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PREFACE. 


The  beginning  of  the  present  century,  glorious 
as  it  was  for  British  arms  abroad,  was  a  dark  time  to 
those  who  lived  by  their  daily  labour  at  home.  The 
heavy  taxation  entailed  by  the  war,  the  injury  to  trade, 
and  the  enormous  prices  of  food,  all  pressed  heavily  upon 
the  working -classes.  The  invention  of  improved  ma- 
chinery, vast  as  has  been  the  increase  of  trade  which  it 
has  brought  about,  at  first  pressed  heavily  upon  the 
hand  workers,  who  assigned  all  their  distress  to  the  new 
inventions.  Hence  a  movement  arose,  which  did  much 
damage  and  for  a  time  threatened  to  be  extremely  formid- 
able. It  had  its  ramifications  through  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  England,  the  object  being  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machinery,  and  a  return  to  the  old  methods 
of  work.  The  troubles  which  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  known  as  the  Luddite  Riots,  and  the 
secret  body  which  organized  them  was  called  King  or 
General  Lud.  In  the  present  story  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed in  Yorkshire,  where,  among  the  croppers  and  others 
employed  in  the  woollen  manufactures,  'vas  one  of  the 
most  formidable  branches  of  the  secret  association.  The 
incidents  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall  and  the  attack 
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upon  Mr.  Cartwright's  mill  are  strictly  accurate  in  all 
their  details. 

In  thi»  story  I  have  left  the  historical  battle-fields, 
across  so  many  of  which  I  have  taken  you,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  there  are  peaceful  battles  to  be 
fought  and  victories  to  be  won  every  jot  as  arduous  and 
as  diHieult  as  those  contested  under  arms.  In  Facing 
Death  my  hero  won  such  a  battle.  He  had  to  fight 
against  external  circumstances,  and  step  by  step,  by  per- 
severance, pluck,  and  determination,  made  his  way  in 
life.  In  the  present  tale  my  hero's  enemy  was  within, 
and  although  his  victory  was  at  last  achieved  the  victor 
was  well-nigh  worsted  in  the  fray.  We  have  all  such 
battles  to  light;  may  we  ;.ll  come  unscathed  and  victori- 
ous througli  the  fray! 

G.  A.  HENTY. 
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THROUGH  THE  FRAY. 


CHAPTER  L 


A  FISHING  EXPEDITION. 


|T  has  ju3t  struck  one,  and  the  boys  are  stream- 
ing out  from  the  school-room  of  Mr.  Ha- 
thorn'g  academy  in  the  little  town  of  Marsden 
in  Yoikshire.  Their  appearance  would  create 
some  astonishment  in  the  minds  of  lads  of  the  present 
generation,  for  it  was  the  year  1807,  and  their  attire  dif- 
fered somewhat  materially  from  that  now  worn.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  breeches  tight  at  the 
knee,  and  buttoning  up  outside  the  close-fitting  jacket 
nearly  under  the  arms,  so  that  they  seemed  almost  devoid 
of  waist.  At  the  present  moment  they  were  bare-headed; 
but  when  they  went  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  school 
they  wore  stiff  caps,  flat  and  very  large  at  the  top,  and 
with  far-projecting  peaks. 

They  were  not  altogether  a  happy  looking  set  of  boys, 
and  many  of  their  cheeks  were  stained  with  tears  and 
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begrimed  with  dirt  from  the  knuckles  which  had  been 
used  to  wipe  them  away;  for  there  was  in  the  year  1807 
but  one  known  method  of  instilling  instruction  into  the 
youthful  mind,  name  y,  the  cane,  and  one  of  the  chief 
qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster  was  to  be  able  to  hit 
bard  and  sharp. 

Mr.  Hathorn,  judged  by  this  standard,  stood  very 
high  in  his  profession;  his  cane  seemed  to  whiz  through 
the  air,  so  rapidly  and  strongly  did  it  descend,  and  he  had 
the  knack  of  finding  out  tender  places,  and  of  hitting 
them  unerringly.  Anyone  passing  in  front  of  the  school- 
house  during  the  hours  when  the  boys  were  at  their 
lessons  would  be  almost  sure  to  hear  the  sharp  cracks  of 
the  cane,  followed  sometimes  by  dead  silence,  when  the 
recipient  of  the  blows  was  of  a  sturdy  and  Spartan  dis- 
position, but  more  frequently  by  shrieks  and  cries. 

That  Hathorn's  boys  hated  their  master  was  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  At  the  same  time  they  were  far  from 
regarding  him  as  an  exceptional  monster  of  cruelty,  for 
they  knew  from  their  friends  that  flogging  prevailed 
almost  everywhere,  and  accepted  it  as  a  necessary  por- 
tion of  the  woes  of  boyhood  Indeed,  in  some  respects, 
when  not  smarting  under  the  infliction,  they  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  their  lot  was,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  others,  a  fortunate  one;  for  whereas  in  many 
schools  the  diet  was  so  poor  and  bad  that  the  boys  were 
half- starved,  at  Hathorn's  if  their  food  was  simple  and 
coarse  it  was  at  least  wholesome  and  abundant. 

Mr.  Hathorn,  in  fact,  intended,  and  as  he  quite  believed 
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with  success,  to  do  his  duty  by  his  boys.  They  were 
sent  to  him  to  be  taught,  and  he  taught  them  through 
the  medium  then  recognized  as  most  fitting  for  the  purpose 
— the  cane;  while,  as  far  as  an  abundance  of  porridge  for 
breakfast,  and  of  heavy  pudding  at  dinner,  with  twice  a 
week  an  allowance  of  meat,  the  boys  were  unstinted.  He 
would  indeed  point  with  pride  to  his  pupils  when  their 
parents  assembled  at  the  annual  presentation  of  prizes. 

"  Look  at  them!"  he  would  say  proudly.  "  None  of  your 
half -starved  skeletons  here — well-filled  out  and  in  good 
condition  every  boy  of  them — no  stint  of  porridge  here.  It 
keeps  them  in  good  health  and  improves  their  learning; 
for,  mark  you,  a  plump  boy  feels  the  cane  twice  as  much 
as  a  skinny  one;  it  stings,  my  dear  sir,  it  stings,  and 
leaves  its  mark;  whereas  there  is  no  getting  at  a  boy 
whose  clothes  hang  like  bags  about  him." 

This  was  no  doubt  true,  and  the  boys  themselves  were 
conscious  of  it,  and  many  had  been  the  stern  resolutions 
made  while  smarting  in  agony  that  henceforward  food 
should  be  eschewed,  or  taken  only  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  keep  life  together.  But  boys'  appetites  are  stronger 
than  boys'  resolutions,  and  in  the  end  there  was  never 
any  marked  falling  ofi"  in  the  consumption  of  viands  at 
Hathorn's. 

Like  other  things  punishment  fails  vhen  administered 
in  excess.  There  was  no  disgrace  whatever  in  what  was 
common  to  all;  for  although  some  boys  of  superior  ability 
and  perseverance  would  escape  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
punishment  than  their  fellows,  none  could  hope  to  escape 
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altogether.  Thus  it  was  only  the  pain  that  they  had  to 
bear,  and  even  this  became  to  some  extent  deadened  by 
repetition,  and  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  inflicted,  save 
when  a  sudden  movement  caused  a  sharp  pain  in  back 
or  leg.  Once  in  the  playground  their  spirits  revived, 
and  except  a  few  whose  recent  punishment  incapacitated 
them  for  a  time  from  active  exercise,  the  whole  were  soon 
intent  upon  their  games. 

One  gnly  of  the  party  wore  his  cap>  and  he  after  a  few 
minutes  left  the  others  and  went  towards  a  door  which 
led  from  the  playground  into  the  road. 

"  Don't  be  long,  Sankey;  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can, 
you  know  we  agreed  to  go  fishing  this  afternoon." 

"All  right,  Tompkins;  I  will  come  back  directly  I 
have  done  my  dinner.  I  expect  I  shall  have  finished 
quite  as  soon  as  you  will." 

Eldward  Sankey,  who  was  regarded  with  envy  by  his 
school-fellows,  was  the  only  home  boarder  at  Hathom's; 
for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  master  set  his  face  against 
the  introduction  of  home  boarders.  They  were,  he  con- 
sidered, an  element  of  disturbance;  they  carry  tales  to 
and  from  the  school;  they  cause  discontent  among  the 
other  boys,  and  their  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  protesting 
and  interfering. 

Not,  indeed,  that  parents  in  those  days  considered  it  in 
any  way  a  hardship  for  their  boys  to  suffer  corporal  pun- 
ishment; they  had  been  flogged  at  school,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  they  had  learned  their  lessons  all  the  better  for 
it  Naturally  the  same  thing  would  happen  to  their  sons. 
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Still  mothers  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  soft-hearted,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Hathorn  objected  to  home  boarders.  He  had 
made  an  exception  in  Sankey's  case ;  his  father  was  of  a 
different  type  to  those  of  the  majority  of  his  boys;  he 
had  lost  his  leg  at  the  battle  of  Assaye,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  army,  and  having  but  small  means 
beyond  his  pension,  had  settled  near  the  quiet  little  York- 
shire town  as  a  place  where  he  could  live  more  cheaply 
than  in  more  bustling  localities. 

He  had,  when  he  first  came,  no  acquaintances  what- 
ever in  the  place,  and  therefore  would  not  be  given  to 
discuss  with  the  parents  of  other  boys  the  doings  in  the 
school.  Not  that  Mr.  Hathorn  was  afraid  of  discussion, 
for  he  regarded  his  school  as  almost  perfect  of  its  kind. 
Still,  it  was  his  fixed  opinion  that  discussion  was,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  unadvisable.  Therefore,  when  Captain  Sankey, 
a  few  weeks  after  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  locality, 
made  a  proposal  to  him  that  his  son  should  attend  his 
school  as  a  home  boarder,  Mr.  Hathorn  acceded  to  the 
proposition,  stating  frankly  his  objections,  as  a  rule,  to 
boys  of  that  class. 

"  I  shall  not  interfere,"  Captain  Sankey  said.  "  Of  course 
boys  must  be  thrashed,  and  provided  that  the  punish- 
ment is  not  excessive,  and  that  it  is  justly  administered, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Boys  must  be  punished, 
and  if  you  don't  flog  you  have  to  confine  them,  and  in 
my  opinion  that  is  far  worse  for  a  boy's  temper,  spirit, 
and  health." 

So  Ned  Sankey  went  to  Hathorn's,  and  was  8o<m  a 
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great  favourite  there.  Just  at  first  he  was  regarded  as  a 
disobliging  fellow  because  he  adhered  strictly  to  a  stipu- 
lation which  Mr.  Hathorn  had  made,  that  he  should  not 
bring  things  in  from  the  town  for  his  school -fellows. 
Only  once  a  week,  on  the  Saturday  half -holiday,  were  the 
boys  allowed  outside  the  bounds  of  the  wall  round  the 
playground,  and  although  on  Wednesdays  an  old  woman 
was  allowed  to  come  into  those  precincts  to  sell  fruit, 
cakes,  and  sweets,  many  articles  were  wanted  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  and  the  boys  took  it  much  amiss 
for  a  time  that  Ned  refused  to  act  as  their  messenger; 
but  he  was  firm  in  his  refusals.  His  father  had  told  him 
not  to  do  so,  and  his  father's  word  was  law  to  him;  but 
when  the  boys  saw  that  in  all  other  respects  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow,  they  soon  forgave  him  what  they 
considered  his  undue  punctiliousness,  and  he  became  a 
prime  favourite  in  the  school. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hathorn  to  say  that  no  fear  of  inter- 
ference induced  him  to  mitigate  his  rule  to  thrash  when 
he  considered  that  punishment  was  necessary,  and  that 
Ned  received  his  full  share  of  the  general  discipline.  He 
was  never  known  to  utter  a  cry  under  punishment,  for 
he  was,  as  his  school-fellows  said  admiringly,  as  hard  as 
nails;  and  he  was,  moreover,  of  a  dogged  disposition, 
which  would  have  enabled  him,  when  he  had  once  deter- 
mined upon  a  thing,  to  carry  it  through  even  if  it  killed 
him. 

Mr.  Hathorn  regarded  this  quality  as  obstinacy,  the 
boys  as  iron  resolution;  and  while  the  former  did  his 
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best  to  conquer  what  he  regarded  as  a  fault,  the  boys 
encouraged  by  their  admiration  what  they  viewed  as  a 
virtue. 

At  home  Ned  never  spoke  of  his  punishments;  and  if 
his  father  observed  a  sudden  movement  which  told  of  a 
hidden  pain,  and  would  say  cheerfully,  "What !  have  you 
been  getting  it  again,  Ned?"  the  boy  would  smile  grimly 
and  nod,  but  no  complaint  ever  passed  his  lips.  There 
was  no  disgrace  in  being  flogged — it  was  the  natural  lot 
^of  school-boys;  why  should  he  make  a  fuss  about  it?  So 
^e  held  his  tongue.    But  Mr.  Hathorn  was  not  altogether 

rrong.    Ned  Sankey  was  obstinate,  but  though  obstinate 

le  was  by  no  means  sulky.     When  he  made  up  his  mind 

bo  do  a  thing  he  did  it,  whether  it  was  to  be  at  the  top  of 

lis  class  in  order  to  please  his  father,  or  to  set  his  teeth  like 

iron  and  let  no  sound  issue  from  them  as  Mr.  Hathorn's 

:ane  descended  on  his  back. 

Ned  Sankey  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age.     He  had 

brother  and  a  sister,  but  between  thom  and  himself 
ras  a  gap  of  four  years,  as  some  sisters  who  had  been 
Dorn  after  him  had  died  in  infancy. 

Ned  adored  his  father,  who  was  a  most  kind  and  genial 
lan,  and  would  have  suffered  anything  in  silence  rather 
than  have  caused  him  any  troubles  or  annoyance  by 
complaining  to  him.  For  his  mother  his  feelings  were 
iltogether  different.  She  was  a  kindly  and  well-inten- 
tioned woman,  but  weak  and  silly. 

On  leaving  school  she  had  gone  out  to  join  her  father 

India.    Captain  Sankey  had  sailed  in  the  same  ship 
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"  »,  {«»  and  Wpleffl,  dependent 

a^d.  taken  by  her  P-"? j^.^  h,,,  £,owing  nothing 
manner,  he  had  fallen  » 1»« J«        ^,„  carried  upon 
o£  her  real  disposition,  ""^  *J     ^^^       ^ge.    So  loyal 
their  arrival  at  the  'enn.^^^J    *     J  g^^y  never 
was  hU  nature  that  it  .s  probab^      P  ^^  ^      ^ 

^n.it..deventoh™se«*at^^^^^^^^^^„,^,i,    H» 
mistake;  but  none  ol  ...s  ^^  ^^^^^ 

wife  turned  out  one  »«  *«  mo  F^^^  ^^  _^  ^^^  ^^,,y 

Under  the  plea  oi  ill  ««■  ^  ^  manage 

period  of  their  marriage  g-°  ^^f  „\„  J.ere  wholly 
I.  affairs  of  ^e  househoH -d^V>         ^^^  ^^j,,,,    „ 
unequal  to  the  »'™';;  "^r!   health  wa3  unequal  to  the 
was  noticeable  that  *<'"S'^^^!^''t,ways  well  enough  to 
discharge  of  her  duties,  sh    -^^'"J^^^.^u  he  going 
take  part  in  any  P"JLy  ^Itors  who  attended  her 
on;  and  as  none  of  the  ™»  ^  ;,„^„t_  the  general 

were  able  to  discover  an^  sp^^^-fi    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
opinion  was  that  Mrs.  Sankey  8 

tion  of  her  own  imagination  She  was  not 

This,  however,  was  "O*  «^^  ^„  effort,  she  would 
strong;  and  although  hj^*e«i«de  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

have  been  able  *». '°°^  .^f '  osition  nor  the  training 
women,  she  ha4  »;*-j^„t  garbed  her  with  the  sort 
to  make  that  effort  »'!  f°"  f  t,  with  which  young 
of  pity  not  unmingled  with  contemp  ,  ^^^ 

ate  weak  and  ailing  '''t^o  ^^^^ 
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himself ;  "  and  if  mother  did  but  make  up  her  mind  she 
could  take  her  share  in  them  well  enough.  There  was 
he  walking  about  for  two  hours  this  evening  with  little 
jucy  in  his  arms,  because  she  had  fallen  down  and  hurt 
lerself ;  and  there  was  mother  lying  on  the  sofa  reading 
that  book  of  poetry,  as  if  nothing  that  happened  in  the 
louse  was  any  affair  of  hers.  She  is  very  nice  and  very 
|ind,  but  I  do  wish  she  wouldn't  leave  everything  for 
^ther  to  do.  It  might  have  been  all  very  well  before  he 
3t  his  leg,  but  I  do  think  she  ought  to  make  an  effort 

)W. 

However,  Mrs.  Sankey  made  no  effort,  nor  did  her 
lusband  ever  hint  that  it  would  be  better  for  herself  as 
Tell  as  her  family  if  she  did  so.  He  accepted  the  situ- 
bion  as  inevitable,  and  patiently,  and  indeed  willingly, 
)re  her  burden  as  well  as  his  own.  Fortunately  she 
^ad  in  the  children's  nurse  an  active  and  trustworthy 
roman- 

Abijah  Wolf  was  a  Yorkshire  woman.     She  had  in  her 

)uth  been  engaged  to  a  lad  in  her  native  village.  In  a 
foment  of  drunken  folly,  a  short  time  before  the  day 
Ixed  for  their  wedding,  he  had  been  persuaded  to  enlist. 
Ibijah  had  waited  patiently  for  him  twelve  years.  Then 
\e  had  returned  a  sergeant,  and  she  had  married  him  and 
)llowed  him  with  his  regiment,  which  was  that  in  which 
Captain  Sankey — at  that  time  a  young  ensign — served, 
p^hen  the  latter's  first  child  was  born  at  Madras  there 
ps  a  diflficulty  in  obtaining  a  white  nurse,  and  Mrs. 

inkey  declarec'  that  she  would  not  trust  the  child  to  a 
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invaluable.  ,      ^^ys  and  Aa^?  ■«"* 

She  was  somewhat  ^o^-S^^^^  ^ J  w-  often  ruffled 

her  tongue;  but  even  Mrs.  S-'nkey.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^,„^ 

,y  her  brusk  »d»P»^;"XC    "^^^^^  another  servant 
,„d  knew  that  *«/\<"^^,";;j  ,^,  ehUdren  so  enfrely 
„ho  would  take  the  '""'''^f  *      4,  her  privilege  ot 
Iff  her  hands.     She  f^^'^^^^  ^  her  husband 
grumbling,  and  -^''^  "Jf  ^bearable.     Still  she 
that  Abijahs  ways  were  ^^^  d  estab- 

never  pressed   the  pomt^«d        i       ^^^^^^^. 
lished  as  a  permanent  fixture  | 

hold.  ^       „„..  leaving  the  service,  Cap-  i 

She  it  wa.  -^X^:-;t  JaV\  cheap  and  ,uiet 
.  .     Oonkev  was  looKing  '■^  I 

tain  oanwejf  Mnrsden.  ,  1 

residence,  ha4  — ^f^    .f^  Mils,"  she  said. ';  whic 
.•There  is  a  grand  air  troi  ^j^^^^,^  g„„, 

.  ,iu  be  just  the  thmg  "  f  ^j,,;^,  ^d  you  can' 

fishing  in  the  stream  tor  you^*  J  ^  „,„,.l 
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miles  away  from  it,  and  should  have  been  there  now  if  I 

hadn't  followed  my  man  to  the  wars." 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Master  Ned?"  she  asked  as  the 

1  boy,  having  finished  his  dinner,  ran  to  the  high  cupboard 

[at  the  end  of  the  passage  near  the  kitchen  to  get  his 
ishing-rod. 
"  I  am  going  out  fishing,  Abijah." 
"  Not  by  3'ourself,  I  hope?" 

"No;  another  fellow  is  going  with  me.    We  are  going 
into  the  hills." 

"  Don't  ye  go  too  far,  Master  Ned.     They  say  the 
uppers  are  drilling  on  the  moors,  and  it  were  bad  for 
if  you  fell  in  with  them." 
I"  They  wouldn't  hurt  me  if  I  did." 
I  "I  don't  suppose  they  would,"  the  nurse  said,  "but 
>ere  is  never  no  saying.     Poor  fellows!  they're  drnv 
sll-rjigh  out  of  their  senses  with  the  bad  times.     What 
[th  the  machines,  and  the  low  price  of  labour,  and  the 
jh  price  of  bread,  they  are  having  a  terrible  time  of  it. 
^d  no  wonder  that  we  hear  of  frame-breaking  in  Not- 
[gham,  and  Lancashire,  and  other  places.     How  men 
be  wicked  enough  to  make  machines,  to  take  the 
lead  out  of  poor  men's  mouths,  beats  me  altogether." 
"  Father  says  the  machinery  will  do  good  in  the  long 
1,  Abijah — that  it  will  largely  increase  trade,  and  so 
^e  employment  to  a  great  many  more  people  than  at 
Bsent.     But  it  certainly  is  hard  on  those  who  have 
[rned  to  work  in  one  way  to  see  their  living  taken  away 
|m  them." 
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"  Hard ! "  the  nurse  said.  "  I  should  say  it  were  hard.  I 
know  the  croppers,  for  there  were  a  score  of  them  in  my 
village,  and  a  rough  wild  lot  they  were.  They  worked 
hard  and  they  drank  hard,  and  the  girl  as  chose  a  cropper 
for  a  husband  was  reckoned  to  have  made  a  bad  match 
of  it;  but  they  are  determined  fellows,  and  you  will  see 
they  won't  have  the  bread  taken  out  of  their  mouths 
without  making  a  fight  for  it." 

"  That  may  be,"  Ned  said,  "  for  everyone  gives  them  the 
name  of  a  rough  lot;  but  I  must  talk  to  you  about  it 
another  time.  Abijah,  I  have  got  to  be  off;"  and  having 
now  found  his  fishing-rod,  his  box  of  bait,  his  paper  of 
hooks,  and  a  basket  to  bring  home  the  fish  he  intended 
to  get,  Ned  ran  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  school. 

As  Abijah  Wolf  had  said,  the  croppers  of  the  West 
Riding  were  a  rough  set.  Their  occupation  consisted  in 
shearing  or  cropping  the  wool  on  the  face  of  cloths.  They 
used  a  large  pair  of  shears,  which  were  so  set  that  one 
blade  \Aen:  under  the  cloth  while  the  other  worked  on 
its  upper  face,  mowing  the  fibres  and  ends  of  the  wool 
to  a  smooth  even  surface.  The  work  was  hard  and 
required  considerable  skill,  and  the  men  earned  about 
twenty-four  shillings  a  week,  a  sum  which,  with  bread 
and  all  other  necessities  of  life  at  famine  prices,  barely 
sufficed  for  the  support  of  their  families.  The  introduc- 
tion of  power-looms  threatened  to  abolish  their  calling. 
It  was  true  that  although  these  machines  wove  the 
cloth  more  evenly  and  smoothly  than  the  hand-looms, 
croppers  were  still  required  to  give  the  necessary  smooth- 
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ness  of   face;   still    the  tendency  had  been  to  lower 

wages. 

The  weavers  were  affected  even  more  than  the  crop- 
pers, for  strength  and  skill  were  not  so  needed  to  tend 
the  power-looms  as  to  work  the  hand-looms.  Women 
and  boys  could  do  the  work  previously  performed  by 
men,  and  the  tendency  of  wages  was  everywhere  to  fall. 
For  years  a  deep  spirit  of  discontent  had  been  seething 
among  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and,  there  had  been  riots  more  or  less  serious 
in  Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire, 
which  in  those  days  were  the  headcjuarters  of  these  trades. 
Factories  had  been  burned,  employers  threatened  and 
attacked,  and  the  obnoxious  machines  smashed.  It  was 
the  vain  struggle  of  tne  ignorant  and  badly  paid  people 
to  keep  down  production  and  to  keep  up  wages,  to  r  .^in- 
tain  manual  labour  against  the  power  of  the  steam-engine. 
Hitherto  factories  had  been  rare,  men  working  the  frames 
in  their  own  homes,  and  utilizing  the  labour  of  their  wives 
and  families,  and  the  necessity  of  going  miles  away  to 
work  in  the  mills,  where  the  looms  were  driven  by  steam, 
added  much  to  the  discontent. 

Having  found  his  fishing  appliances  Ned  hurried  off 
to  the  school,  where  his  chum  Tompkins  was  already 
waiting  him,  and  the  two  set  out  at  once  on  their  expe- 
dition. They  had  four  miles  to  walk  to  reach  the  spot 
where  they  intended  to  fish. 

It  was  a  quiet  little  stream  with  deep  pools  and  many 
shadows,  and  had  its  source  in  the  heart  of  the  moorlanda 
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Neither  of  them  had  ever  tried  it  before,  but  they  had 
heard  it  spolcen  of  a.s  ono  of  the  best  .streams  for  tish  in 
that  part.  On  reaching  its  banks  the  rods  were  put  to- 
gether, the  hooks  were  baited  with  worms,  and  a  deep 
pool  being  chosen  they  set  to  work. 

Alter  fishing  for  some  time  without  success  they  tried 
a  pool  higher  up,  and  so  mounted  higher  and  higher  up 
the  stream,  but  ever  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

"  How  could  they  have  said  that  this  was  a  good  place 
for  fish  ?"  Tompkins  said  angrily  at  last.  "  Why,  by  this 
time  it  would  have  been  hard  luck  if  we  had  not  caught 
a  dozen  between  us  where  we  usually  fish  close  to  the 
town,  and  after  our  long  walk  we  have  not  had  even  a 
bite." 

"  I  fancy,  Tompkins,"  Ned  said, "  that  we  are  a  couple  of 
fools.  I  know  it  is  trout  that  they  catch  in  this  stream, 
and  of  course,  now  I  think  of  it,  trout  are  caught  in  clear 
water  with  a  fly,  not  with  a  worm.  Father  said  the  other 
day  he  would  take  me  out  some  Saturday  and  give  me  a 
lesson  in  fly-fishing.  How  he  will  laugh  when  I  tell  him 
we  have  wasted  all  our  afternoon  in  trying  to  catch 
trout  with  worms!" 

"  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,"  Tompkins  grumbled. 
"  Here  we  waste  a  whole  half -holiday,  and  nothing  to  show 
for  it,  and  have  got  six  or  seven  miles  at  least  to  tramp 
back  to  school." 

"Well,  we  have  had  a  nice  walk,"  Ned  said,  "even  if 
we  are  caught  in  the  rain.  However,  we  may  as  well  put 
up  our  rods  and  start.    I  vote  we  try  to  make  a  straight 
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cut  home;  it  must  be  ever  so  much  shorter  to  go  in  a 
straight  line  than  to  follow  all  the  windings  of  this  stream." 

They  had  long  since  left  the  low  lands,  whore  trees  and 
bushes  bordered  the  stream,  and  were  in  a  lonely  valley 
where  the  hills  came  down  close  to  the  little  stream, 
which  sparkled  among  the  boulders  at  their  feet  The 
slopes  were  covered  with  a  crop  of  short  wiry  grass 
through  which  the  gray  stone  projected  here  and  there. 
Tiny  rills  of  water  made  their  way  down  the  hillside  to 
swell  the  stream,  and  the  tinge  of  brown  which  showed 
up  wherever  these  found  a  level  sufficient  to  form  a  pool 
told  that  they  had  their  source  in  the  bogs  on  the  moor- 
land above.  Tompkins  looked  round  him  rather  discon- 
certedly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  beastly  long  way  to 
walk  round ;  but  suppose  we  got  lost  in  trying  to  make 
our  way  across  the  hills." 

"  Well,  just  as  you  like,"  Ned  said,  "  I  am  game  to 
walk  back  the  way  we  came  or  to  try  and  make  a 
straight  cut,  only  mind  don't  you  turn  round  and  blame 
me  afterwards.  You  take  your  choice;  whichever  you 
vote  for  I  am  ready  to  do." 

"  My  shoes  are  beginning  to  rub  my  heel,"  Tompkins 
said,  "  so  I  will  take  the  shortest  way  and  risk  it.  I  don't 
see  we  can  go  far  out  of  our  way." 

"  I  don't  see  that  we  can,"  Ned  replied.  "Marsden  lies 
to  the  east,  so  we  have  only  to  keep  our  backs  to  the  sun; 
it  won't  be  down  for  another  two  hours  yet,  and  before 
that  we  ought  to  be  in." 
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By  this  time  they  had  taken  their  rods  to  pieces,  wouhd 
up  their  lines,  and  were  ready  to  start.  A  few  minutes' 
sharp  climbing  took  them  to  the  top  of  the  slope.  They 
were  now  upon  the  moor,  which  stretched  away  with 
slight  undulations  as  far  as  they  could  sea 

"Now,"  Ned  said,  "we  will  make  for  that  clump  of 
rocks.  They  seem  to  be  just  in  the  line  we  ought  to  take, 
and  by  fixing  our  eyes  upon  them  we  shall  go  straight." 

This,  however,  was  not  as  easy  to  do  as  Ned  had 
fancied;  the  ground  was  in  many  places  so  soft  and  boggy 
that  they  were  forced  to  make  considerable  detours. 
Nevertheless  the  rocks  served  as  a  beacon,  and  enabled 
them  to  keep  the  right  direction;  but  although  they  made 
their  way  at  the  best  of  their  speed  it  was  an  hour  after 
starting  before  they  approached  the  rock.  V\  hen  they 
were  within  fifty  yards  of  it  a  figure  suddenly  rose.  It 
was  that  of  a  boy  some  fifteen  years  of  age. 

"Goa  back,"  he  shouted;  "dang  yer,  what  be'est  a 
cooming  here  vor?" 

The  two  boys  stopped  astonished. 

"We  are  going  to  Marsden,"  Ned  replied;  "but  what'd 
that  to  you?" 

"  Doan't  ee  moind  wot  it  be  to  oi,"  the  boy  said;  "  oi  tell 
ee  ee  cant  goa  no  further;  yoi've  got  ter  go  back." 

"  We  sha'n't  go  back,"  Ned  said :  "  we  have  got  as  much 
right  to  go  this  way  as  you  have.  This  is  not  your  land; 
and  if  it  is,  we  ain't  hurting  it."  By  this  time  they  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  pile  of  rocks,  and  the  lad  was  standing 
some  ten  feet  above  them. 
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" Oi  tell  ee,"  he  repeated  doggedly,  " yoive  got  vor  to 
go  back."  The  boy  was  so  much  bigger  and  stronger 
than  either  Ned  or  his  companion  that  the  forme*,  al- 
though indignant  at  this  interference,  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  attempt  to  climb  the  craig,  so  he  said  to 
Tompkins: 

"  Of  course  we  ain't  going  back,  but  we  had  better  take 
a  turn  so  as  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  this  fellow." 

So  saying  they  turned  to  the  right  and  prepared  to 
scout  round  the  rock  and  continue  their  way;  but  this 
did  not  suit  their  obstructor. 

"  If  ee  doan't  go  back  at  oncet  oi'U  knock  the  heads 
off  thee  shoulders." 

"  We  can't  go  back,"  Tompkins  said  desperately,  "  we 
are  both  as  tired  as  we  can  be,  and  my  heel  is  so  sore  that 
I  can  hardly  walk.  We  shouldn't  get^  to  Marsden  to- 
night if  we  were  to  turn  back." 

"  That's  nowt  to  oi,"  the  boy  said.  '*  Oi  hain't  agoing  to 
let  ee  pass  here." 

"What  are  we  to  do,  Ned?"  Tompkins  groaned. 

"Do!"  Ned  replied  indignantly.  "Why,  go  on,  of 
course.  Marsden  cannot  be  more  than  three  miles  off,  and 
I  ain't  going  to  walk  twelve  miles  round  to  please  this 
obstinate  brute." 

"  But  he  is  ever  so  much  bigger  than  we  are,"  Tomp- 
kins said  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  there  are  two  of  us,"  Ned  said,  "  and  two  to  one 
is  fair  enough  when  he  is  as  big  as  the  two  of  us  to- 
gether." 
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"  We  are  going  on,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  "  and  if  you 
interfere  with  us  it  will  be  the  woi-se  for  you." 

The  boy  descended  leisurely  from  his  position  on  the 
rocks. 

"  Oi  don't  want  to  hurt  ee,  but  oi've  got  to  do  as  oi  were 
bid,  and  if  ee  doan't  go  back  oi've  got  to  make  ee.  There 
be  summat  a  going  on  thar,"  and  he  jerked  his  head 
behind  him,  "  as  it  wouldn't  be  good  vor  ee  to  see ;  and 
ye  hain't  agoing  vor  to  see  it." 

But  Ned  and  Tompkins  were  desperate  now,  and  drop- 
ping their  rods  made  a  rush  together  against  him. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE  FIGHT  ON   THE   MOOB. 


HE  lad  threw  himself  into  a  position  of  defence 

as  the  two  boys  rushed  at  him. 

"  Oi  doan't  want  vor  to  hurt  ee,"  ho  said 

again,  "  but  if  ee  will  have  it,  why,  it  won't 
be  moi  vault;"  and  swinging  his  arm  round,  he  brought 
it  down  with  such  force  upon  the  nose  of  Tompkins 
that  the  latter  was  knocked  down  like  a  nine-pin,  and, 
onoe  down,  evinced  no  intention  of  continuing  the  con- 
flict. 

In  Ned,  however,  the  lad  found  an  opponent  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp.    The  latter  saw  at  once  that  his  opponent's  far 
greater  weight  and  strength  rendered  it  hopeless  for  him 
to  trust  to  close  fighting,  and  he  worked  round  and  round 
him,  every  now  and  then  rushing  at  him  and  delivering  a 
telling  blow,  and  getting  off  again  before  his  heavy  and 
comparatively  unwieldy  companion  could  reply.    Once  or  y 
twice,  indeed,  the  lad  managed  to  strike  him  as  he  ca:  oor, 
in,  each  time  knocking  him  fairly  off  his  feet;  but  in  ^leas- 
fair  spirit  which  at  that  time  animated  English  me.ily  with 
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boys  of  all  classes  he  allowed  Ned  each  time  to  regain 
his  feet  without  interference. 

"  Thou  bee'st  a  plucky  one,"  he  said,  as  Ned  after  his 
third  fall  again  faced  him,  "  but  thou  hain't  strong  enough 
for  oi." 

Ned  made  no  reply,  but  nerved  himself  for  a  fresh 
effort.  The  blows  he  had  received  had  been  heavy,  and 
the  blood  was  streaming  from  his  face;  but  he  had  no  idea 
of  giving  in,  although  Tompkins,  in  spite  of  his  calls  and 
reproaches,  refused  to  raise  himself  beyond  a  sitting 
position. 

"  It's  no  good,  Ned,"  he  replied,  "  the  brute  is  too  big 
for  us,  and  I'd  rather  try  to  walk  home  all  the  way  round 
than  get  another  like  the  last.  My  nose  feels  as  big  as 
my  head," 

Ned  hardly  heard  what  his  companion  said.  He  would 
have  been  killed  rather  than  yield  now,  and  gathering 
all  his  strength  he  sprang  at  his  opponent  like  a  tiger. 
Avoiding  the  blow  which  the  boy  aimed  at  him,  he  leapt 
upon  him,  and  flung  his  arms  round  his  neck.  The  sudden 
shock  overthrew  him,  and  with  a  crash  both  boys  came 
to  the  ground  together.  Ned  at  once  loosened  his  hold, 
and  springing  to  his  feet  again,  awaited  the  rising  of  his 
opponent.  The  latter  made  a  movement  to  get  up,  and 
then  fell  back  with  a  cry: 

"  Thou  hast  beaten  me,"  he  said.   "  Oi  think  moi  leg  be 

-oke." 
"led  saw  now  that  as  the  lad  had  fallen  his  leg  had 
'risted  under  him,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  extri- 
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cate  it  In  a  moment  he  was  kneeling  before  the  prostrate 
lad. 

"Oh!  I  am  sorry,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  you  know  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it  Here,  Tompkins,  don't  sit  there  like 
a  fool,  bat  come  and  help  me  move  him  and  get  his  leg 
straiohi ." 

O 

Although  the  boys  did  this  as  gently  as  they  could,  a 
groan  showed  how  great  was  the  agony. 

"Where  is  it?"  Ned  asked. 

"  Aboove  the  knee  somewhere,"  the  lad  said,  and  Ned 
put  his  hand  gently  to  the  spot,  and  to  his  horror  could 
feel  something  like  the  end  of  a  bone. 

"  Oh !  dear,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Here,  Tompkins,  either 
you  or  I  must  go  on  to  the  town  for  help." 

"  It's  getting  dark  already,"  Tompkins  said ;  "  the  sun 
has  set  some  time.   How  on  earth  is  one  to  find  the  way?" 

"  Well,  if  you  like  I  will  go,"  Ned  said,  "  and  you  stop 
here  with  him." 

The  lad,  who  had  been  lying  with  closed  eyes  and  a  face 
of  ghastly  palor,  now  looked  up. 

"  There  be  soom  men  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away;  they 
be  a-drilling,  they  be,  and  oi  was  sot  here  to  stop  anyone 
from  cooming  upon  em ;  but  if  so  bee  as  thou  wilt  go  and 
tell  em  oi  has  got  hurt,  oi  don't  suppose  as  they  will 
meddle  with  ye." 

Ned  saw  now  why  the  lad  had  opposed  his  going  any 
further.  Some  of  the  croppers  were  drilling  on  the  moor, 
and  the  boy  had  been  placed  as  sentry.  It  wasn't  a  pleas- 
ant business  to  go  up  to  men  so  engaged,  especially  with 
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the  news  that  he  had  seriously  injured  the  boy  they  had 
placed  on  -vatch.  But  Ned  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
"  You  stop  here,  Tompkins,  with  him,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  I  will  go  and  fetch  help.  It  is  a  risk,  of  course,  but  we 
can't  let  him  lie  here." 

So  saying,  Ned  mounted  the  rock  to  get  a  view  over 
the  moor.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  the  position  than  he 
saw  some  thirty  or  forty  men  walking  in  groups  across 
the  moor  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  They  had 
evidently  finished  their  drill,  and  were  making  their  way 
to  their  homes. 

This  at  least  was  satisfactory.  He  would  no  longer 
risk  their  anger  by  disturbing  them  at  their  illegal 
practices,  and  had  now  only  to  fear  the  wrath  which 
would  be  excited  when  they  heard  what  had  happened 
to  the  boy.  He  started  at  a  brisk  run  after  them,  and 
speedily  came  up  to  the  last  of  the  party.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  men  between  twenty  and  thirty,  rough 
and  strongly  built,  and  armed  with  bill-hooks  and  heavy 
bludgeons,  two  or  three  of  them  carrying  guns.  One  of 
them  looked  round  on  hearing  footsteps  approaching,  and 
gave  a  sudden  exclamation.  The  rest  turned,  and  on  see- 
ing Ned,  halted  with  a  look  of  savage  and  menacing 
anger  on  their  faces. 

"  Who  be'est,  boy?  dang  ee,  what  brings  ye  here?" 

Ned  gulped  down  the  emotion  of  fear  excited  by  their 
threatening  appearance,  and  replied  as  calmly  as  he  could: 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  a  struggle  with  a 
boy  over  by  that  rock  yonder.     We  fell  together,  and  he 
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has  broken  his  leg.  He  told  me  if  I  came  over  in  this 
direction  I  should  find  someone  to  help  him." 

"Broaken  Bill's  leg,  did'st  say,  ye  young  varmint?"  one 
of  the  men  exclaimed.  "  Oi've  a  good  moinde  to  wring  yer 
neck." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  Ned  said ;  "  but  I  did  not  mean  it 
I  and  another  boy  were  walking  back  from  Marsden  from 
fishing,  and  he  wouldn't  let  us  pass;  it  was  too  far  to  go 
back  again,  so  of  course  we  had  to  try,  and  then  there 
was  a  fight,  but  it  was  quite  an  accident  his  breaking  his 
leg." 

"Did'st  see  nowt  afore  ye  had  the  voight?"  one  of  the 
other  men  inquired. 

"  No,"  Ned  replied;  "  we  saw  no  one  from  the  time  we 
left  the  stream  till  we  met  the  boy  who  would  not  let  us 
pass,  and  I  only  caught  sight  of  you  walking  this  way 
from  the  top  of  the  rock." 

"If  'twere  a  vair  voight,  John,  the  boy  bain't  to  be 
blamed,  though  oi  be  main  grieved  about  thy  brother 
Bill;  but  we'd  best  go  back  for  him,  voor  on  us.  And 
moind,  youngster,  thee'd  best  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  thy 
head  as  to  whaat  ihou'st  seen  here." 

"I  haven't  seen  anything,"  Ned  said;  "but  of  course  if 
you  wish  it  I  will  say  nothing  about  it." 

"It  were  best  for  ee,  for  if  thou  go'st  aboot  saying 
thou'st  seen  men  with  guns  and  clubs  up  here  on  the 
moor,  it  ull  be  the  worsest  day's  work  ee've  ever  done." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  about  it,"  Ned  replied,  "  but  please 
come  on  at  once,  for  I  am  afraid  the  boy  is  in  terrible  pain." 
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Four  of  the  men  accompanied  Ned  back  to  the  rock. 

"Hullo,  Bill!  what's  happened  ee?"  his  brother  asked. 

"  Oi've  had  a  fight  and  hiirted  myself,  and  broke  my 
leg;  but  it  wa'n't  that  chap's  fault;  it  were  a  vair  voight, 
and  a  risfht  jrood  un  he  bo.     Doan't  do  nowt  to  him." 

"  Well,  that's  roight  enough  then,"  the  man  said,  "  and 
you  two  young  'uns  can  go  vvhoam.  Marsden  lies  over  that 
way;  thou  wilt  see  it  below  ye  when  ye  gets  to  yon  rock 
over  there;  and  moind  what  I  told  ee." 

"  I  will,"  Ned  said  earnestly;  "  but  do  let  me  come  up  to 
see  how  he  is  getting  on,  I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  know." 

The  man  hesitated,  but  the  lad  said,  "Let  um  coom,  John, 
he  bee  a  roifjht  good  un." 

"  Well,  if  thou  would'st  like  it,  Bill,  he  shall  coom." 

"  If  thou  coom  oop  to  Varloy  and  ask  vor  Bill  Swinton, 
anyone  will  show  ee  the  place." 

"  Good-bye,"  Ned  said  to  the  boy,  "  I  am  so  sorry  you 
have  got  hurt.  I  will  come  and  see  you  as  soon  aa  I  can." 
Then  he  and  Tompkins  set  off  towards  the  rock  the  man 
had  pointed  out,  which  by  this  time,  in  the  fast  growing 
darkness,  could  scarce  be  made  out.  They  would  indeed 
probably  have  missed  it,  for  the  distance  was  fully  a  mile 
and  a  half;  but  before  they  had  gone  many  yards  one 
of  the  four  men  passed  by  them  on  run  on  his  way 
down  to  Marsden  to  summon  the  parish  doctor,  for  a 
moment's  examination  had  sufficed  to  show  them  that 
the  boy's  injury  was  far  too  serious  to  treat  by  them- 
selves. Tired  as  the  boys  were,  they  set  off  in  his  foot- 
steps, and   managed   to  keep  him  in  sight  until   they 
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reached  the  spot  whence  Marsden  could  be  seen,  and  they 
could  no  longer  mistake  the  way. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Tompkins,"  Ned  said  as  they  made 
their  way  down  the  hill;  "don't  you  say  a  word  about 
this  affair.  You  haven't  got  much  to  boast  about  in  it, 
sitting  there  on  the  grass  and  doing  nothing  to  help  me. 
I  sha'n't  say  anything  more  about  that  if  you  hold  your 
tongue;  but  if  you  blab  I  will  let  all  the  fellows  know 
how  you  behaved." 

"But  they  will  all  notice  my  nose  directly  I  get  in," 
Tompkins  said.   "What  am  I  to  say?" 

"Yes,  there's  no  fear  about  their  not  noticing  your 
nose,"  Ned  replied.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  a  lie.  You 
can  say  the  exact  truth.  We  were  coming  home  across 
the  moors;  a  boy  interfered  with  us,  and  would  not  let 
us  pass;  we  both  pitched  into  him,  and  at  last  he  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  we  came  home." 

"  But  what's  the  harm  of  saying  that  you  and  he  fell, 
and  he  broke  his  lecj  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  of  harm,"  Ned  replied.  "If  it  was  known 
that  a  boy's  leg  got  broke  in  a  fight  with  us  it  would  be 
sure  to  come  to  Hathorn's  ears;  then  there  would  be  an 
inquiry  and  a  row.  Like  enough  he  would  go  up  to  see 
the  boy  and  inquire  all  about  it.  Then  the  men  would 
suppose  that  we  had  broken  our  words,  and  the  next  time 
you  and  I  go  out  on  a  fishing  expedition  there's  no  say- 
ing what  mightn't  happen  to  us.  They  are  a  rough  lot 
those  moor  men,  and  don't  stick  at  trifles." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  about  it,"  Tompkins  replied  hastily; 
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"you  may  rely  on  that.  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  to 
be  going  home !  Nothing  will  be  said  to  you  for  being  an 
hour  late.  I  shall  get  a  licking  to  a  certainty.  How  I 
do  hate  that  Hathorn,  to  be  sure!" 

They  now  came  to  the  point  where  the  road  separated, 
and  each  hurried  on  at  his  best  speed. 

"You  are  late  to-night,  Ned,"  the  boy's  father  said 
when  he  entered.  "  I  don't  like  your  being  out  after 
dark.  I  don't  mind  how  far  you  go  so  that  you  are  in 
by  sunset;  but,  hallo!"  he  broke  off,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  boy's  face  as  he  approached  the  table  at  which  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  sitting  at  tea;  "what  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  face?" 

Captain  Sankey  might  well  be  surprised.  One  of  the 
boy's  eyes  was  completely  closed  by  a  swelling  which 
covered  the  whole  side  of  his  face.  His  lip  was  badly 
cut,  and  the  effect  of  that  and  the  swelling  was  to  give 
his  mouth  the  appearance  of  being  twisted  completely  on 
one  side. 

"Oh!  there's  nothing  the  matter,"  Ned  replied  cheer- 
fully; "but  I  had  a  fight  with  a  boy  on  the  moor." 

"It  is  dreadful! — quite  dreadful!"  Mrs.  Sankey  said; 
"your  going  on  like  this.  It  makes  me  feel  quite  faint 
and  ill  to  look  at  you.  I  wonder  you  don't  get  killed 
with  your  violent  ways." 

Ned  made  no  reply,  but  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and  fell 
to  work  upon  the  hunches  of  thick  brown  bread  and  butter. 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  it  afterwards,  father,"  he  said; 
"it  really  wasn't  my  fault." 
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*!  am  sure  I  don't  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  your 
quarrels  and  fighting,  Edward,"  Mrs.  Sankey  said;  "the 
sight  of  you  is  quite  enough  to  upset  my  nerves  and 
make  me  wretched.  Of  course  if  your  father  chooses  to 
support  you  in  such  goings  on  I  can  say  nothing.  Neither 
he  nor  you  seem  to  remember  how  trying  such  things  as 
these  are  to  anyone  with  a  broken  constitution  like 
mine." 

Captain  Sankey,  knowing  from  experience  how  useless 
it  was  to  attempt  to  argue  with  his  wife  when  she  was 
in  this  mood,  continued  to  eat  his  meal  placidly.  Ned 
seized  his  mug  of  milk  and  water,  and  took  an  impatient 
drink  of  it. 

"Is  there  anything  I  had  better  do  for  my  face?"  he 
asked  his  father  presently. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  you  can  do,  Ned,  will  make 
you  presentable  for  the  next  few  days.  I  believe  that  a 
raw  beef-steak  is  the  best  thing  to  put  on  your  face;  but 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  house,  and  if  there  was,  I 
don't  think  that  I  should  be  justified  in  wasting  it  for  such 
a  purpose.  I  should  say  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to 
keep  a  cloth  soaked  in  cold  water  on  your  face;  that  will 
probably  take  down  the  swelling  to  some  extent." 

After  tea  Ned  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  Abijah, 
with  much  scolding  and  some  commiseration,  applied  a 
wet  cloth  to  his  face,  and  fastened  a  handkerchief  over  it 
to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Then  the  boy  went  into  the  little 
room  which  his  father  called  his  study,  where  he  used  to 
read  the  papers,  to  follow  the  doings  of  the  British  armies 
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in  the  field,  and  above  all  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  quiet.  He 
laujjhed  as  Ned  entered. 

"  You  look  like  a  wounded  hero,  indeed.  Nod.  Now  sit 
down,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  about  this  business;  not,  you 
know,  that  I  have  any  objection  to  your  fighting  when 
it's  necessary.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
boys  to  fight,  and  it  is  no  use  trying  to  alter  boys'  nature. 
As  I  have  always  told  you,  don't  get  into  a  fight  if  you 
can  help  it;  but,  if  you  once  begin,  fight  it  out  like  a 
man." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  help  it  this  time,  father,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  promised  not  to  tell;  but  what 
was  meant  by  that  was  that  I  should  not  tell  anyone  who 
would  do  anything  about  it;  and  as  I  know  you  won't, 
why,  of  course  I  can  tell  you." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  in  the  V^at,  Ned;  a 
promise,  whatever  it  is  about,  is  a  promise." 

"I  know,  father;  but  all  that  was  meant  in  my  case 
was  that  I  would  say  nothing  which  would  cause  injury 
to  those  to  whom  I  promised;  and  it  will  do  them  no  in- 
jury whatever  by  telling  you  in  confidence.  Besides,  it  is 
probable  you  may  learn  about  it  in  another  v»,y;  because, 
unfortunately,  I  broke  the  other  fellow's  leg  very  badly, 
and  there  is  no  saying  what  may  come  of  it,  so  I  think 
you  ought  to  know  all  the  circumstances." 

"Very  well,  Ned,"  his  father  said  quietly;  "this  seems 
to  be  a  serious  business.     Go  on,  my  boy." 

Ned  related  the  whole  circumstances,  his  father  saying 
no  word  until  he  had  finished. 
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"You  have  been  in  no  way  to  blame  in  the  matter,  nor 
could  you  have  acted  otherwise.  The  breaking  of  the 
boy's  leg  is  unfortunate,  but  it  was  a  pure  accident,  and 
even  the  boy's  friends  did  not  blame  you  in  the  matter. 
As  to  the  illegal  drilling,  that  is  no  new  thing;  it  has  been 
known  to  be  going  on  for  many  months,  and.  indeed,  in 
some  places  for  years.  The  authorities  take  but  little  notice 
of  it.  An  outbreak  of  these  poor  fellows  would,  indeed, 
constitute  a  considerable  local  danji^er.  Mills  might  be 
burned  down,  and  possibly  some  obnoxious  masters  killed, 
but  a  few  troops  of  dragoons,  or  half  a  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  would  scatter  them  like  chaff. 

"  The  Irish  rebellion  thirteen  years  ago  was  a  vastly 
more  formidable  affair.  There  it  may  be  said  that  the 
whole  country  was  in  arms,  and  the  element  of  religious 
fanaticism  came  into  play;  but  in  spite  of  that  the  resis- 
tance which  they  opposed  to  the  troops  was  absolutely  con- 
temptible; however,  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  did  not 
see  them  drill,  because  now,  if  by  any  chance  this  lad 
should  die,  and  an  inquiry  were  made  about  it,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  you  to  allude  to  the  subject  at 
all.  You  would  be  able  to  say  truthfully  that  finding  that 
he  was  hurt,  you  went  off",  and  happened  to  come  upon 
four  men  on  the  moor  and  brought  them  to  his  assis- 
tance." 

'*  I  promised  to  go  up  to  see  the  boy,  father.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  is  no  harm?" 

"  None  at  all,  Ned,  it  is  only  natural  that  you  should 
entertain  the  wish;  in  fact  you  have  injured  him  seri- 
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ously,  and  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  alleviate  his 
pain.  I  will  go  in  the  morning  and  see  Dr.  Green.  I 
shall  of  course  tell  him  that  the  boy  was  hurt  in  a  tussle 
with  you,  and  that  you  are  very  sorry  about  it.  The 
fact  that  he  is  some  two  years  older,  as  you  say,  and 
ever  so  much  stronger  and  bigger>  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
you  were  not  likely  to  have  wantonly  provoked  a  fight 
with  him.  I  shall  ask  the  doctor  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  way  of  food  and  comforts  I  can  send  up  for  him." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  the  first  thing  after 
breakfast  Captain  Sankey  went  out  and  called  upon  the 
doctor.  Ned  awaited  his  return  anxiously.  "The  doctor 
says  it's  a  bad  fracture,  Ned,  a  very  bad  fracture,  and 
the  hoy  must  have  had  his  leg  curiously  twisted  under 
him  for  the  bone  to  have  snapped  in  such  a  way.  He 
questions  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  save  the  leg; 
indeed,  he  would  have  taken  it  off  last  night,  but  the 
boy  said  he  would  rather  die,  and  the  men  were  all  against 
it  By  the  help  of  half-a-dozen  men  he  got  the  bones 
into  their  place  again,  and  has  bandaged  the  leg  up  with 
splints;  but  he  is  very  doubtful  what  will  come  o^  it." 

Ned  was  crying  now.  "I  would  give  anything  if  it 
hadn't  happened,  father,  and  he  really  seemed  a  nice 
fellow.  He  said  over  and  over  again  he  didn't  want  to 
hurt  us,  and  I  am  sure  he  didn't,  only  he  thought  he 
oughtn't  to  let  us  pass,  and  as  we  would  go  on  he  had  to 
stop  us." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  Ned,"  his  father  said  kindly. 
"It  is  very  natural  that  you  should  be  grieved  about  it; 
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but  you  see  it  really  was  an  accident;  there  was  nothing 
v^ilful  or  intentional  about  it,  and  you  must  not  take  it 
to  heart  more  than  you  can  help." 

But  Ned  did  take  it  to  heart,  and  for  the  next  fort- 
night was  very  miserable.  The  doctor's  reports  during 
that  time  were  not  hopeful.  Fever  had  set  in,  and  for 
some  days  the  boy  was  delirious,  and  there  was  no  saying 
how  it  would  turn  out.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bulletins  became  somewhat  more  hopeful.  The  lad  was 
quiet  now  from  the  complete  exhaustion  of  his  strength. 
He  might  rally  or  he  might  not;  his  leg  was  going  on 
favourably.  No  bad  symptom  had  set  in,  and  it  was  now 
purely  a  question  of  strength  and  constitution  whether 
he  would  pull  through  it. 

Mrs.  Sankey  had  been  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  the 
whole  matter.  She  had  once  or  twice  expressed  a  lan- 
guid surprise  at  Ned's  altered  manner  and  extreme  quiet- 
ness; but  her  interest  was  not  sufficient  for  her  to  inquire 
whether  there  were  any  reasons  for  this  change.  Abijah 
had  been  taken  into  Captain  Sankey';'.  counsels,  and  as 
soon  as  the  fever  had  abated,  and  the  doctor  pronounced 
that  the  most  nourishing  food  was  now  requisite,  she  set  to 
work  to  prepare  the  strongest  broths  and  jellies  she  could 
make,  and  these,  with  bottles  of  port-wine,  were  taken  by 
her  every  evening  to  the  doctor,  who  carried  them  up  in 
his  gig  on  his  visits  to  his  patient  in  the  moniing.  On 
the  third  Saturday  the  doctor  told  Ned  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  boy  had  fairly  turned  the  corner  and 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  that  he  might  now 
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go  up  and  see  him.  His  friends  had  expressed  their 
warm  gratitude  for  the  supplies  which  had  been  sent 
up,  and  clearly  cherished  no  animosity  against  Ned. 
The  boy  had  been  informed  of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  his 
young  antagonist  as  to  his  condition,  and  had  nodded 
feebly  when  asked  if  he  would  see  Ned  should  he  call 
upon  him.  It  was  therefore  without  any  feeling  of  trepi- 
dation as  to  his  reception  that  Ned  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon entered  Varley. 

Varley  was  a  scattered  village  lying  at  the  very  edge 
of  the  moor.  The  houses  were  built  just  where  the 
valley  began  to  dip  down  from  the  uplands,  the  depres- 
sion being  deep  enough  to  shelter  them  from  the  winds 
which  swept  across  the  moor.  Some  of  those  which 
stood  lowest  were  surrounded  by  a  few  stumpy  fruit- 
trees  in  the  gardens,  but  the  majority  stood  bleak  and 
bare.  From  most  of  the  houses  the  sound  of  the  shuttle 
told  that  hand-weaving  was  carried  on  within,  and  when 
the  weather  was  warm  women  sat  at  the  doors  with 
their  spinning-wheels.  The  younger  men  for  the  most 
part  worked  as  croppers  in  the  factories  in  Marsden. 

In  good  times  Varley  had  been  a  flourishing  village, 
that  is  to  say  its  inhabitants  had  earned  good  wages;  but 
no  one  passing  through  the  bare  and  dreary  village 
would  have  imagined  that  it  had  ever  seen  good  days, 
for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  earnings  had  gone  in 
dvink,  and  the  Varley  men  had  a  bad  name  even  in  a 
country  and  at  a  time  when  heavy  drinking  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exceptic^^     But  whatever  good  times  it 
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may  have  had  they  were  gone  now.  Wages  had  fallen 
grealy  and  the  prices  of  food  risen  enormously,  and  the 
wolf  was  at  the  door  of  every  cottage.  No  wonder  the 
men  became  desperate,  and  believing  tliat  all  their  suf- 
ferings arose  from  the  introduction  of  the  new  ma- 
chinery had  bound  themselves  to  destroy  it  whatever 
happened. 

A  woman  of  whom  he  inquired  for  John  Swinton's 
cottage  told  him  that  it  was  the  last  on  the  left.  Although 
he  told  himself  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  it 
needed  all  Ned's  determination  to  nerve  himself  to  tap 
at  the  door  of  the  low  thatched  cottage.  A  young  woman 
opened  it. 

"  If  you  please,"  Ned  said,  "  I  have  come  to  see  Bill ; 
the  doctor  said  he  would  see  me.  It  was  I  who  hurt 
him,  but  indeed  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it." 

"  A  noice  bizness  yoi've  made  of  it  atween  ee,"  the 
woman  said,  but  in  a  not  unkind  voice.  "Who'd  ha' 
thought  as  Bill  would  ha'  got  hurted  by  such  a  little  un 
as  thou  be'st;  but  coom  in,  he  will  be  main  glad  to  see  ee, 
and  thy  feyther  ha'  been  very  good  in  sending  up  all 
sorts  o'  things  for  him.  He's  been  very  nigh  agooing 
whoam,  but  I  believe  them  things  kept  un  from  it." 

The  cottage  contained  but  two  rooms.  In  a  comer  of 
the  living-room,  into  which  Ned  followed  the  woman. 
Bill  Swinton  lay  upon  a  bed  which  Captain  Sankey  had 
sent  up.  Ned  would  not  have  known  him  again,  and 
could  scarce  believe  that  the  thin  feeble  figure  was  the 
sturdy  strong-built  boy  with  whom  he  had  struggled  on 
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the  moor.    His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  went  up  to 
the  bedside. 

"I  am  so  sorry!"  he  said;  "I  have  grieved  so  all  the 
time  you  have  been  ill." 

"  It's  all  roight,  young  un,"  the  boy  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  thar's  no  call  vor  to  fret.  It  warn't  thy  fault;  thou 
couldn't  not  tell  why  oi  would  not  let  ee  pass,  and  ye 
were  roight  enough  to  foight  rather  than  to  toorn  back. 
I  doan't  blame  ee  nohow,  and  thou  stoodst  up  well  agin 
me.  Oi  doon't  bear  no  malice  vor  a  fair  foight,  not  loikely. 
Thy  feyther  has  been  roight  good  to  oi,  and  the  things 
he  sends  oi  up  ha'  done  oi  a  power  o'  good.  Oi  hoap 
as  how  they  will  let  oi  eat  afore  long;  oi  feels  as  if  oi 
could  hearty,  but  the  doctor  he  woin't  let  oi." 

"  I  hope  in  a  few  days  he  will  let  you,"  Ned  said,  "  and 
then  I  am  sure  father  will  send  you  up  some  nice  things. 
I  have  brought  you  up  some  of  my  books  for  you  to  look 
at  the  pictures." 

The  boy  looked  pleased. 

"  Oi  shall  loike  that,"  Bill  said;  "  but  oi  sha'n't  know 
what- they  be  about." 

"  But  I  will  come  up  every  Saturday  if  you  will  let 
me,  and  tell  you  the  stories  all  about  them." 

"  Willee  now  ?     That  will  be  main  koinde  o'  ye." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  strong  enough  to  listen  to-day," 

Ned  said,  seeing  how  feebly  the  boy  spoke;  "  but  I  hope 

,  by  next  Saturday  you  will  be  much  stronger.    And  now 

I  v-ill  say  good-bye,  for  the  doctor  said  that  I  must  not 

talk  too  long." 
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So  saying  Ned  left  the  cottage  and  made  his  way  back 
to  Marsden  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  the  last 
three  weeks. 

From  that  time  Ned  went  np  regularly  for  some  weeks 
every  Saturday  to  see  Bill  Swinton,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  his  schoolfellows,  who  sould  not  imagine  why  he 
refused  to  join  in  their  walks  or  games  on  those  days; 
but  he  was  well  repaid  by  the  pleasure  which  his  visits 
afforded.  The  days  passed  very  drearily  to  the  sick  boy, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  a  life  spent  entirely  in  the  open 
air,  and  he  looked  forward  with  eager  longing  to  Ned's 
visits. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  he  was  strong 
enough  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  Ned  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  his  voice  was  heartier  and  stronger.  He  listened 
with  delight  as  Ned  read  through  the  books  he  had 
brought  him  from  end  to  end,  often  stopping  him  to  ask 
questions  as  to  the  many  matters  beyond  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  conversations  on  these  points  were  often  so 
long  that  the  continuance  of  the  reading  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  visit. 

To  Bill  everything  he  heard  was  wonderful.  Hitherto 
his  world  had  ended  at  Marsden,  and  the  accounts  of 
voyages  and  travels  in  strange  lands  were  full  of  surprise 
and  interest  to  him.  Especially  he  loved  to  talk  to  Ned 
of  India,  where  the  boy  had  lived  up  to  the  time  when 
his  father  had  received  his  wound,  and  Ned's  account  of 
the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  people  there  were 
even  more  interesting  to  him  than  book& 
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At  the  end  of  two  months  after  Ned's  first  visit  Bill  was 
able  to  walk  about  with  a  stick,  and  Ned  now  discontinued 
his  regular  visits;  but  whenever  he  had  a  Saturday  on 
which  there  was  no  particular  engagement  he  would  go 
for  a  chat  with  Bill,  for  a  strong  friendship  had  now  sprung 
up  between  the  lads. 

On  Ned's  side  the  feeling  consisted  partly  of  regret  for 
the  pain  and  injury  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  companion, 
partly  in  real  liking  for  the  honesty  and  fearlessness  which 
marked  the  boy's  character.  On  Bill's  side  the  feeling 
was  one  of  intense  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  atten- 
tion which  Ned  had  paid  him,  for  his  giving  up  his  play- 
hours  to  his  amusement,  and  the  pains  which  he  had 
taken  to  lighten  the  dreary  time  of  his  confinement. 
Added  to  this  there  was  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
superior  knowledge  of  his  friend.  "  There  was  nothing," 
he  often  said  to  himself,  "as  oi  wouldn't  do  for  that 
young  un." 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  CROPPER  VILLAGK 


AD  as  were  times  in  Varley  the  two  public- 
houses,  one  of  which  stood  at  either  end  of 
the  village,  were  for  the  most  part  well  filled 
of  an  evening;  but  this,  as  the  landlords 
knew  to  their  cost,  was  the  result  rather  of  habit  than  of 
thirst.  The  orders  given  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  mugs  stood  empty  on  the  table  for  a  long  time  before 
being  refilled.  In  point  of  numbers  the  patrons  of  the 
"Brown  Cow"  and  the  "Spotted  Dog"  were  not  unequal; 
but  the  "  Dog"  did  a  larger  trade  than  its  rival,  for  it  was 
the  resort  of  the  younger  men,  while  the  "  Cow"  was  the 
meeting-place  of  the  elders.  A  man  who  had  neither  wife 
nor  child  to  support  could  manage  even  in  these  hard 
times  to  pay  for  his  quart  or  two  of  liquor  of  an  evening; 
but  a  pint  mug  was  the  utmost  that  those  who  had  other 
mouths  than  their  own  to  fill  could  afford. 

Fortunately  tobacco,  although  dear  enough  if  pur- 
chased in  the  towns,  cost  comparatively  little  upon  the 
cioors,  for  scarce  a  week  passed  but  some  lugger  ran  in  at 
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night  to  some  little  bay  among  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  for  the  most  part  landed  her  bales  and  kegs  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  coastguard.  So  there  were 
plenty  of  places  scattered  all  over  the  moorland  where 
tobacco  could  be  bought  cheap,  and  where  when  the  right 
signal  was  given  a  noggin  of  spirits  could  be  had  from 
the  keg  which  was  lying  concealed  in  the  wood-stack  or 
rubbish  heap.  What  drunkenness  there  was  on  the  moors 
proHted  his  majesty's  excise  but  little. 

The  evenings  at  the  "Cow"  were  not  lively.  The  men 
smoked  their  long  pipes  and  sipped  their  beer  slowly,  and 
sometimes  for  half  an  hour  no  one  spoke;  but  it  was  as 
good  as  conversation,  for  every  one  knew  what  the  rest 
were  thinking  of — the  bad  times,  but  no  one  had  any- 
thing new  to  say  about  them.  They  were  not  brilliant, 
these  sturdy  Yorkshiremen.  They  suffered  patiently  and 
uncomplainingly,  because  they  did  not  see  that  any  effort 
of  theirs  could  alter  the  state  of  things.  They  accepted 
the  fact  that  the  high  prices  were  due  to  the  war;  but 
why  the  war  was  always  going  on  was  more  than  any 
of  them  knew.  It  gave  them  a  vague  satisfaction  when 
they  heard  that  a  British  victory  had  been  won;  and 
when  money  liad  been  more  plentiful,  the  occasion  had 
been  a  good  excuse  for  an  extra  bout  of  drinking,  for 
most  of  them  were  croppers,  and  had  in  their  time  been 
as  rough  and  as  wild  as  the  younger  men  were  now;  but 
they  had  learned  a  certain  amount  of  wisdom,  and  shook 
their  heads  over  the  talk  and  doings  of  the  younger  m 
who  met  at  the  "  Dog." 
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Here  there  was  neither  quiet  nor  resignation,  but  fiery 
talk  and  stern  determination ;  it  was  a  settled  thing  here 
that  the  machines  were  responsible  for  the  bad  times. 
The  fact  that  such  times  prevailed  over  the  whole  coun- 
try in  no  way  affected  their  opinion.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  deny  that  there  was  a  war,  that  food  was  dear,  and 
taxation  heavy.  These  things  might  be;  but  the  effect  of 
the  machinery  came  straight  home  to  them,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  if  they  did  but  hold  together  and  wreck 
the  machines  prosperity  would  return  to  Varley. 

The  organization  for  resistance  was  extensive.  There 
were  branches  in  every  village  in  West  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Nottingham,  and  Derby — all  acting  with  a  common 
purpose.  The  members  were  bound  by  terrible  oaths  upon 
joining  the  society  to  be  true  to  its  objects,  to  abstain  on 
pain  of  death  from  any  word  which  might  betray  its 
secrets,  and  to  carry  into  execution  its  orders,  even  if 
these  should  involve  the  slaying  of  a  near  relation  proved 
to  have  turned  traitor  to  the  society. 

Hitherto  no  very  marked  success  had  attended  its 
doings.  There  had  been  isolaLed  riots  in  many  places, 
mills  had  been  burned,  and  machinery  broken.  But  the 
members  looked  forward  to  better  thing;:i.  So  far  their 
only  successes  had  been  obtained  by  threats  rather  than 
deeds,  for  many  manufacturers  had  been  deterred  from 
adopt'ng  the  new  machinery  by  the  receipt  of  threaten- 
ing letters  signed  "  King  Lud,"  saying  that  their  fac- 
en  tories  would  be  burned  and  themselves  shot  should  they 
venture  upon  altering  their  machinery. 
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The  orjran  of  communication  between  the  members  of 
the  society  at  Varley  and  those  in  other  villaj];es  was  the 
blacksmith,  or  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  the  minister, 
John  Stukeley,  who  on  week-days  worked  at  the  ibr<;e 
next  door  to  the  "  Spotted  Dog,"  and  on  Sundays  held 
services  in  "Little  Bethel" — a  tiny  meeting-house  stand- 
ing back  from  the  road. 

Had  John  Stukeley  been  busier  during  the  week  he 
would  have  had  less  time  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  "King 
Lud;"  but  for  many  hours  a  day  his  fire  was  banked  up, 
for  except  to  make  repairs  in  any  of  the  frames  which 
had  got  out  of  order,  or  to  put  on  a  shoe  which  a  horse 
had  cast  on  his  way  up  the  hill  from  Marsden,  there 
was  but  little  employment  for  him. 

The  man  was  not  a  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  but  came 
from  Liverpool,  and  his  small  spare  figure  contrasted 
strongly  with  those  of  the  tall  square-built  Yorkshiremen 
among  whom  he  lived. 

He  was  a  good  workman,  but  his  nervous  irritability, 
his  self-assertion,  and  impatience  of  orders  had  lost  him 
so  many  places  that  he  had  finally  determined  to  be- 
come his  own  master,  and,  coming  into  a  few  pounds  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  had  wandered  away  from  the 
great  towns,  until,  finding  in  Varley  a  village  without  a 
smith,  he  had  established  himself  there,  and  having 
adopted  the  grievances  of  the  men  as  his  own,had  speedily 
become  a  leading  figure  among  them. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  the  old  man  who  had  offi- 
ciated at  Little  Bethel  had  died,  and  Stukeley,  who  had 
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from  the  first  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  service,  and 
who  possessed  the  faculty  of  fluent  speech  to  a  degree 
rare  among  the  Yorkshiremen,  was  installed  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  soon  filled  Little  Bethel  as  it  had  never  been 
filled  before.  In  his  predecessor's  time,  small  as  the  meet- 
ing-house was,  it  had  been  comparatively  empty.  Two 
or  three  men,  half  a  dozen  women,  and  their  children 
being  the  only  attendants,  but  it  was  now  filled  to 
crowding. 

iStukeley's  religion  was  political;  his  prayers  and  dis- 
courses related  to  the  position  of  aflfairs  in  Varley  rather 
than  to  Christianity.  They  were  a  down-t/rodden  people 
whom  he  implored  to  burst  the  bonds  of  their  Egyptian 
task-masters.  The  strength  he  prayed  for  was  the 
strength  to  struggle  and  to  fight.  The  enemy  he  de- 
nounced was  the  capitalist  rather  than  the  devil. 

Up  to  that  time  "  King  Lud "  had  but  few  followers  in 
Varley;  but  the  fiery  discourses  in  Little  Bethel  roused 
among  the  younger  men  a  passionate  desire  to  right  their 
alleged  wrongs,  and  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  de- 
nounced as  their  oppressors,  so  the  society  recruited  its 
numbers  fast.  Stukeley  was  appointed  the  local  secretary, 
partly  because  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  partly  because 
he  alone  among  its  members  was  able  to  write,  and  under 
his  vigorous  impulsion  Varley  became  one  of  the  leading 
centres  of  the  organization  in  West  Yorkshire. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  soon  after  Bill  Swinton 
had  become  convalescent.  The  parlour  of  the  "Brown 
Cow"  was  filled  with  its  usual  gathering;  a  peat-fire  glowed 
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upon  the  hearth,  and  two  tallow-candles  burned  some- 
what faintly  in  the  dense  smoke.  Mugs  of  beer  stood  on 
the  tables,  but  they  were  seldom  applied  to  the  lips  of 
the  smokers,  for  they  had  to  do  service  without  being  re- 
filled through  the  long  evening.  The  silence  was  broken 
only  by  the  short  puffs  at  the  pipes.  All  were  thinking 
over  the  usual  topic,  when  old  Gideon  Jones  unexpectedly 
led  their  ideas  into  another  channel. 

"  Give  heern,"  he  said  slowly,  taking  Lis  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  "  as  how  Nance  Wilson's  little  gal  is  wuss." 

"Ay,  indeed!"  "So  oi've  heern,"  "Be  she  now?"  and 
various  other  exclamations  arose  i'rom  the  smokers. 

Gideon  was  pleased  with  the  effect  he  had  produced, 
and  R  few  minutes  later  continued  the  subject. 

"It  be  the  empty  coopbud  more  aor  illness,  I  expect." 
There  was  another  chorus  of  assent,  and  a  still  heartier  one 
when  he  wound  up  the  subject:  "These  be  hard  toimes 
surelye." 

Thinking  th:Lt  he  had  now  done  sufficient  to  vindicate 
his  standing  as  one  of  the  original  thinkers  of  the  village 
Gideon  relapsed  into  silence  and  smoked  away  gravely 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire  in  the  post  of  honour  on 
one  side  of  which  was  his  regular  seat.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  drop  altogether, 
and  Luke  Marner  brought  it  into  prominence  again  by 
remarking: 

"  They  tell  oi  as  how  Nance  has  asked  Bet  Collins  to 
watch  by  the  rood  soide  to  catch  doctor  as  he  droives 
whoam.    He  went  out  this  arternoon  to  Retlow." 
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"  Oi  doubt  he  woant  do  she  much  good ;  it  be  food,  and 
not  doctor's  stuff  as  the  child  needs,"  another  remarked. 

"  That  be  so,  surelye,"  went  up  in  a  general  chorus,  and 
then  a  new-comer  who  had  just  entered  the  room  said: 

"  Oi  ha'  joost  coom  vrom  Nance's  and  Bill  Swinton  ha' 
sent  in  a  basin  o'  soup  as  he  got  vrom  the  feyther  o'  that 
boy  as  broke  his  leg.  Nance  war  a  feeding  the  child  wi' 
it,  and  maybe  it  will  do  her  good.  He  ha'  been  moighty 
koind  to  Bill,  that  chap  hav." 

"  He  ha'  been  that,"  Gideon  said  after  the  chorus  of  ap- 
proval had  died  away. 

'*  Oi  seed  t'  young  un  to-day  a-sitting  in  front  o*  th*  cot- 
tage, a-talking  and  laughing  wi'  Bill." 

"  They  be  good  uns,  feyther  and  son,  though  they  tells 
oi  as  neither  on  them  hain't  Yaarkshire." 

The  gen^i-al  feeling  among  the  company  was  evidently 
one  of  surprise  that  any  good  thing  should  be  found  out- 
side Yorkshire.  But  further  talk  on  the  subject  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  slight  exclamation  at  the  door. 

"  0  what  a  smoke,  feyther!  I  can't  see  you,  but  I  sup- 
pose you're  somewhere  here.     You're  wanted  at  home." 

Although  *he  speaker  was  visible  to  but  few  in  the 
room  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  her  identity,  or  as  to 
the  person  addressed  as  feyther.  Mary  Powlett  was  in- 
deed the  niece  and  not  the  daughter  of  Luke  Marner, 
but  as  he  had  brought  her  up  from  childhood  she  looked 
upon  him  as  ''.fcr  father.  It  was  i  er  accent  and  the  tone  of 
her  voice  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  any  of  those 
present  to  see  her  face. 
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Luke  was  a  bachelor  when  the  child  had  arrived  fifteen 
years  before  in  the  carrier's  cart  from  Marsden,  having 
made  the  journey  in  a  similar  conveyance  to  that  town 
from  Sheffield,  where  her  father  and  mother  had  died 
within  a  week  of  each  other,  the  last  request  of  her 
mother  being  that  little  Polly  should  be  S3nt  off  to  the 
care  of  Luke  Marner  at  Varley. 

Luke  had  not  then  settled  down  into  the  position  of 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  village,  and  he  had  been  some- 
what embarrassed  by  the  arrival  of  the  three-year-old 
girl.  He  decided  promptly,  however,  upon  quitting  the 
lodgings  which  he  had  as  a  single  man  orcupied  and 
taking  a  cottage  by  himself.  His  neighbours  urged  upon 
him  that  so  small  a  child  could  not  remain  alone  all  day 
while  he  was  away  at  Marsden  at  work — a  proposition  to 
which  he  assented;  but  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  in- 
stead of  placing  her  during  the  day  under  the  care  of  «^ne 
of  the  women  of  the  place,  he  took  her  down  with  him  to 
Marsden  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  a  respectable 
woman  there  who  had  children  of  her  own. 

Smarting  at  five  every  morning  from  his  cottage  with 
Polly  perched  on  his  shoulder  he  tramped  down  to  the 
town,  leaving  her  there  before  going  to  work,  and  calling 
for  her  in  the  evening.  A  year  later  he  married,  and  the 
village  supposed  that  Polly  would  now  be  left  behind. 
But  they  v/ere  mistaken.  When  he  became  engaged  he 
had  said: 

"  Now  Loiza,  there's  one  point  as  oi  wish  settled.  As  oi 
have  told  ye,  oi  ha'  partly  chosen  ye  becos  oi  knowed  as 
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how  ye  would  maake  a  good  mother  to  my  little  Polly; 
but  oi  doan't  mean  to  give  up  taking  her  down  with  me 
o'  days  to  the  town.  Oi  likes  to  ha'  her  wi'  me  on  the 
roade — it  makes  it  shorter  loike.  As  thou  knowest  thyself, 
oi  ha'  bin  a  chaanged  man  sin  she  coom  There  warn't  a 
cropper  in  the  village  drank  harder  nor  oi;  but  oi  maad  oop 
moi  moind  when  she  came  to  gi'  it  up,  and  oi  have  gi'd  it  up." 

"  I  know,  Luke,"  the  girl  said.  "  I  wouldna  have  had 
ye,  hadn't  ye  doon  so,  as  I  told  ye  two  years  agone.  I 
know  the  child  ha'  done  it,  and  I  loves  her  for  it  and 
will  be  a  good  mother  to  her." 

"  Oi  knows  you  will,  Loiza,  and  oi  hain't  feared  as  ye'll 
be  jealous  if  so  be  as  ye've  children  o'  your  own.  Oi 
sha'n't  love  'em  a  bit  the  less  coss  oi  loves  little  Polly. 
She  be  just  the  image  o'  what  moi  sister  Jane  was  when 
she  war  a  little  thing  and  oi  used  to  take  care  o'  her. 
Mother  she  didn't  belong  to  this  village,  and  the  rough 
ways  of  the  men  and  the  drink  frightened  her.  She  war 
quiet  and  tidy  and  neat  in  her  ways,  and  Jane  took  arter 
her,  and  glad  she  was  when  the  time  came,  to  marry 
and  get  away  from  Varley  Oi  be  roight  sure  if  she 
knows  owt  what's  goin'  on  down  here,  she  would  be  glad 
to  know  as  her  child  ain't  bein'  brought  oop  in  Varley 
ways.  I  ha'  arranged  wi'  the  woman  where  she  gets  her 
meals  for  her  to  go  to  school  wi'  her  own  children.  Dost 
thee  object  to  that,  lass  ? — if  so,  say  so  noo  afore  it's  too 
late,  but  doon't  thraw  it  in  moi  face  arterwards.  Ef 
thou'st  children  they  shall  go  to  school  too.  Oi  don  i>  want 
to  do  more  for  Polly  nor  oi'd  do  for  moi  own." 
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"I  ha'  no  objection,  Luke.  I  remembers  your  sister, 
how  pretty  and  quiet  she  wor;  and  thou  shalt  do  what 
you  likest  wi'  Polly,  wi'out  no  grumble  from  me." 

Eliza  Marner  kept  the  promise  she  had  made  before 
marriage  faithfully.  If  she  ever  felt  in  her  heart  any 
jealousy  as  she  saw  Polly  growing  up  a  pretty  bright  little 
maiden,  as  different  to  the  usual  child  product  of  Varley 
as  could  well  be,  she  was  wise  enough  never  to  express 
her  thoughts,  and  behaved  with  motherly  kindness  to 
her  in  the  evening  hours  spent  at  home.  She  would  per- 
haps have  felt  the  task  a  harder  one  had  her  own  elder 
children  been  girls;  but  three  boys  came  first,  and  a  girl 
was  not  born  until  she  had  been  married  eleven  years. 
Polly,  who  was  now  fourteen,  had  just  come  home  from  her 
schooling  at  Marsden  for  good,  and  was  about  to  go  out 
into  service  there.  But  after  the  birth  of  her  little  girl 
Mrs.  Marner,  who  had  never  for  a  Varley  girl  been  strong, 
faded  rapidly  away;  and  Polly's  stay  at  home,  intended 
at  first  to  last  but  a  few  weeks  until  its  -nother  was 
about  again,  extended  into  months. 

The  failing  woman  reaped  now  the  benefit  of  Polly's 
training.  Ker  gentle  quiet  way,  her  soft  voice,  her  neat- 
ness and  tidiness,  made  her  an  excellent  nurse,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  sick-room  of 
the  woman  who  had  made  so  kind  an  adopted  mother 
to  her.  Her  influence  kept  even  the  rough  boys  quiet; 
and  all  Varley,  which  had  at  first  been  unanimous  in 
its  condemnation  of  the  manner  in  which  Luke  Marner 
was  bringing  up  that  "gal"  of  his,  just  as  if  the  place  was 
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not  good  enough  for  her,  were  now  forced  to  confess  that 
the  experiment  had  turned  out  well. 

"  Polly,  my  dear,"  the  sick  woman  said  to  her  one  after- 
noon when  the  girl  had  been  reading  to  her  for  some 
time,  and  was  now  busy  mending  some  of  the  boys' 
clothes,  while  baby,  nearly  a  year  old,  was  gravely  amus- 
ing herself  with  a  battered  doll  upon  the  floor,  "  I  used 
to  think,  though  I  never  said  so,  as  your  feyther  war 
making  a  mistake  in  bringing  you  up  different  to  other 
gals  here;  but  I  see  as  he  was  right.  There  ain't  one  of 
them  as  would  have  been  content  to  give  up  all  their 
time  and  thoughts  to  a  sick  woman  as  thou  hast  done. 
There  ain't  a  house  in  the  village  as  tidy  and  comfortable 
as  this,  and  the  boys  mind  you  as  they  never  minded  me. 
When  I  am  gone  Luke  will  miss  me,  but  thar  won't  be 
no  difference  in  his  comfort,  and  I  know  thou'lt  look 
arter  baby  and  be  a  mother  to  her.  I  don't  suppose  as 
thou  wilt  stay  here  long;  thou  art  over  fifteen  now,  and 
the  lads  will  not  be  long  afore  they  begin  to  come  a-coort- 
ing  of  thee.  But  doan't  ee  marry  in  Varley,  Polly.  My 
Luke's  been  a  good  husband  to  me.  But  thou  know'st 
what  the  most  of  them  be — they  may  do  for  Varley-bred 
gals,  but  not  for  the  like  of  thee.  And  when  thou  goest 
take  baby  wi'  thee  and  bring  her  up  like  thysel  till  she 
be  old  enough  to  coorn  back  and  look  arter  Luke  and  the 
house." 

Polly  was  crying  quietly  while  the  dying  woman  was 
speaking.  The  doctor,  on  leaving  that  morning,  had  told 
her  that  he  could  do  no  more  and  that  Mrs.  Marner  was 
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sinking  rapidly.  Kneeling  now  beside  the  bed  she  pro- 
mised to  do  all  that  her  adopted  mother  asked  her,  add- 
ing, "  and  I  shall  never,  never  leave  feyther  as  long  as  he 
lives."     The  woman  smiled  faintly, 

*  Many  a  girl  ha'  said  that  afore  now,  Polly,  and  ha' 
changed  her  moind  when  the  roight  man  asked  her.  Don't 
ee  make  any  promises  that  a-way,  lass.  'Tis  natural  that, 
when  a  lassie's  time  comes,  she  should  wed;  and  if  Luke 
feels  loanly  here,  why  he's  got  it  in  his  pow^er  to  get  an- 
other to  keep  house  for  him.  He  be  but  a  little  over  forty 
now;  and  as  he  ha'  lived  steady  and  kept  hisself  away 
from  drink,  he  be  a  yoonger  man  now  nor  many  a  one 
ten  year  yoonger.  Don't  ye  think  to  go  to  sacrifice  your 
loife  to  hissen.  And  now,  child,  read  me  that  chapter 
over  agin,  and  then  I  think  I  could  sleep  a  bit." 

Before  morning  Eliza  Marner  had  passed  away,  and 
Polly  became  the  head  of  her  uncle's  house.  Two  years 
had  passed,  and  so  far  Mary  Powlett  showed  no  signs  of 
leaving  the  house,  which,  even  the  many  women  in  the 
village,  who  envied  her  for  her  prettiness  and  neatness 
and  disliked  her  for  what  they  called  her  airs,  acknow- 
ledged that  she  managed  well.  But  it  was  not  from  lack 
of  suitors.  There  were  at  least  half-a-dozen  stalwart 
young  croppers  who  would  gladly  have  paid  court  to  her 
had  there  been  the  smallest  sign  on  her  part  of  willingness 
to  accept  their  attentions;  but  Polly,  though  bright  and 
jheerful  and  pleasant  to  all,  afforded  to  none  of  them  an 
opportunity  for  anything  approaching  intimacy. 

On  Sundays,  the  times  alone  when  their  occupations 
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enabled  the  youth  of  Varley  'jO  devote  themselves  to  at- 
tentions to  the  maidens  they  favoured,  Mary  Powlett 
was  not  to  be  found  at  home  after  breakfast,  for,  having 
set  everything  in  readiness  for  dinner,  she  always  started 
for  Marsden,  taking  little  Susan  with  her,  and  there  spent 
the  day  with  the  woman  who  had  even  more  than  Eliza 
Marner  been  her  mother.  Shs  had,  a  month  after  his 
wife's  death,  fought  a  battle  with  Luke  and  conquored. 
The  latter  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  plans  he  had  origi- 
nally drawn  up  for  her,  proposed  that  she  should  go  into 
service  at  Marsden. 

"Oi  shall  miss  thee  sorely,  Polly,"  he  said;  "  and  oi  doan't 
disguise  it  from  thee,  vor  the  last  year,  lass,  thou  hast 
been  the  light  o'  this  house,  and  oi  couldna  have  spared 
ye.  But  oi  ha'  always  fixed  that  thou  shouldst  go  into 
service  at  Marsden —  Varley  is  not  fit  vor  the  loikes  o'  ye. 
We  be  a  rough  lot  here,  and  a  drunken ;  and  though  oi  shall 
miss  thee  sorely  for  a  while,  oi  must  lam  to  do  wi'out  thee." 

Polly  heard  him  in  silence,  and  then  positively  refused 
to  go.  "You  have  been  all  to  me,  feyther,  since  I  was  a 
child,  and  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  now.  I  don't  say 
that  Varley  is  altogether  nice,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy 
here  with  you  and  the  boys  and  dear  little  Susan,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  leave,  and  so — there! ' 

Luke  knew  well  how  great  would  be  the  void  which 
her  absence  would  make,  but  he  still  struggled  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  "  But,  Polly,  oi  should  na  loike  to  see  thee 
marry  here,  and  thy  mother  would  never  ha'  loiked  it, 
aad  thou  wilt  no  chance  of  seeing  other  men  here." 
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"Why  I  am  only  sixteen,  feyther,  and  we  need  not 
talk  of  my  marriage  for  years  and  years  yet,  and  I  pro- 
mise yt'U  I  shan't  think  ot  marrying  in  Varley  when  the 
time  comes;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  should  like,  and  that 
is  to  spend  Sundays,  say  once  a  fortnight,  down  with 
Mrs.  Mason;  they  were  so  quiet  and  jstill  tlx.re,  and  I  did 
like  so  much  going  to  the  church;  and  I  hate  that  Little 
Bethel,  especially  sincp  that  honi'Mie  nan  came  there;  he 
is  a  disgrace,  feyther,  and  you  will  see  that  mischief  will 
come  out  of  his  talk." 

"Oi  don't  like  him  myself,  Polly,  and  maybe  mo  and  the 
boys  wdl  sometoimes  come  down  to  the  church  thou  art 
so  fond  of.  However,  if  thou  wilt  agree  to  go  down  every 
Sunday  to  Mrs.  Mason,  thou  shalt  stay  here  for  a  bit 
till  oi  see  what  can  best  be  done." 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  Polly  went  off*  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  Luke  went  down  of  an  evening  to  fetch 
her  back. 

"  Well,  what  is't,  lass?"  he  asked  as  he  joined  her  outside 
the  "Brown  Cow." 

"  George  has  scalded  his  leg  badly,  feyther.  i  was  jusii 
putting  Susan  to  bed,  and  he  took  the  kettle  off"  the  fire 
to  pour  some  water  in  the  tea-pot,  when  Dick  pushed 
him,  or  something,  and  the  boiling  water  went  ovjr 
his  leg." 

"Oi'll  give  that  Dick  a  hiding,"  Luke  said  Wi-athfully 
as  he,  hastened  along  by  her  side.  '  Why  didn't  ye  send 
him  here  to  tell  me  instead  of  cooming  thyself?" 

"It  was  only  an  accident,  feyther,  and  Dick  was  so 
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frightened  when  he  saw  what  had  happened  and  heard 
George  cry  out  that  he  ran  out  at  once.  I  have  put  some 
flour  on  George's  leg;  but  1  think  the  doctor  ought  to  see 
him,  that's  why  I  came  for  you." 

"It's  no  use  moi  goaing  voor  him  now,  lass,  he  be  ex- 
pected along  here  every  minute.  Jack  Wilson,  he  be  on 
the  look-out  by  the  roadside  vor  to  stop  him  to  ask  him 
to  see  Nance,  who  be  taken  main  bad.  I  will  see  him 
and  ask  him  to  send  doctor  to  oor  house  when  he  comes, 
and  tell  Jarge  I  will  be  oop  in  a  minute." 

Upon  the  doctor's  arrival  he  pronounced  the  scald  to 
be  a  serious  one,  and  Dick,  who  had  been  found  sobbing 
outside  the  cottage  and  had  been  cuffed  by  his  father,  was 
sent  down  with  the  doctor  into  the  town  to  bring  up 
some  lint  to  envelop  the  leg.  The  doctor  had  already 
paid  his  visit  to  Nance  Wilson,  and  had  rated  her  father 
soundly  for  not  procuring  better  food  for  her. 

"It's  all  nonsense  your  saying  the  times  are  bad,"  he 
said  in  reply  to  the  man's  vexcuses.  "I  know  the  times 
are  bad;  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  half  your 
wages  go  at  the  public-house;  your  family  are  starving 
while  you  are  squandering  money  in  drink.  That  child 
is  sinking  from  pure  want  of  food,  and  I  doubt  if  she 
would  not  be  gone  now  if  it  hadn't  have  been  for  that 
soup  your  wife  tells  me  Bill  Swinton  sent  in  to  her.  I 
tell  you,  if  she  dies  you  will  be  as  much  her  murderer  as 
if  you  had  chopped  her  down  with  a  hatchet." 

The  plain  speaking  of  the  doctor  was  the  terror  of  his 
parish  patients,  who  nevertheless  respected  him  for  the 
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honest  truths  he  told  them.  He  himselt  used  to  say  that 
his  plain  speaking  saved  him  a  world  of  trouble,  for  that 
his  patients  took  good  care  never  to  send  for  him  except 
when  he  was  really  wanted. 

The  next  day  Mary  Powlett  was  unable  to  go  off  as 
usual  to  Marsden  as  George  was  in  great  pain  from  his 
scald.  She  went  down  to  church,  however,  in  the  evening 
with  her  father,  Bill  Swinton  taking  her  place  by  the 
bedside  of  the  boy. 

"Thou  hast  been  a-sitting  by  moi  bedside  hours  every 
day,  Polly,"  he  said,  "and  it's  moi  turn  now  to  take  thy 
place  here.  Jack  ha'  brought  over  all  moi  books,  for  oi 
couldn't  maake  a  shift  to  carry  them  and  use  moi  crutches, 
and  oi'U  explain  all  the  pictures  to  Jarge  jest  as  Maister 
Ned  explained  'em  to  oi." 

The  sight  of  the  pictures  reconciled  George  to  Polly's 
departure,  and  seeing  the  lad  was  amused  and  comfortable 
she  started  with  Luke,  Dick  taking  his  place  near  the 
bed,  where  he  could  also  enjoy  a  look  at  the  pictures. 

"Did  you  notice  that  pretty  girl  with  the  sweet  voice 
in  the  aisle  in  a  line  with  us,  father,"  Ned  asked  that 
evening,  "with  a  great,  strong,  quiet-looking  man  by  the 
side  of  her?" 

"Yes,  lad,  the  sweetness  of  her  singing  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  thought  what  a  bright  pretty  face  it  was!" 

"That's  Mary  Powlett  and  her  uncle.  You  have  heard 
me  speak  of  her  as  the  girl  who  was  so  kind  in  nursing 
Bill." 

"Indeed,  Ned!   I  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  find 
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SO  quiet  and  tidy  looking  a  girl  at  Varley,  still  less  to 
meet  her  with  a  male  relation  in  church." 

"She  lives  at  Varley,  but  she  can  hardly  be  called  a 
Varley  girl,"  Ned  said,  "  Bill  was  telling  me  about  her. 
Her  uncle  had  her  brought  up  down  here.  She  used  to 
go  back  to  sleep  at  night,  but  otherwise  all  her  time  was 
spent  here.  It  seems  her  mother  never  liked  the  place, 
and  married  away  from  it,  and  when  she  and  her  husband 
died  and  the  child  came  back  to  live  wiiii  her  uncle  he 
seemed  to  think  he  would  be  best  carrying  out  his  dead 
sister's  wishes  by  having  her  brought  up  in  a  different 
way  to  the  girls  at  Varley.  He  has  lost  his  wife  now,  and 
she  keeps  house  for  him,  and  Bill  says  all  the  young  men 
in  Varley  are  mad  about  her,  but  she  won't  have  anything 
to  say  to  them." 

"She  is  right  enough  there,"  Captain  Sankey  said 
smilingly.  "They  are  mostly  croppers,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly — rightly,  I  am  afraid — they  have  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  drunken  and  quarrelsome  lot  in  York- 
shire. Do  you  know  the  story  that  is  current  among  the 
country  people  here  about  them?" 

"No,  father,  what  is  it?" 

"Well,  they  say  that  no  cropper  is  in  the  place  of  punish- 
ment. It  was  crowded  with  them  at  one  time,  but  they 
were  so  noisy  and  troublesome  that  his  infernal  majesty 
was  driven  to  his  wits*  end  by  their  disputes.  He  offei-ed  to 
let  them  all  go.  They  refused.  So  one  day  he  struck  upon 
a  plan  to  get  rid  of  them.  Going  outside  the  gates  he 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  'Beer,  beer,  who  wants 
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beer?'  every  cropper  in  the  place  rushed  out,  and  he  then 
slipped  in  a!^ain  and  shut  the  gates,  and  has  taken  good 
care  ever  since  never  to  admit  a  cropper  into  his  territory." 

Ned  laughed  at  the  story.  "It  shows  at  any  rate, 
father,  what  people  think  of  them  here;  but  I  don't  think 
they  are  as  bad  as  that,  though  Bill  did  say  that  there 
are  awful  fights  and  rows  going  on  there  of  an  evening, 
and  even  down  here  if  there  is  a  row  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  cropper  in  it.  Still  you  see  there  are  some  good 
ones;  look  at  Luke  Marner,  that's  the  man  we  saw  in 
church,  see  how  kind  he  has  been  to  his  niece." 

"There  are  good  men  of  all  sorts,  and  though  the 
croppers  may  be  rough  and  given  to  drink,  we  must  not 
blame  them  too  severely;  they  are  wholly  uneducated  men, 
they  work  hard,  and  their  sole  pleasure  is  in  the  beer- 
shop.  At  bottom  they  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the  Yorkshire  men,  though 
a  hard-headed,  are  a  soft-hearted  race;  the  doctor  tells  me 
that  except  that  their  constitutions  are  ruined  by  habitual 
drinking  he  has  no  better  patients;  they  bear  pain  un- 
flinchingly, and  are  patient,  and  even-tempered.  I  know 
he  loves  them  with  all  their  faults,  and  I  consider  him  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  character." 
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THE  WORMS  TURN. 


SAY,  it's  a  shame,  a  beastly  shame!"  Ned 
Sankey  exclaimed  passionately  as  the  boys 
came  out  from  school  one  day. 

Generally  they  poured  out  in  a  confused 
mass,  eager  for  the  fresh  air  and  anxious  to  forget  in  play 
the  remembrance  of  the  painful  hours  in  school;  but  to- 
day they  came  out  slowly  and  quietly,  each  with  a  book 
in  his  hand,  for  they  had  tasks  set  them  which  would 
occupy  every  moment  till  the  bell  sounded  again. 

"  Every  one  says  they  know  nothing  about  the  cai  I 
don't  know  whether  it's  true  or  not,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say 
some  of  the  fellows  will  tell  lies  to  escape  the  cane,  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  he's  no  riglit  to  punish  us  all  for 
what  can  only  be  the  fault  of  one  or  two." 

That  morning  the  cat,  which  was  the  pet  of  Mr. 
Hathorn  and  his  wife,  had  been  found  dead  near  the 
door  of  the  school-house.  It  had  been  most  brutally 
knocked  about.  One  of  its  eyes  had  been  destroyed,  its 
soft  fur  was  matted  with  blood,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
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beaten  to  death.  That  the  cat  was  no  favourite  with  the 
boys  was  certain.  The  door  between  the  school-room  and 
the  house  was  unfastened  at  night,  and  the  cat,  in  her 
pursuit  of  mice  not  unfrequently  knocked  over  ink- 
istands,  and  the  ink,  penetrating  into  the  desks,  stained 
books  and  papers,  and  more  than  one  boy  had  been 
caned  severely  for  damage  due  to  the  night  prowlings  of 
the  cat. 

Threats  of  vengeance  against  her  had  often  been 
uttered,  and  when  the  cat  was  found  dead  it  was  the 
general  opinion  in  the  i5chool  that  one  or  other  of  their 
comrr.des  had  carried  out  his  threats,  but  no  suspicion  fell 
upon  anyone  in  particular.  The  boys  who  were  most 
likely  to  have  done  such  a  thing  declared  their  innocence 
stoutly.  Mr.  Hathorn  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  The 
cane  had  been  going  all  the  morning,  and  he  had  told  them 
that  extra  tasks  would  be  given  which  would  occupy  all 
their  playtime  until  the  offender  was  given  up  to  judg- 
ment. 

In  point  of  fact  the  boys  were  altogether  innocent  of 
the  deed.  Pussy  was  a  noted  marauder,  and  having  been 
caught  the  evening  before  in  a  larder,  from  which  she 
hnd  more  than  once  stolen  tit-bits,  she  had  been  attacked 
by  an  enraged  cook  with  a  broomstick,  and  blows  had 
been  showered  upon  her  until  the  woman,  believing  that 
life  was  extinct,  had  thrown  her  outside  into  the  road; 
but  the  cat  was  not  quite  dead,  and  had,  after  a  time, 
revived  sufficiently  to  drag  her  way  home,  only,  how- 
ever, to  die. 
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"I  e&Tl  it  a  shame!"  Ned  repeated.  "Mind,  I  gay  it's 
a  brutal  thinor  to  ill-treat  a  cat  like  that.  If  she  did 
knock  down  inkstands  and  get  fellows  into  rows  it  was 
not  her  fault.  It's  natural  cats  should  run  after  mice, 
and  the  wainscotting  of  the  school-room  swarmed  with 
them.  One  can  hear  them  chasing  each  other  about  and 
squeaking  all  day.  If  I  knew  any  of  the  fellows  had 
killed  the  cat  I  should  go  straight  to  Hathom  and  tell 
him. 

"  You  might  call  it  sneaking  if  you  like,  but  I  would 
do  it,  for  I  hate  such  brutal  cruelty.  I  don't  see  how  it 
could  have  been  any  of  the  fellows,  for  they  would  have 
had  to  get  out  of  the  bed-room  and  into  it  again;  be- 
sides, I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  caught  the  cat  if 
they  did  get  out;  but  whether  it  was  one  of  the  fellows 
or  not  makes  no  difference.  I  say  it's  injustice  to  punish 
jvery  one  for  the  fault  of  one  or  two  fellows. 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  that  in  time  we  shall  give  up  the 
names  of  the  fellows  who  did  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  will  be  just  the  otlier  way.  If  I  had  known 
who  had  done  it  this  morning,  when  he  accused  us,  I 
should  have  got  up  and  said  so,  because  I  think  fellows 
who  treat  dumb  animals  like  that  are  brutes  that  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  I  certainly  would  not  sneak  because 
Hathorn  punished  me  unjustly.  I  vote  we  all  refuse  to 
do  the  work  he  has  set  us." 

This  bold  proposition  was  received  with  blank  aston- 
ishment.   • 

"  But  he  would  thrash  us  all  fearfully/'  Tompkins  said. 
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"He  daren't  if  we  only  stuck  together.  Why,  he 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  with  us  if  we  showed  fight.  If 
we  were  to  say  to  him,  '  We  won't  do  these  extrii  tasks, 
and  if  you  touch  one  of  us  the  whole  lot  will  pitch  into 
you,'  what  could  he  do  then?" 

"I  will  tell  you  what  he  could  do,  Sankey,"  Tom 
Room,  a  quiet,  sensible  boy,  replied.  "  If  we  were  in 
a  desert  island  it  would  be  all  well  enough,  he  could  not 
tyrannize  over  us  then;  but  here  it  is  different.  He 
would  just  put  on  his  hat  and  go  into  the  town,  and  in 
ten  minutes  he  would  be  back  again  with  the  six  con- 
stables, and  if  that  wasn't  enough  he  could  get  plenty  of 
other  men,  and  where  would  our  fighoing  be  then?  We 
should  all  get  the  most  tremendous  licking  we  have  ever 
had,  and  get  laughed  at  besides  through  the  town  for  a 
pack  of  young  fools." 

Ned  broke  into  a  good-tempered  laugh. 

"Of  course  you  are  right,  Room.  I  only  thought 
about  Hathorn  himself.  Still,  it  is  horribly  unfair.  I 
will  do  it  to-day.  But  if  he  goes  on  with  it,  as  he 
threatens,  I  won't  do  it,  let  him  do  what  he  likes." 

For  some  days  this  state  of  things  continued.  There 
was  no  longer  any  sound  of  shouting  and  laughter  in  the 
playground.  The  boys  walked  about  moody  and  sullen, 
WO'  king  at  their  lessons.  They  were  fast  becoming  des- 
perate. No  clue  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  destroyer  of 
the  cat,  and  the  schoolmaster  declared  that  if  it  took  him 
months  to  break  their  spirits  he  would  do  it.  Ned  Sankey 
had  said  nothing  at  home  as  to  hk  troubles.     His  father 
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noticed  that  he  ran  off  again  as  soon  as  his  dinner  was 
over,  and  that  he  no  longer  said  anything  as  to  the 
sports  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  playtime;  also,  that 
his  lessons  occupied  him  from  tea-time  until  he  went  up 
to  bed. 

"Anything  is  better  than  this,"  Ned  said  one  day  to  some 
of  the  boys  of  his  own  age.  "  In  my  opinion  it's  better 
to  have  a  regular  row.  What  Room  said  was  quite  true, 
we  shall  get  the  worst  of  it;  but  the  story  will  then 
come  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  a  beastly  tyranny  we 
have  been  undergoing.  I  tell  you,  I  for  one  will  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  so  here  goes,"  and  he  threw  his  book 
up  into  a  tree,  in  whose  branches  it  securely  lodged. 

His  comrades  followed  his  example,  and  the  news  that 
Sankey  and  some  of  the  other  fellows  were  determined 
to  put  up  with  it  no  longer  soon  spread,  and  in  five 
minutes  not  a  book  was  to  be  seen  in  the  playground. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  became  strong  and  general,  and 
when  the  bell  rang  the  boys  walked  irto  the  school-room 
silent  and  determined,  but  looking  fy.r  less  moody  and 
downcast  than  usual.  Mr.  Hathorn  took  his  seat  at  his  desk. 

"  The  first  class  will  come  up  and  say  their  tasks." 

Not  a  boy  moved  in  his  seat. 

"  The  first  class  will  come  up  and  say  their  tasks,"  the 
master  repeated,  bringing  his  cane  down  with  angry 
emphasis  on  the  desk. 

Still  no  one  moved. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  shouted,  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  It  means,  sir,"  Ned  Sankey  said,  rising  also,  "  that  we 
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are  deteimined,  all  of  us,  that  we  will  learn  no  more  extra 
tasks.  None  of  us,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  touched  your 
eat,  and  we  are  not  going  to  submit  to  be  punished  any 
longer  for  a  fault  which  none  of  us  have  committed." 

"  No,  no,"  rose  in  a  general  chorus  through  the  school- 
room, "  we  will  do  no  more  tasks." 

Mr.  Hathorn  stood  petrified  with  astonishment  and 
white  with  anger. 

"So  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this,  Sankey.  I  will 
make  an  example  of  you." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  stride  forward  towards  Ned.  In 
an  instant  a  shower  of  books  flew  at  him  from  all  parts 
of  the  room.  Infuriated  by  the  attack,  he  rushed  forward 
with  his  cane  raised.     Ned  caught  up  a  heavy  inkstand. 

"  If  you  touch  me,"  he  shouted,  "  I  will  fling  this  at 
j^our  head." 

Mr.  Hathorn  hesitated.  The  shower  of  books  had  not 
affected  him,  but  the  heavy  missile  in  Ned's  hand  was  a 
serious  weapon.  In  another  moment  he  sprang  forward 
and  brought  his  cane  down  with  all  his  force  upon  Ned's 
back. 

Ned  at  once  hurled  the  heavy  inkstand  at  him.  The 
schoolmaster  sprang  on  one  side,  but  it  struck  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  he  staggered  back. 

"You  have  broken  my  shoulder,  you  young  scoundrel!" 
he  exclaimed. 

"I  shouldn't  care  if  I  had  broken  your  head,"  Ned 
retorted,  white  with  passion;  "it  would  have  servfed  you 
right  if  I  had  killed  you,  you  tyrant." 
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''One  of  jou  go  and  fetch  a  constable,"  Mr.  Hathom 
said  to  the  boys. 

"Let  him  send  his  servant  He  will  find  me  at  home. 
Mr.  Hathom,  I  am  not  going  to  run  away,  you  need  not 
think  it  Give  me  in  charge  if  you  dare;  I  don't  care  what 
they  do  to  me,  but  the  whole  country  shall  know  what 
a  tyrant  you  are." 

So  saying,  he  collected  his  books,  put  his  cap  on 
his  head,  and  walked  from  the  school-room,  the  boys 
cheering  him  loudly  as  he  went  On  reaching  home  he 
went  at  once  to  his  father's  study. 

"I  aiu  sorry  to  say,  sir,  that  there  has  been  a  row  in 
the  school,  and  Hathom  has  threatened  to  send  a  con- 
stable here  after  me  for  throwing  an  inkstand  at  him." 

"Throwing  an  inkstand!"  Captain  Sankey  exclaimed. 
"Is  it  possible?" 

"It  is  quite  possible  and  quite  true;  he  has  been 
treating  us  shamefully  for  the  last  ten  days;  he  has  been 
always  a  cruel  brute  all  along,  though  I  never  wanted 
to  make  a  fuss  about  it,  but  it  has  been  getting  worse 
and  worse.  Ten  days  ago  some  one  killed  his  cat,  and 
I  am  almost  sure  it  was  none  of  the  boys,  but  he  chose 
to  believe  it  was,  and  because  he  couldn't  find  out  who, 
he  tas  punished  the  whole  school,  and  all  our  play 
hours  have  been  taken  up  with  lessons  ever  since,  and  he 
laid  he  would  keep  on  so  till  he  found  out  who  did  it,  if 
it  was  months. 

"So  at  last  we  could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  we 
all  agreed  that  we  wouldn't  do  the  extra  taski^.and.  that 
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we  would  stick  together  when  we  told  him  so.  He 
rushed  at  me  with  is  ca^r  an  i  gave  me  one  with  aJl  his 
mighi,  and  >.  chrev.  an  mistiiid  at  him,  and  it  caught 
him  on  the  shoul  er,  and  \v^.  s^ys  it  has  broken  it,  and  that 
he  would  send  for  a  couatabk  So  i  told  him  to  do  so  if 
he  dared,  and  here  I  am." 

"This  is  a  very  serious  business,  Ned,"  his  father  said 
gravely.  "In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  like  a 
rebellion  in  the  school,  of  which,  I  suppose,  you  were  one 
of  the  leaders  or  he  would  not  have  singled  you  out.  In 
the  second  place,  you  threw  a  missile  at  him,  which  has 
broken  his  shoulder,  and  might  have  killed  him  had  it 
struck  him  on  the  head,  I  have  warned  you,  my  boy, 
ov  !r  and  over  again  against  giving  way  to  that  passionate 
tf.nper  of  yours,  and  have  told  you  that  it  would  lead 
jou  into  serious  trouble." 

"I  can't  help  it,  sir,"  Ned  said  doggedly.  "I've  put  up 
with  a  tremendous  lot  there,  and  Lave  said  nothing  about 
it,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  give  you  trouble;  but  when 
it  came  to  downright  tyranny  like  this  I  would  rather  be 
killed  than  put  up  with  it.  I  warned  him  fairly  that  if 
he  struck  me  I  would  throw  the  inkstand  at  him,  and  he 
brought  it  on  himself." 

Captain  Sankey  seeing  that  in  his  son's  present  state 
of  mind  talking  would  be  useless  to  him,  ordered  him  to 
remain  in  his  study  till  his  return,  and  putting  on  his  hat 
went  towards  the  school.  Ned's  temper  had  always  been 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  him.  The  boy  was,  no  doubt,  of 
k  passionate  nature,  but  had  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
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proper  supervision  and  care  when  he  was  a  chilu  the 
teiideir^y  iri^.it  iiave  been  overcome.  Unfortunately  this 
had  not  boen  tlie  case.  His  mother  had  left  the  children 
entirely  to  the  care  of  ayahs,  he  himself  had  been  far  too 
occupied  with  his  regimental  duties  to  be  able  to  superin- 
teiid  their  training,  while  Abijah's  hands  had  been  too  full 
with  the  management  of  the  house,  which  entirely  de- 
volved upon  her,  and  with  the  constant  attention  demanded 
by  Mrs.  Sankey,  to  give  them  any  close  superintendcncr 
Thus  like  most  children  born  in  India  and  left  entirely  in 
the  charge  of  coloured  nurses,  Ned  had  acquired  the  hal  '. 
of  giving  way  to  bursts  of  ungovernable  passion;  for  the 
black  nurses  have  no  authority  over  their  young  charges, 
unless  seconded  and  supported  by  the  firmness  of  their 
mothers.     In  this  case  no  such  support  had  been  forth- 
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Mrs.  Sankey  hated  being  troubled,  and  the  ayahs 
always  found  that  any  complaints  to  her  recoiled  upon 
themselves,  for  she  always  took  the  part  of  her  children, 
and  insisted  that  the  fault  lay  on  the  side  of  the  nurses 
and  not  on  them.  The  natural  result  was,  that  the  ayahs 
ceased  to  trouble  her,  and  found  it  easier  to  allow  the 
children  to  do  as  they  chose,  and  to  give  way  quietly  to 
Ned's  outbursts  of  passion. 

Captain  Sankey  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Ned  was 
very  fond  of  him, and  was  always  bright  ana  good-tempered 
when  with  his  father,  and  it  was  not  until  he  left  India 
and  was  thrown  more  with  him  that  Captain  Sankey 
discovered  how  grievously  Ned's  disposition,  which  was 
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in  other  respects  a  fine  one,  was  marred  by  the  habit 
which  had  been  encouraged  by  indulgence  and  want  of 
control.  Then  he  set  to  work  earnestly  to  remedy  the 
mischief,  but  the  growth  of  years  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
although  under  the  influence  of  the  affection  for  his  father 
and  his  own  good  sense  Ned  had  so  far  conquered  himself 
that  his  fits  of  passion  were  few  and  far  between,  the  evil 
still  existed,  and  might  yet,  as  his  father  felt,  lead  to  con- 
sequences which  would  mar  his  whole  life. 

Thinking  the  matter  sadly  over.  Captain  Sankey  was 
proceeding  towards  the  school  when  he  met  one  of  the 
constables.     The  man  touched  his  hat  and  stopped. 

"This  be  a  moighty  oonpleasant  business.  Captain,"  he 
said;  "your  boy,  he  ha'  been  and  battered  school  maister; 
and  t'  doctor  says  he  ha'  broke  his  collar-bone.  Oi  ha'  got 
to  take  him  afore  t'  magistrate." 

"Very  well.  Harper,"  Captain  Sankey  said  quietly;  "of 
course  you  must  do  your  duty.  It  is  a  sad  business, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  school  to  see  if  the  matter 
could  not  be  arranged ;  however,  as  it  has  been  put  in  your 
hands  it  is  now  too  late,  and  things  must  take  their 
course;  the  magistrates  are  not  sitting  to-day.  I  will 
guarantee  that  my  son  shall  be  present  at  the  sitting  on 
Thursday,  I  suppose  that  will  be  sufficient?" 

"Yes,  oi  supposes  if  you  promises  to  produce  him,  that 
ull  do,"  the  constable  said.  "Oi  doan't  suppose  as  nought 
will  come  o't;  these  schoolmaister  chaps  does  thrash  t* 
boys  cruel,  and  oi  ain't  surprised  as  t'  little  chaps  roises 
agin'  it  soometoimes.    T'others  all  seem  moighty  glad  o'  it: 
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oi  heard  'em  shouting  and  cheering  in  t'  yard  as  if  they 
was  all  mad." 

Captain  Sankey  shook  his  herd.  "I'm  afraid  the  magis- 
trates won't  see  it  in  that  light,  Harper;  discipline  is 
discipline.     However,  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

The  story  that  there  had  been  a  rebellion  among  the 
boys  at  Hathorn's,  that  the  schoolmaster  had  his  shoulder 
broken,  and  that  Captain  Sankey's  son  was  to  go  before 
the  magistrates,  spread  rapidly  through  Marsden>  and  the 
court-house  was  crowded  at  the  sitting  of  the  magistrates 
on  Thursday. 

There  were  two  magistrates  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Thompson 
the  local  banker,  and  Squire  Simmonds  of  Lathorpe 
Hall,  three  miles  from  the  town.  Several  minor  cases 
were  first  disposed  of,  and  then  Ned's  name  was  called. 
Captain  Sankey  had  been  accommodated  with  a  seat  near 
the  magistrates,  with  both  of  whom  he  had  some  personal 
acquaintance.  Ned  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  lawyer 
whom  his  father  had  retained  to  defend  him;  he  now 
moved  quietly  into  the  dock,  while  Mr.  Hathom,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling,  took  his  place  in  the  witness-box. 

Ned  had  recovered  now  from  his  fit  of  passion,  and 
looked  amused  rather  than  concerned  as  the  schoolmaster 
gave  his  evidence  as  to  the  fray  in  the  school-room. 

"  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Hathorn,"  Mr. 
Wakefield,  Ned's  lawyer,  said.  "  Had  you  any  reason  for 
expecting  any  outbreak  of  this  kind  among  your  boys?" 

"  None  whatever,"  Mr.  Hathorn  said. 

**  You  use  the  cane  pretty  freely,  I  believe,  sir." 
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"  I  use  it  when  it  is  necessary,"  Mr.  Hathom  replied. 

"Ah!  and  how  often  do  you  consider  it  necessary?" 

"  That  must  depend  upon  circumstances." 

"You  have  about  thirty  boys,  I  think?" 

"  About  thirty." 

"And  you  consider  it  necessary  that  at  least  fifteen 
out  of  that  thirty  should  be  caned  every  day.  You  must 
have  got  a  very  bad  lot  of  boys,  Mr.  Hathorn?" 

"  Not  so  many  as  that,"  the  schoolmaster  said,  flushing. 

"I  shall  be  prepared  to  prove  to  your  worships,"  the 
lawyer  said,  "  that  for  the  last  six  months  the  average  of 
boys  severely  caned  by  this  man  has  exceeded  sixteen  a 
day,  putting  aside  such  minor  matters  as  one,  two,  or 
three  vicious  cuts  with  the  cane  given  at  random.  It 
fortunately  happened,  as  I  find  from  my  young  friend 
in  the  dock,  that  one  of  the  boys  has,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  kept  an  account  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
numlter  of  boys  thrashed  every  day.  I  have  sent  round 
for  him,  and  he  is  at  present  in  court." 

Mr.  Hathorn  turned  pale,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
it  would  have  been  wiser  for  him  to  have  followed  Ned's 
advice,  and  not  to  have  brought  the  matter  into  court. 

"  Your  worships,"  the  lawyer  said,  "  you  have  been  boys, 
as  I  have,  and  you  can  form  your  own  ideas  as  to  the 
wretchedness  that  must  prevail  among  a  body  of  lads 
of  whom  more  than  half  are  caned  daily.  This,  your 
worships,  is  a  state  of  tyranny  which  might  well  drive 
any  boys  to  desperation.  But  I  have  not  done  with  Mr. 
Hathom  yet 
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"During  the  ten  days  previous  to  this  affair  things 
were  even  more  unpleasant  than  usual  in  your  establish- 
ment, were  they  not,  sir?  I  understand  that  the  whole 
of  the  boys  were  deprived  of  all  play  whatever,  and  that 
every  minute  was  occupied  by  extra  tasks,  and  moreover 
the  prospect  was  held  out  to  them  that  this  sort  of  thing 
would  continue  for  months." 

There  had  already  been  several  demonstrations  of  feel- 
ing in  court,  but  at  this  statement  by  the  lawyer  there 
was  a  general  hiss.  The  schoolmaster  hesitated  before 
replying. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hathorn,"  the  lawyer  said  briskly,  "we 
want  neither  hesitation  nor  e(|uivocation.  We  may  as 
well  have  it  from  you,  because  if  you  don't  like  telling 
the  truth  I  can  put  the  thirty  miserable  lads  under  your 
charge  into  the  box  one  after  the  other." 

"  They  have  had  extra  tasks  to  do  during  their  play- 
time," Mr.  Hathorn  said,  "because  they  refused  to  re- 
veal which  among  them  brutally  murdered  my  cat." 

"And  how  do  you  know  they  murdered  your  cat?" 

"  I  am  sure  they  did,"  the  schoolmaster  said  shortly. 

"  Oh !  you  are  sure  they  did !  And  why  are  you  so 
sure?     Had  thej  any  grudge  against  your  cat?" 

"  They  pretended  they  had  a  grudge.* 

"  What  for,  Mr.  Hathorn?" 

"  They  used  to  accuse  her  of  upsetting  the  ink-bottles 
when  they  did  it  themselves." 

"You  did  not  believe  their  statements,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  at  all." 
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"  You  caned  them  just  the  same  as  if  thejr  had  done  it 
themselvea     At  least  I  am  told  so." 

"Of  course  I  caned  them,  especially  aa  I  knew  that 
they  were  telling  a  lie." 

"  But  if  it  was  a  lie,  Mr.  Hathom,  if  this  cat  did  not , 
upset  their  ink,  why  on  earth  should  these  hoys  have  a 
grudge  against  her  and  murder  her?" 

The  schoolmaster  was  silent. 

*  Now  I  want  an  answer,  sir.  You  are  punishing 
thirty  hoys  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  daily  canings 
divided  among  them;  you  have  cut  off  all  their  play-time, 
and  kept  them  at  work  from  the  time  they  rise  to  the 
time  they  go  to  bed.  As  you  see,  according  to  your  own 
statement,  they  could  have  had  no  giudge  against  the  cat, 
how  are  you  sure  they  murdered  her?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  Mr.  Hathorn  said  doggedly.  "  Boys 
have  always  a  spite  against  cats." 

"  Now,  your  honours,  you  hear  this,"  Mr.  Wakefield  said. 
"Now  I  am  about  to  place  in  the  witness-box  a  very 
respectable  woman,  one  Jane  Tytler,  who  is  cook  to  our 
esteemed  fellow-townsman  Mr.  Samuel  Hawkins,  whose 
residence  is,  as  you  know,  not  far  from  this  school.  She 
w^ill  tell  you  that,  having  for  some  time  been  plagued  by 
a  thieving  cat  which  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into 
her  larder  and  carrying  off  portions  of  food,  she,  finding 
it  one  day  there  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  half -chicken,  fell 
upon  it  with  a  broom-stick  and  kiUed  it,  or  as  she  t^nought 
killed  it,  and  I  imagine  most  cooks  would  have  acted  the 
same  under  the  circumstances. 
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"She  thought  no  more  about  it  until  she  heard  the 
reports  in  the  town  about  this  business  at  the  school,  and 
then  she  told  her  master.  The  dates  have  been  compared, 
and  it  is  found  that  she  battered  this  cat  on  the  evening 
before  the  Hathorn  cat  was  found  dead  in  the  yard. 
Furthermore,  the  cat  she  battered  was  a  white  cat  with  a 
black  spot  on  one  side,  and  this  is  the  exact  description 
of  the  Hathorn  cat;  therefore,  your  honours,  you  will 
see  that  the  assumption,  or  pretence,  or  excuse,  call  it 
what  you  will,  by  which  this  man  justifies  his  tyrannical 
treatment  of  these  unfortunate  boys  has  no  base  or  foun- 
dation whatever.  You  can  go  now,  Mr.  Hathorn;  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say  to  you." 

A  loud  hiss  rose  again  from  the  crowded  court  as  the 
schoolmaster  stepped  down  from  the  witness-box,  and 
Jane  Tytler  took  his  place.  After  giving  her  evidence 
she  was  succeeded  by  Dick  Tompkins  in  much  trepida- 
tion. Dick  was  a  most  unwilling  witness,  but  he  pro- 
duced the  note-book  in  which  he  had  daily  jotted  down 
the  number  of  boys  caned,  and  swore  +o  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Wakefield  then  asked  the  magistrates  if  they  would 
like  to  hear  any  further  witnesses  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  the  school-room.  They  said  ^hat  what  they  had  heard 
was  quite  suflScient.  He  then  addressed  them  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  pointing  out  that  although  in  this 
case  one  of  the  parties  was  a  master  and  the  other  a 
pupil  this  in  no  way  removed  it  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
from  the  category  of  other  assaults.    "  In  this  case,"  he 
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said,  "  your  worships,  the  affair  has  arisen  out  of  a  long 
course  of  tyranny  and  provocation  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  j/ou  will  observe  that  this  is  the  party 
who  first  commits  the  assault,  while  my  client  was  acting 
solely  in  self-defence. 

"  It  is  he  who  ought  to  stand  in  the  witness-box,  and 
the  complainant  in  the  dock,  for  he  is  at  once  the  aggressor 
and  the  assailant.  The  law  admits  any  man  who  is 
assaulted  to  defend  himself,  and  there  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  enactment  whatever  to  be  found  in  the  statute- 
book  placing  boys  in  a  different  category  to  grown-up 
persons.  When  your  worships  have  discharged  my  client, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  at  once,  I  shall  advise  him 
to  apply  for  a,  summons  for  assault  against  this  man 
Hathorn." 

The  magistrates  consulted  together  for  some  time;  then 
the  squire,  who  wa«i  the  senior,  said: 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  Master  Sankey,  by  aiding  this 
rebellion  against  his  master,  has  done  wrongly,  and  that 
he  erred  grievously  in  discharging  a  heavy  missile  at  his 
master;  at  the  same  time  we  think  that  the  provocation 
that  he  received  by  the  tyranny  which  has  been  proved 
to  have  been  exercised  by  Mr.  Hathorn  towards  the  boys 
under  his  charge,  and  especially  by  their  unjust  punish- 
ment for  an  offence  which  the  complainant  conceived  with- 
out sufficient  warrant,  or  indeed  without  any  warrant  at 
all,  that  they  had  committed,  to  a  great  extent  justifies 
and  excuses  the  conduct  of  Master  Sankey.  Therefore, 
with  a  reprimand  as  to  his  behaviour,  and  a  caution  as  to 
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the  consequences  which  might  have  arisen  from  his  allow- 
ing his  temper  to  go  beyond  bounds,  we  discharge  hint 

"  As  to  you,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  schoolmaster,  "  we  wish 
to  express  our  opinion  that  your  conduct  has  been  cruel 
and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme,  and  we  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate boys  who  are  under  the  care  of  a  man  who  treats 
them  with  such  cruel  harshness  as  you  are  proved  to 
have  done." 

The  magistrates  now  rose,  and  the  court  broke  up. 
Many  of  those  present  crowded  round  Ned  and  shook  his 
hand,  congratulating  him  on  the  issue;  but  at  a  sign  from 
his  father  the  boy  drew  himself  away  from  them,  and 
joining  Captain  Sankey,  walked  home  with  him. 

"  The  matter  has  ended  better  than  I  expected,  Ned," 
he  said  gravely;  "  but  pray,  my  boy,  do  not  let  yourself 
think  that  there  is  any  reason  for  triumph.  You  have 
been  gravely  reprimanded,  and  had  the  missile  you  used 
struck  the  schoolmaster  on  the  head,  you  would  now  be 
in  prison  awaiting  your  trial  for  a  far  graver  offence,  and 
that  before  judges  who  would  not  make  the  allowances 
for  you  that  the  magistrates  here  have  done. 

"  Beware  of  your  temper,  Ned,  for  unless  you  overcome 
it,  be  assured  that  sooner  or  later  it  may  lead  to  terrible 
consequences."  Ned,  who  had  in  fact  been  inclined  to  feel 
triumphant  over  his  success,  was  sobered  by  his  father  s 
grave  words  and  manner;  and  resolved  that  he  would  try 
hard  to  conquer  his  fault;  but  evil  habits  are  hard  to  over- 
come, and  the  full  force  of  his  father's  words  was  still  to 
come  home  to  him. 
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He  did  tiDt,  of  course,  return  to  Mr.  HatKowi's,  ftnd 
indeed  the  disclosures  of  the  master's  severity  miide  at  the 
examination  before  the  magistrates  obtained  such  publi- 
city that  several  of  his  pupils  were  removed  at  once,  and 
notices  were  given  that  so  many  more  would  not  return 
after  the  next  holidays  that  no  one  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  arranged  with  a  successor  in  the 
school,  and  that  he  himself  was  about  to  go  to  America. 

The  result  was  that  after  the  holidays  his  successor 
took  his  place,  and  many  of  the  fathers  who  had  intended 
to  remove  their  sons  decided  to  give  the  new-comer  a 
trial.  The  school  opened  with  nearly  the  original  number 
of  pupils.  Ned  was  one  of  those  who  went  back.  Captain 
Sankey  had  called  on  the  new  master,  and  had  told  him 
frankly  the  circumstances  of  the  fracas  between  Ned  and 
Mr.  Hathorn. 

"I  will  try  your  son  at  any  rate,  Mr  Sankey,"  the 
master  said.  "  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  boys  can  be 
managed  without  such  use  of  the  cane  as  is  generally 
adopted;  that,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  last  resort. 
Boys  are  like  other  people,  and  will  do  more  for  kindness 
than  for  blows.  By  what  you  tell  me,  the  circumstances 
of  your  son's  bringing  up  in  India  among  native  servants, 
have  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  passionate  temper,  but 
1  t-ni  it  tha^.  we  may  be  able  to  overcome  that;  at  any  rate 
I  wiii  give  him  a  trial."  And  so  it  was  settled  that  Ned 
shoaid  rec'.ivin  to  Porsou's,  for  so  the  establishment  was 
li'inctfortlj  to  be  known. 
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IT  was  with  much  oxcitement  and  interest  that 
the  boys  gathered  in  their  places  for  the  first 
time  under  the  new  master.  The  boarders  had 
not  seen  him  upon  their  arrival  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  had  been  received  by  an  old  house- 
keeper, who  told  them  Mr.  Person  would  not  return  until 
the  coach  came  in  from  York  that  night. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door  as  the  master  entered. 
The  first  impression  was  that  he  was  a  younger  man 
than  they  had  expected.  Mr.  Hathorn  had  been  some 
five-and-forty  years  old;  the  new-comer  was  not  over 
thirty.  He  was  a  tall  loosely  made  man,  with  somewh; 
stooping  shoulders;  he  had  heavy  eyebrows,  gray  eyes,  an  t 
a  firm  mouth.  He  did  not  look  round  as  he  walked 
straight  to  his  desk ;  then  he  turned,  and  his  eyes  travelled 
(juietly  and  steadily  round  the  room  as  if  scanning  each 
of  the  faces  directed  towards  him. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "a  few  words 
b^fqre  we  begin^    I  aija  here  to  teach,  and  you  are  here  to 
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learn.  As  your  master  I  expect  prompt  obedience.  I  shall 
look  to  see  each  of  you  do  your  best  to  acquire  the  know- 
ledge which  your  parents  have  sent  you  here  to  obtain. 
Above  all  I  shall  expect  that  every  boy  here  will  be 
straightforward,  honourable,  and  truthful.  I  shall  not 
expect  to  find  that  all  are  capable  of  making  equal  pro- 
gress; there  are  clever  boys  and  stupid  boys,  just  as  there 
are  clever  men  and  stupid  men,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
expe''^'  that  one  can  keep  up  to  the  other;  but  I  do  look 
to  eacii  doing  his  best  according  to  his  ability.  On  my 
part  I  shall  do  my  best  to  advance  you  in  your  studies, 
to  correct  your  faults,  and  to  make  useful  men  of  you. 

"  One  word  as  to  punishments.  I  do  not  believe  that 
knowledge  is  to  be  thrashed  into  boys,  or  that  fear  is  the 
best  teacher.  I  shall  expect  you  to  learn,  partly  because 
you  feel  that  as  your  parents  have  paid  for  you  to  learn 
it  is  your  duty  to  learn,  partly  because  you  wish  to  please 
me.  I  hope  that  the  cane  will  seldom  be  used  in  this 
school.  It  will  be  used  if  any  boy  tells  me  a  lie,  if  any  boy 
does  anything  which  is  mean  and  dishonourable,  if  any 
boy  is  obstinately  idle,  and  when  it  is  used  it  will  be  used 
to  a  purpose,  but  I  trust  that  the  occasion  for  it  will  be 
rare. 

"  I  shall  treat  you  as  friends  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  in- 
struct. You  will  treat  me,  I  hope,  as  a  friend  whose  duty 
it  is  to  instruct  you,  and  who  has  a  warm  interest  in  your 
welfare;  if  we  really  bear  these  relations  to  each  other 
there  should  be  seldom  any  occasion  for  punishment.  And 
now  as  a  beginning  to-day,  boys,  let  each  come  up  to  my 
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desk,  one  at  a  time,  with  hia  books.  I  shall  examine 
you  separately,  and  see  what  each  knows  and  is  capable  of 
doing.  I  see  by  the  report  here  that  there  are  six  boys  in 
the  first  class.  As  these  will  occupy  me  all  the  morning 
the  rest  can  go  into  the  playground.  The  second  class 
will  be  taken  this  afternoon." 

The  boys  had  listened  with  astonished  silence  to  this 
address,  and  so  completely  taken  aback  were  they  that  all 
save  those  ordered  to  remain  rose  from  their  seats  and 
went  out  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way,  very  differen  frcLi 
the  wild  rush  which  generally  terminated  school-time. 

Ned  being  in  the  second  class  was  one  of  those  who 
went  out.  Instead  of  scattering  into  groups,  the  boys 
gathered  in  a  body  outside. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Sankey  ?"  Tompkins  said. 
"  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Only  fancy,  no 
more  thrashing  except  for  lying  and  things  of  that  sort, 
and  treating  us  like  friends!  and  he  talked  as  if  he 
meant  it  too." 

"That  he  did,"  Ned  said  gravely;  "and  I  tell  you,  fel- 
lows, we  shall  have  to  work  now,  and  no  mistake.  A 
fellow  who  will  not  work  for  such  a  man  as  that  deserves 
to  be  skinned." 

"  I  expect,"  said  James  Mathers,  who  was  one  of  the 
biggest  boys  in  the  school  though  still  in  the  third  class, 
"  that  it's  all  gammon,  just  to  give  hiniself  a  good  name, 
and  to  do  awt.y  with  the  bad  repute  the  school  has  got 
into  for  Hathorn's  flogging.  You  will  see  how  long  it 
will  last!    I  ain't  going  to  swallow  all  that  soft  soap." 
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Ned,  who  had  been  much  touched  at  the  master's 
address,  at  once  tired  up: 

"  Oh !  we  all  know  how  clever  you  are,  Mathers — quite 
a  shining  genius,  one  o£  the  sort  who  can  see  through  a 
stone  wail.  If  you  say  it'b  gammon,  of  course  it  must 
be  so." 

There  wp.s  a  laugh  among  the  boys. 

"I  will  punch  your  head  if  you  don't  shut  up,  Sankey," 
Mather  said  angrily;  "there's  no  ink-bottle  for  you  to 
ahy  here." 

Ned  turned  very  white,  but  he  checked  himself  with 
an  effort 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight  to-day — it's  the  first  day  of  the 
half-year,  and  after  such  a  speech  as  we've  heard  I  don't 
want  to  'iave  a  row  on  this  first  morning.  But  you  had 
better  look  out;  another  time  you  won  t  find  me  so  patient. 
Punch  my  head,  indeed!     Why,  you  daren't  try  it." 

But  Mathers  would  have  tried  it,  for  he  had  for  the 
last  year  been  regarded  as  the  cock  of  the  school.  How- 
ever, several  of  the  boys  interfered. 

"Sankey  is  right,  Mathers;  it  would  be  a  beastly  shame 
to  be  fighting  this  morning.  After  what  Porson  said  there 
oughtn't  to  be  any  rows  to-day.  We  shall  soon  see 
whether  he  means  it." 

Mathers  suffered  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  carrying 
hie  threat  into  execution,  the  rather  that  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  was  not  assured  that  the  course  would  have 
been  a  wise  one.  Ned  had  never  fought  in  the  school,  but 
Tompkins'  accoun    of  hia  fight  on  the  moor  with  Bill 
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Swinton,  and  the  courage  he  had  shown  in  taking  upon 
himself  the  office  of  spokesman  in  the  rebellion  against 
Hathorn,  had  given  him  a  very  high  reputation  among 
the  boys ;  and  in  spite  of  Mather's  greater  age  and  weight 
there  were  many  who  thought  that  Ned  Sankey  would 
make  a  tough  fight  of  it  with  the  cock  of  the  school. 

So  the  gathering  broke  up  and  the  boys  set  to  at  their 
games,  which  were  played  with  a  heartiness  and  zest 
all  the  greater  that  none  of  them  were  in  pain  from 
recent  punishments,  and  that  they  could  look  forward  to 
the  afternoon  without  fear  and  trembling. 

When  at  twelve  o'clock  the  boys  of  the  first  class  came 
out  from  school  the  others  crowded  round  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  morning's  lessons.  They  looked  bright  and 
pleased. 

"  I  think  he  is  going  to  turn  out  a  brick,"  Ripon,  the 
head  of  the  first  class,  said.  "Of  course  one  can't  tell  yet. 
He  was  very  quiet  with  us  and  had  a  regular  examina- 
tion of  each  of  us.  I  don't  think  he  was  at  all  satisfied, 
though  we  all  did  our  best,  but  there  was  no  shouting  or 
scolding.  We  are  to  go  in  again  this  afternoon  with  the 
rest.  He  says  there's  something  which  he  forgot  to 
mention  to  us  this  morning." 

"More  speeches!"  Mathers  grumbled.  "  I  hate  all  this 
jaw. 

"Yes,"  Ripon  said  sharply;  "a  cane  is  the  thing  which 
suits  your  understanding  best.  Well,  perhaps  he  will 
indulge  you;  obstinate  idleness  is  one  of  the  things  he 
menticued  in  the  address." 
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When  afternoon  school  began  Mr.  Porson  again  rose. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention  this  morning. 
I  understand  that  you  liave  hitherto  passed  your  play- 
time entirely  in  the  playground,  except  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  when  you  have  been  allowed  to  go  where 
you  like  between  dinner  and  tea-time.  With  the  latter 
regulation  I  do  not  intend  to  interfere,  or  at  any  rate  1 
shall  not  do  so  so  Ion":  as  I  see  that  no  bad  effects  come 
of  it;  but  I  shall  do  so  only  with  this  proviso,  I  do  not 
think  it  good  for  you  to  be  going  about  the  town.  I  shall 
therefore  put  Marsden  out  of  bounds.  You  will  be  free 
to  ramble  where  you  like  in  the  country,  but  any  boy 
who  enters  the  town  will  be  severely  punished.  I  am 
not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood 
to  draw  the  exact  line  beyond  which  you  are  not  to  go, 
but  I  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  1  have  ascertained  the 
boundaries  of  the  town. 

"  I  understand  that  you  look  forward  to  Saturday  for 
making  such  purchases  as  you  require.  Therefore  each 
Saturday  four  boys,  selected  by  yourselves,  one  from  each 
class,  will  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  town  to  make  pur- 
chases for  the  rest,  but  they  are  not  to  be  absent  more 
than  an  hour. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  do  not  think  that  the  play- 
ground affords  a  sufficient  space  for  exercise,  and  being 
gravelled,  it  is  unsuitable  for  many  games.  Therefore  I 
have  hired  a  field,  which  I  dare  say  you  all  know;  it  is 
called '  The  Four-acre  Field,'  about  a  hundred  yards  down 
the  road  on  the  left-hand  side.    This  you  will  use  aa  your 
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playground  during  the  six  summer  months.  I  have 
brought  with  me  from  York  a  box  which  I  shall  place 
under  the  charge  of  Ripon  and  the  two  next  senior  to  him. 
It  contains  bats,  wickets,  and  a  ball  for  '  ricket;  a  set  of 
quoits;  trap-bat  and  ball  for  the  younger  boys;  leaping- 
bars,  and  some  other  things.  These  will  give  you  a  start. 
As  they  become  used-up  or  broken  they  must  be  replaced 
by  yourselves;  and  I  hope  you  will  obtain  plenty  of 
enjoyment  from  them.  I  shall  come  and  play  a  game  of 
cricket  with  you  myself  sometimes. 

"You  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  my  wish  that  you 
should  be  happy.  I  expect  you  to  work  hard,  but  I  wish 
you  to  play  hard  too.  Unless  the  body  works  the  brain 
will  suffer,  and  a  happy  and  contented  boy  will  learn  as 
easily  again  as  a  discontented  and  miserable  one.  I  will 
give  you  the  box  after  tea,  so  that  you  can  all  examine 
them  together.  The  second  and  third  classes  will  now 
stay  in;  tlie  fourth  class  can  go  out  in  the  playground 
with  the  first.  I  shall  have  time  to  examine  them  while 
the  others  are  doing  their  work  to-morrow." 

There  was  a  suppressed  cheer  among  the  boys,  and 
Ripon,  as  the  senior,  said: 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  deserve  it." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent,  and  then  the  elder  and 
younger  boys  went  out  into  the  playground  while  the 
work  of  examination  ot  the  second  and  third  classes 
began. 

On  the  following  day  lessons  began  in  earnest,  and  the 
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boys  found  tl  eir  first  impressions  of  the  new  niasti^  Hadtti 
than  justified.  A  new  era  had  commenced.  The  sound 
of  the  cane  was  no  longer  heard,  and  yet  the  lessons  were 
far  better  done  than  had  been  the  case  before.  Then 
the  whole  work  had  fallen  on  the  boys;  the  principal 
part  of  the  day's  lessons  had  been  the  repeating  of  tasks 
learned  by  heart,  and  the  master  simply  heard  them  and 
punished  the  boys  who  were  not  perfect. 

There  was  comparatively  little  of  this  mechanical  work 
now;  it  was  the  sense  and  not  the  wording  which  had  to 
be  mastered.  Thus  geography  was  studied  from  an  atlas 
and  not  by  the  mere  parrot-like  learning  of  the  names  of 
towns  and  rivers.  In  grammar  the  boys  had  to  show  that 
they  understood  a  rule  by  citing  examples  other  than  those 
given  in  their  books.  History  was  rather  a  lecture  from 
the  master  than  a  repetition  of  dry  facts  and  dates  by  the 
boys.  Latin  and  mathematics  were  made  clear  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  "  It  was  almost  too  good  to  last,"  the  boys  said 
after  the  first  day's  experience  of  this  new  method  of  teach- 
ing; but  it  did  last.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
out  of  school  was  devoted  to  the  keeping  up  the  facts 
they  had  learned,  for  Mr.  Porson  was  constantly  going 
back  and  seeing  that  their  memories  retained  the  facts 
they  had  acquired,  and  what  they  called  examinations 
were  a  part  of  the  daily  routine. 

In  some  points  upon  which  Mr,  Hathorn  had  laid  the 
greatest  stress  Mr.  Porson  was  iiidiffereht^'^dates,  which 
had  been  the  bane  of  many  a  boy's  life  and  an  unceasing 
«ource  oi  punishment,  he  regatdiad  btit  little,  insisting 
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ohly  that  the  generial  period  should  be  known,  and  hit 
questions  generally  took  the  form  of,  "In  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  such  and  such  a  century,  what  was  the  state 
of  things  in  England  or  in  Rome  ? "  A  few  dates  of  special 
events,  the  landmarks  of  history,  were  required  to  be  learned 
accurately,  all  others  were  passed  over  as  unimportant. 

It  was  not  that  the  boys  worked  fewer  hours  than 
before,  but  that  they  worked  more  intelligently,  and 
therefore  more  pleasantly  to  themselves.  The  boys — and 
there  were  some — who  imagined  that  under  this  new 
method  of  teaching  they  could  be  idle,  very  soon  found 
out  their  mistake,  and  discovered  that  in  his  way  Mr. 
Porson  was  just  as  strict  as  his  predecessor.  He  never 
lost  his  temper;  but  his  cold  displeasure  was  harder  to  bear 
than  Mr.  Hathorn's  wrath ;  nor  were  punishments  wanting. 
Although  the  cane  was  idle,  those  who  would  not  work  were 
kept  in  the  school-room  during  play  hours;  and  in  cases 
where  this  was  found  to  be  ineffectual  Mr.Porsoncoldlysaid: 

"Your  parents  pay  me  to  teach  you,  and  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  be  taught  I  have  only  to  write  home  to  them 
and  request  them  to  take  you  away.  If  you  are  one  of 
those  boys  who  will  only  learn  from  fear  of  the  cane  you 
had  better  go  to  some  school  where  the  cane  is  used." 

This  threat,  which  would  have  been  ineffective  in  Mr. 
Hathorn's  time,  never  failed  to  have  an  effect  now;  for 
«ven  Mather,  the  idlest  and  worst  boy  there,  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  present  regime  and 
the  last.  In  a  marvellously  short  tirne  Mr.  PorsOn 
seemed  to  have  gauged  the  abilities  of  each  of  the  boys, 
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and  while  he  expected  much  from  those  who  were  able 
to  master  easily  their  tasks,  he  was  content  with  less 
from  the  duller  intellects,  providing  they  had  done  their 
best.  After  a  week's  experience  of  Mr.  Porson,  Ned  gave 
so  glowing  an  account  to  his  father  of  the  new  master 
and  his  methods  that  Captain  Sankey  went  down  to  the 
school  and  arranged  that  Charlie,  now  ten  years  old, 
should  accompany  his  brother.  There  were  several  boys 
no  older  than  he;  but  Charlie  differed  widely  from  his 
elder  brother,  being  a  timid  and  delicate  child,  and  ill- 
fitted  to  take  care  of  himself.  Captain  Sankey  felt,  how- 
ever, after  what  Ned  had  told  him  of  Mr.  Porson,  that 
he  could  trust  to  him  during  the  school  hours,  and  Ned 
would  be  an  active  protector  in  the  playground. 

It  was  not  until  a  fortnight  after  the  school  began 
that  the  Four-acre  Field  was  ready.  By  that  time  a  flock 
of  sheep  had  been  turned  into  it,  and  had  eaten  the  grass 
smooth,  and  a  heavy  horse-roller  had  been  at  work  for  a 
day  making  a  level  pitch  in  the  centre.  It  was  a  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  the  boys  took  possession  of  it  for  the 
first  time.  As  they  were  abjut  to  start  in  the  highest 
glee,  Mr.  Porson  joined  them.  Some  of  their  faces  fell  a 
little;  but  he  said  cheerfully: 

"Now,  boys,  I  am  going  with  you;  but  not,  you  know, 
to  look  after  you  or  keep  you  in  order.  I  want  you  all  to 
enjoy  yourselves  just  in  your  own  way,  and  I  mean  to 
enjoy  myself  too.  I  have  been  a  pretty  good  cricketer 
in  my  time,  and  played  in  the  York  Eleven  against 
Leeds,  so  I  may  be  able  to  coach  you  up  to  a  little,  and  I 
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hope  after  a  bit  we  may  be  able  to  challenge  some  of  the 
village  elevens  round  here.  I  am  afraid  Marsden  will  be 
too  good  for  us  for  some  time;  still,  we  shall  see." 

On  reaching  the  field  Mr.  Porson  saw  the  ground 
measured  and  the  wickets  erected,  and  then  said: 

"  Now  I  propose  we  begin  with  a  match.  There  are 
enough  of  us  to  make  more  than  two  elevens;  but  there 
are  the  other  games.  Would  any  of  the  bigger  boys  like 
to  play  quoits  better  than  cricket?" 

Mather,  who  felt  much  aggrieved  at  the  master's  pres- 
ence, said  he  should  prefer  quoits;  and  Williamson,  who 
always  followed  his  lead,  agreed  to  play  with  him. 

"  Now,"  Mr.  Porson  said,  "  do  you,  Ripon,  choose  an 
eleven.  I  will  take  the  ten  next  best.  The  little  ones 
who  are  over  can  play  at  trap-bat,  or  bowls,  as  they 
like."  There  was  a  general  approval  of  the  plan.  Ripon 
chose  an  eleven  of  the  likeliest  boys,  selecting  the  biggest 
and  most  active;  for  as  there  had  been  no  room  for 
cricket  in  the  yard  their  aptitude  for  the  game  was  a 
matter  of  guess-work,  though  most  of  them  Ijad  played 
during  the  holidays.  Mr.  Porson  chose  the  next  ten,  and 
after  tossing  for  innings,  which  Ripon  won,  they  set  to 
work.  Mr.  Porson  played  for  a  time  as  long-stop,  putting 
on  two  of  the  strongest  of  his  team  as  bowlers,  and  chang- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  to  test  their  capacity.  None 
of  them  turned  out  brilliant,  and  the  runs  came  fast,  and 
the  wickets  taken  were  few  and  far  between,  until  at  last 
Mr.  Porson  himself  took  the  ball. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  bowl  fast,"  he  said,  "just  straight 
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ettsy  lobs;"  but  the  boys  found  that  the  stiuight  lobs  were 
not  so  easy  after  all,  and  the  wickets  of  the  boys  who 
had  made  a  long  score  soon  fell.  Most  of  those  who 
followed  managed  to  make  a  few  runs  as  well  off  Mr. 
Forson's  bowling  as  from  that  at  the  other  end;  for  the 
master  did  not  wish  to  discourage  them,  and  for  a  few 
overs  after  each  batsman  came  to  the  wicket  aimed  well 
off  it  so  as  to  give  them  a  chance  of  scoring. 

The  last  wicket  fell  for  the  respectable  score  of  fifty- 
four.  The  junior  eleven  then  went  in,  the  master  not 
going  in  until  the  last  Only  twenty  runs  had  been  made 
when  he  took  the  bat.  In  the  five  balls  of  the  over  which 
were  bowled  to  him  he  made  three  fours;  but  before  it 
came  to  his  turn  again  his  partner  at  the  other  end  was 
out,  and  his  side  were  twenty-two  behind  on  the  first 
innings.  The  other  side  scored  thirty-three  for  the  first 
four  wickets  before  he  again  took  the  ball,  and  the  re- 
maining SIX  went  down  for  twelve  runs.  His  own  paai;y 
implored  him  to  go  in  first,  but  he  refused. 

"No,  no,  boys,"  he  said;  "you  must  win  the  match,  if 
you  can,  without  much  aid  from  me." 

The  juniors  made  a  better  defence  this  time  and  iscored 
forty  before  the  ninth  wicket  fell.  Then  Mr.  Porson 
went  in  and  ran  the  score  up  to  sixty  before  his  partner 
wae  out,  the  seniors  winning  the  match  by  nine  runs.  Both 
sides  were  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  match. 
The  8eni<>rs  had  won  after  a  close  game.  The  juniors  were 
well  pleased  to  have  run  their  elders  so  hard.  They  all 
gathered  round  their  master  and  thanked  him  warmly. 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased,  my  boys,"  he  said;  "  I  will 
come  down  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  bowl  to  you 
for  an  hour  and  give  you  a  few  hints,  and  you  will  find 
that  yt)U  get  on  fast.  There  is  plenty  of  promise  among 
you,  and  I  prrphesy  that  we  shall  turn  out  a  fair  eleven 
by  the  end  of  the  season." 

The  younger  boys  had  also  enjoyed  themselves  greatly, 
and  had  been  joined  by  many  of  the  elders  while  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  go  in  Altogether  the  opening  day  of  the 
Four>acre  Field  had  been  a  great  success. 

The  old  cake-woman  who  had  previously  supplied  the 
boys  still  came  once  a  week,  her  usual  time  being  Wed- 
nesday evening,  when,  after  tea,  the  boys  played  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  yard  before  going  in  to  their  usual  lessons. 
Ned  was  not  usually  present,  but  he  one  evening  went 
back  to  fetch  a  book  which  he  needed.  As  he  came  in  at 
the  gate  of  the  yard  Mather  was  speaking  to  the  woman. 

"  No,  I  won't  let  you  have  any  more.  Master  Mather. 
You  have  broken  your  promises  to  me  over  and  over 
again.  That  money  you  owed  me  last  half  ain't  been 
paid  yet.  If  it  had  only  been  the  money  for  the  cakes 
and  sweets  I  shouldn't  ha'  minded  so  much,  but  it's  that 
ten  shillings  you  borrowed  and  promised  me  solemn  you 
would  pay  at  end  of  the  week  and  ain't  never  paid  yet, 
I  have  got  to  make  up  my  rent,  and  I  tell  ye  if  I  don't 
get  the  money  by  Saturday  I  shall  speak  to  t'  maister 
about  it  and  see  what  he  says  to  such  goings  on." 

"  Don't  talk  so  loud,"  Mather  said  hurriedly,  "  and  I 
will  get  you  th«  money  aa  soon  as  I  can." 
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"  I  don't  care  who  hears  me,"  the  woman  replied  in  a 
still  louder  voice,  "and  as  soon  as  you  can  won't  do  for  1. 
I  have  got  to  have  it  on  Saturday,  so  that's  flat.  I  will 
come  up  to  the  field,  and  you'll  best  have  it  ready  for  me." 

Ned  did  not  hear  the  last  few  words,  but  he  had  heard 
enough  to  know  that  Mathe  owed  ten  shillings  which  he 
had  borrowed,  besides  a  bill  for  cakes.  Mather  had  not 
noticed  him  come  into  the  yard,  for  his  back  was  towards 
the  gate,  and  the  noise  which  the  boys  made  running 
about  and  shouting  prevented  him  hearing  the  gate  open 
and  close. 

"  It's  a  beastly  shame,"  Ned  muttered  to  himself  as  he 
went  off  to  school,  "  to  borrow  money  from  an  old  woman 
like  that.  Mather  must  have  known  he  couldn't  pay  it, 
for  he  has  only  a  small  allowance,  and  is  always  short  of 
money,  and  of  course  he  could  not  expect  a  tip  before  the 
holidays.  He  might  have  paid  her  when  he  came  back, 
but  as  he  didn't  I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  do  so  now,  and  if 
the  old  woman  tells  Porson  there  will  be  a  row.  It's  just 
the  sort  of  thing  would  rile  him  most." 

On  the  next  Saturday  he  watched  with  some  curiosity 
the  entry  of  the  old  woman  into  the  field.  Several  of  the 
boys  went  up  and  bought  sweets.  When  she  was  standing 
alone  Mather  strolled  up  to  her.  After  a  word  or  two  he 
handed  her  something.  She  took  it,  and  said  a  few  words. 
Mather  shook  his  head  positively,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
walked  away,  leaving  her  apparently  satisfied. 

"I  suppose  he  has  given  her  something  on  account," 
Ned  said  to  himself.    "  I  wonder  where  he  got  ii     When 
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Ripen  asked  him  last  Monday  for  a  subscription  to  buy 
another  set  of  bats  and  wickets,  so  that  two  lots  could 
practise  at  once,  he  said  he  had  only  sixpence  left,  and 
Mather  would  not  like  to  seem  mean  now,  for  he  knows 
he  doesn't  stand  well  with  any  one  except  two  or  three 
of  his  own  set,  because  he  is  always  running  out  against 
everything  that  Porson  does." 

A  week  later  Mr.  Porson  said,  at  the  end  of  school: 

"  By  the  way,  boys,  have  any  of  you  seen  that  illus- 
trated classical  dictionary  of  mine.  I  had  it  in  school 
about  ten  days  ago  when  I  was  showing  you  the  prints  of 
the  dress  and  armour  of  the  Romans,  and  I  have  not  seen 
it  since.  I  fancy  I  must  have  left  it  on  my  table,  but  I 
cannot  be  sure.  I  looked  everywhere  in  my  library  for 
it  last  night  and  cannot  find  it.  Perhaps  if  I  left  it  on 
the  desk  one  of  you  has  taken  it  to  look  at  the  pictures." 

There  was  a  general  silence. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  so,"  Mr.  Porson  went  on  more 
gravely.  "  If  the  boy  who  has  it  will  give  it  up  I  shall 
not  be  angry,  as,  if  I  left  it  on  the  desk,  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  taking  it  to  look  at  the  pictures." 

Still  there  was  silence. 

"I  value  the  book,"  Mr.  Porson  went  on,  "not  only 
because  it  is  an  expensive  work,  but  because  it  is  a  prize 
which  I  won  at  Durham." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  stern  voice: 
"  Let  every  boy  open  his  desk." 

The  desks  were  opened,  and  Mr.  Porson  walked  round 
and  glanced  at  each. 
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"  This  is  a  serious  matter  now,"  he  said.  "  Ripon,  will 
you  come  to  the  study  with  me  and  help  me  to  search 
agaia  It  is  possible  it  may  still  be  there  and  I  may  have 
overlooked  it  The  rest  will  remain  in  their  places  till  I 
retura" 

There  was  a  buzz  of  conversation  while  the  master  was 
absent.     On  his  return  he  said: 

"The  book  is  certainly  not  there.  The  book-shelves 
are  all  so  full  that  it  could  only  have  been  put  in  its 
own  place  or  laid  upon  the  table.  Ripon  and  I  have 
searched  the  room  thoroughly  and  it  is  certainly  not 
there.  Now,  boys,  this  is  a  serious  business.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  give  a  last  chance  to  whoever  may  have 
taken  it  to  rise  in  his  place  and  confess  it." 

He  paused,  and  still  all  were  silent. 

"  Now  mind,"  he  said,  "  I  do  not  say  that  any  of  you 
have  taken  it — I  have  no  grounds  for  such  an  accusa- 
tioa  It  may  have  been  taken  by  a  servant.  A  tramp 
may  have  come  in  at  the  back  gate  when  you  were  all 
away  and  have  carried  it  off.  These  things  are  possible. 
And  even  were  I  sure  that  it  had  been  done  by  one  of 
you  I  should  not  dream  of  punishing  all;  therefore  for 
the  present  we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  But  in  order 
to  assure  myself  and  you  I  must  ask  you  for  the  keys 
of  your  boxes.  The  servants'  boxes  will  also  be  searched, 
as  well  as  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  house ;  and  then, 
when  we  have  ascertained  for  a  certainty  that  the  book 
is  not  within  these  four  walls,  I  shall  go  on  with  a  lighter 
heart." 
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The  boys  all  eagerly  opened  their  trunks  and  plny- 
boxes,  searched  under  the  beds,  in  the  cupboards,  and  in 
every  nook  and  coiner  of  their  part  of  the  house,  and  an 
equally  minute  search  was  afterwards  made  in  the  other 
apartments;  but  no  trace  of  the  book  was  discovered. 
For  days  the  matter  was  a  subjec*^  :f  K,v>ii.ciodtion  among 
the  boys,  and  endless  were  the  conjectures  as  to  what  could 
have  become  of  the  dictionary.  Their  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  their  master  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  his  behaviour  towards  them  was  in  no  way  altered  by 
the  circumstances.  His  temper  was  as  patient  and  equable 
as  before  in  the  school-room;  he  was  as  cheerful  and 
friendly  in  the  cricket- field.  They  could  see,  hoM'ever,  that 
he  was  worried  and  depressed,  though  he  strove  to  appear 
the  same  as  usual.  Often  did  they  discuss  among  them- 
selves how  different  the  state  of  things  would  have  been 
had  the  loss  happened  to  Mr.  Hathorn,  and  what  a  life 
they  would  have  led  under  those  circumstances. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  the  happy  thought  struck  Ripon 
that  a  subscription  should  be  made  to  buy  a  new  dic- 
tionary. The  amount  was  a  serious  one,  as  they  found 
that  the  book  could  not  be  purchased  under  two  guineas; 
but  every  boy  subscribed  to  his  last  farthing.  Some  pro- 
mised their  pocket-money  for  weeks  in  advance;  others 
wrote  home  to  their  parents  to  ask  for  money,  and  in  ten 
days  the  boys  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ripon  at  the 
commencement  of  school  walk  up  to  Mr.  Porson's  desk 
and  present  him  with  the  handsome  volume  in  the  name 
of  all  the  boys.     Ripon  had  taken  some  pains  in  getting 
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up  an  appropriate  speech,  and  it  was  voted  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

"  Mr.  Person,"  he  said,  "  in  the  name  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  school  I  beg  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  volume. 
It  cannot  have  the  value  to  you  of  that  which  you  have 
lost,  as  that  was  a  pr*"'?;  but  we  hope,  that  as  a  proof  of 
the  respect  and  affection  which  we  all  have  for  you,  and 
as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  your  very  great  kindness 
towards  us,  you  will  accept  it  in  place  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Porson's  face  lit  up  with  pleasure. 

"  My  boys,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  highly  gratified  at  this 
proof  that  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to  make 
you  feel  that  I  am  your  friend  as  well  as  your  master,  and 
I  shall  value  your  gift  far  more  highly  than  my  college 
prize.  That  was  simply  the  result  of  my  own  labour ;  this 
is  a  proof  of  kindness  and  affection  on  your  parts.  I  shall 
value  it  very  greatly  all  my  life.  And  now,  as  I  don't 
think  you  will  be  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  your 
work  this  morning,  and  as  I  have  been  for  some  days 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  go  over  to  York,  where  I 
have  some  pressing  business,  I  shall  start  at  once,  and  can 
just  catch  the  stage,  and  shall  get  back  in  time  for  school 
to-morrow  morning,  so  you  v/ill  have  the  day  to  your- 
selves." 

With  a  shout  of  pleasure  the  boys  started  off"  for  a  long 
day  in  the  cricket-field,  while  Mr.  Porson  hurried  away 
to  catch  the  stage-coach  for  York. 
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|R.  PORSON  was  in  his  place  next  morning 
having  returned  only  half  an  hour  before 
school  began;  he  looked  fagged,  and  he  was 
scarcely  so  attentive  as  usual  to  the  lessons, 
his  thoughts  seeming  to  be  elsewhere. 

"  He  seems  regularly  done  up  with  his  journey,"  Ripon 
said  as  the  boys  came  out  of  school. 

"  I  think  he  is  upset  about  something,"  Ned  remarked. 
"  Sometimes  he  hardly  seemed  paying  attention  to  what 
was  going  on,  and  he  did  not  speak  as  cheerfully  as  usual. 
I  noticed  a  sort  of  change  in  his  voice  directly  he  began. 
I  hope  nothing  wrong  has  occurred,  we  were  getting  on  so 
jollily." 

When  afternoon  school  began  Mr.  Porson  placed  on  the 

desk  before  him  a  packet  done  up  in  brown  paper. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  "  I  have  got  my  book  again." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure  burst  from  the 

boys.  The  mystery  had  weighed  heavily  on  the  school,  and 

a  look  of  eager  curiosity  came  over  every  face  to  hear  how 
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tho  book  had  been  recovered.  "  It  was  found  in  a  book- 
seller's shop  in  York,"  Mr.  Porson  went  on.  "I  myself  had 
inqui^^-ed  at  Leighton's  here,  but  ifch  little  hope  of  finding 
it,  for  no  one  who  stole  it  would  have  disposed  of  it  so 
near  home.  I  then  wrote  to  several  friends  in  the  large 
towns,  and  one  of  them,  a  clergyman  at  York,  wrote  to 
me  two  days  a^o  to  say  that  just  such  a  book  as  I  had 
described  was  on  sale  in  the  wii^dow  of  one  of  the  book- 
sellers there.  It  was  a  second-hand  copy,  but  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  fly-leaf  was  missing.  On  going  over 
yesterday  I  found  that  it  was  my  book,  and  was  able  to 
prove  it  by  several  marginal  notes  in  my  handwriting. 

"  The  bookseller  said  at  once  that  it  was  sent  him  by 
a  general  dealer  at  Marsden  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
picking  up  books  at  sales  in  the  neighbourhood  and  send- 
ing them  to  him;  he  had  given  eighteen  shillings  for  it. 
This  morning  I  have  called  upon  the  man,  whose  name  is 
White,  accompanied  by  a  constable.  He  admitted  at  once 
that  he  had  sent  the  book  to  York,  and  said  that  he  bought 
it  from  some  one  about  a  month  ago.  His  customer 
came  late,  and  as  White  is  short-sighted,  and  there  was 
only  a  tallow-candle  burning  in  the  shop,  he  said  that 
he  should  not  know  him  again,  and  could  say  nothing 
about  his  age;  however,  I  shall  call  him  in;  he  is  now 
outside  with  the  constable.  I  am  sure  that  for  your  own 
sakes  you  will  not  object  to  his  taking  a  look  at  you." 

Mr.  Porson  went  to  the  door,  and  the  constable  and 
White  entered.  The  chief  constable,  wneu  Mr.  Porson  had 
ealled  npon  him  to  ask  for  one  of  his  men  to  accompany 
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him  to  the  dealer's,  had  told  him  that  White  bore  a  very 
bad  reputation.  He  was  suspected  of  being  the  medium 
through  whom  stolen  goods  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  were 
sent  up  to  London  for  disposal.  A  highwayman  who  had 
been  caught  and  executed  at  York,  had  in  his  confession 
stated  that  this  man  had  acted  as  his  go-between  for  the 
disposal  of  the  watches  and  other  articles  he  took  from 
travellers,  and  White's  premises  had  then  been  thoroughly 
searched  by  the  constables;  but  as  nothing  suspicious 
was  found,  and  there  was  only  the  unsupported  confes- 
sions of  the  highwayman  against  him,  he  had  got  off 
scot-free.  "  I  don't  think  you  will  get  anything  out  of 
him,  Mr.  Porson,"  the  constable  said.  "The  fact  that  he  has 
been  trusted  by  these  fellows  shows  that  he  is  not  a  man 
to  peach  upon  those  with  whom  he  deals;  and  in  the  next 
place  he  would  know  well  enough  that  if  any  one  were 
convicted  of  stealing  this  book  he  would  be  liable  to  a 
prosecution  as  receiver;  and  though  we  could  scarcely 
get  a  conviction  against  him,  as  we  could  not  prove  that 
he  knew  that  it  was  stolen,  it  would  do  him  no  good." 

The  boys  all  stood  up  in  a  line.  "  I  will  look  at  'em, 
sir,"  White  said;  "but,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  should  not 
know  the  man  as  I  bought  that  book  from,  from  Adam. 
Anyhow  none  of  these  little  ones  couldn't  be  he.  If  it 
weren't  a  man,  he  were  as  big  as  a  man.  You  don't  sup- 
pose an  honest  tradesman  would  buy  an  expensive  book 
like  that  from  a  kid." 

So  saying  he  placed  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  on  his 
nose  and  walked  round  the  line. 
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NED  TAKES  RIPON   INTO  HIS  CONFIDENCE. 


"  1  don't  see  any  one  here  whose  face  I  ever  see  before 
as  far  as  I  knows;  but  bless  you,  the  man  as  1  bought  it 
of,  might  have  had  hair  all  over  his  face,  and  I  be  none 
the  wiser  looking  at  him  across  that  counter  of  mine  in 
the  dark." 

"Thank  you,"  Mr.  Poison  said;  "then  it  is  of  no  use 
troubling  you  further.  I  have  got  my  book  back;  but 
I  confess  that  this  affords  me  but  small  gratification  in 
comparisoii  to  that  which  I  should  feel  if  I  could  unravel 
this  mystery." 

The  discovery  of  the  book  reopened  the  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  nothing  else  was  talked  of  that  evening  in  the 
playground. 

"Ripon,"  Ned  said,  putting  his  arm  in  that  of  the  head- 
boy,  "  I  want  to  tell  you  a  thing  that  has  been  in  my  mind 
for  ihe  last  three  weeks;  mind,  I  don't  say  that  there's  any- 
thing m  It,  and  I  hate  to  think  harm  of  any  one.  There 
is  another  thing;  he  and  I  ain't  good  friends.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  I  should  have  spoken  to  you  before ;  but  I 
was  afraid  that  it  would  look  like  a  piece  of  dirty  spite 
on  my  part;  but  I  do  think  now  that  as  head-boy  you 
ought  to  know,  and  I  want  your  advice  whether  I  ought 
to  say  anything  about  it  or  not." 

"  What  a  long-winded  chap  you  are,  Sankey!  What  is 
it  all  about?" 

"Well,  you  know,  Ripon,  when  we  got  up  that  subscrip- 
tion for  the  cricket  things,  Mather  didn't  give  anything. 
He  said  he  had  no  money." 

"No;  and  he  hadn't  any,"  Ripon  said,  "for  I  had  only 
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the  day  before  lent  him  twopence  to  buy  some  string,  and 
he  paid  me  when  he  got  his  allowance  on  Saturday." 

"  Well,  a  day  or  two  after  that  I  came  back  after  tea 
for  a  book  that  I  had  left  behind  me,  and  as  I  came  in 
at  the  gate  there  Mather  was  standing  at  the  corner 
talking  to  Mother  Brown.  He  had  his  back  to  the  door, 
and  they  didn't  see  me.  She  was  talking  loud  and  angry 
and  I  couldn't  help  hearing  what  she  said." 

"Well,  what  did  she  say?"  Ripon  said  rather  impa- 
tiently. 

"  She  said,  'You  have  disappointed  me  over  and  over 
again,  and  if  you  don't  pay  me  that  ten  shillings  you 
borrowed  of  me  last  half,  and  the  bill  for  the  cakes,  by 
Saturday,  I  will  see  the  master  and  tell  him  all  about  it/ 
I  didn't  hear  any  more;  but  on  the  Saturday  I  saw  him  go 
up  to  her  in  the  field  and  pay  her  something.  Of  course 
I  don't  know  what  it  was ;  not  all,  I  think,  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  took  it;  still,  I  suppose  it  was  enough  to 
content  her.  About  ten  days  afterwards  we  heard  the 
book  was  missing.  It  didn't  strike  me  at  the  time;  but 
afterwards,  when  I  thought  of  it,  I  remembered  that  the 
last  time  Porson  brought  it  out  was  on  the  Thursday, 
which  was  the  day  after  Mather  had  been  speaking  to 
Mother  Brown.  Now,  of  course,  Ripon,  I  don't  actually 
suspect  Mather  of  taking  the  book;  still  it  is  curious  its 
being  missing  just  at  the  time  he  wanted  money  so  badly. 
He  may  have  got  the  money  from  home,  or  he  may  have 
borrowed  it  from  some  other  fellow." 

"No,"  Ripon  said  positively,  "I  am  sure  Mather  has 
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had  no  letter,  because  I  always  distribute  the  letters,  and 
Mather's  people  never  write  to  him ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
was  no  fellow  in  the  school  had  more  than  a  shilling  or 
two  at  the  outside  at  that  time.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  before,  Sankey?" 

"  I  didn't  like  to,  because  everyone  knows  Mather  and 
I  are  not  good  friends;  then  I  thought  perhaps  Mather 
might  be  able  to  explain  it  all  right,  and  I  should  have  cut 
a  nice  figure  if  he  could;  then  at  the  time  when  I  thought 
of  it,  and  had  got  the  dates  right,  the  first  excitement  had 
died  out  and  I  thought  we  might  hear  no  more  of  it  and 
it  would  be  forgotten;  but  now  that  the  book  has  been 
found  and  the  whole  thing  has  come  up  fresh  agaia  I 
thought  it  better  to  tell  you  all  about  it  and  ask  you 
what  you  would  advise  me  to  do." 

Ripon  did  not  answer  for  some  time;  then  he  said: 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Ned;  I  will  think  it  over  till 
to-morrow.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  it  to  any- 
one else?" 

"  Not  to  a  soul.  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  tell  you 
or  father,  but  he  wouldn't  understand  how  boys  think  of 
these  things  so  well  as  you  do;  so  I  thought  as  you  were 
head  of  the  school  it  was  best  you  should  know." 

"  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me,"  Ripon  grumbled.  "  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what's  best  to  do;"  and  he  turned  away 
and  began  to  pace  the  yard  moodily  up  and  down. 

"The  only  thing  I  have  decided,"  he  said  to  Ned  the  next 
day,  "  is  to  ask  Mother  Brown  myself  how  much  Mather 
paid  her.    We  may  as  well  settle  that  question  first." 
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As  thig  was  Wednesday  and  the  cake-woman  was 
coming  that  evening  there  was  not  long  to  wait.  Ripon 
chose  a  time  when  most  of  the  boys  had  made  their  pur- 
chases and  the  old  woman  was  alone. 

"  Don't  you  give  too  much  tick  to  any  of  the  fellows, 
Mother  Brown,"  he  began.  "  You  know  it  isn't  always 
easy  to  get  money  that's  owing." 

"I  should  think  not,  Master  Ripon;  I  wish  they  would 
always  pay  money  down  as  you  do.  There's  Master 
Mather,  he  been  owing  me  money  ever  since  last  half. 
He  borrowed  ten  shillings  of  me  and  promised  solemn  he 
would  pay  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  he  has  only  paid 
five  shillings  yet,  a  month  ago,  and  that  was  only  'cause 
I  told  him  I  would  tell  the  master  about  him ;  there's  that 
five  shillings,  and  seven  shillings  and  eightpence  for  cakes 
and  things;  but  I  have  been  giving  him  a  piece  of  my 
mind  this  afternoon;  and  if  I  don't  get  that  other  five 
shillings  by  Saturday,  sure  enough  I  will  speak  to  t'maister 
about  it.  No  one  can  say  as  Mother  Brown  is  hard  on 
boys,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  wait  reasonable;  but  I 
can't  abear  lies,  and  when  I  lent  that  ten  shillings  I  ex^ 
pected  it  was  going  to  be  paid  punctual." 

•'  Then  he  knows  you  are  going  to  speak  to  Mr.  Porson 
on  Saturday  if  he  doesn't  pay  up  another  five  shillings?" 

"  He  knows  it,"  the  old  woman  said  nodding.  "  When  I 
says  a  thing  1  mean  it.     So  he  had  best  pay  up." 

When  Ripon  met  Ned  next  day  he  said:  "  I  talked  to 
her  last  night.  Mather  paid  her  five  shillings,  and 
libe  has  told  him  if  he  doesn't  pay  her  the  other  five  by 
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Saturday  she  will  speak  to  Porson;  so  I  think  the  best 
plan  is  to  wait  till  then  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  She 
will  tell  the  whole  story  and  Porson  will  learn  it  without 
our  interference,  and  can  think  what  he  likes  about  it." 

Relieved  in  mind  at  finding  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  his  avoiding  the  decision  whether  or  not  to  inform  the 
master  of  his  suspicions,  Ned  went  to  his  desk.  When 
afternoon  school  began  Mr.  Porson  said  gravely:  . 

"  Boys,  when  you  came  back  from  the  field  did  you  all 
go  straight  to  the  washing-room  to  wash  your  hands  be- 
fore dinner?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  surprised  assent. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  another  theft  has  been 
committed.  A  gold  pencil-case  has  disappeared  from  my 
study  table.  I  was  using  it  after  school.  I  left  it  on  the 
table  when  I  went  for  a  stroll  before  dinner.  I  remem- 
ber most  distinctly  laying  it  down  among  the  pens.  I 
went  into  my  study  ten  minutes  ago,  and  wanting  to 
make  a  note  as  to  this  afternoon's  work  looked  for  the 
pencil  and  it  was  gone.  The  window  was  open  as  usual, 
and  it  is  possible  that  tramps  passing  along  the  road  may 
have  come  into  the  garden  and  have  got  in  at  the  window. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  book  I  suspect  no  one,  but  two 
such  occurrences  as  these  are  very  uncomfortable  for  us 
all.  I  shall  not  propose  any  search  this  time,  for  had 
any  of  you  taken  it,  which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe, 
he  would  not  have  been  careless  enough  to  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  or  conceal  it  in  his  desk  or  boxes,  but  would  have 
stowed  it  away  somewhere  where  there  would  be  no 
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chance  whatever  of  its  being  found.  Now  let  us  dismiss 
the  subject  and  go  on  with  our  lessons." 

While  the  master  was  speaking  Ripon  and  Sankey  had 
glanced  for  a  moment  at  each  other;  the  same  thought 
was  in  both  their  minds.  After  school  was  over  they 
joined  each  other  in  the  yard. 

"Was  Mather  in  the  washing-room  with  the  others?" 
Sankey  asked  eagerly. 

"  He  was,  but  he  came  up  last,"  Ripon  replied.  "  You 
know  he  generally  saunters  along  in  a  lazy  way  and  is 
the  last  to  get  in.  So  he  was  to-day,  but  I  don't  know 
that  he  was  later  than  usual." 

"  I  think,  Ripon,  we  ought  to  speak  to  Porson." 

"I  think  so  too,'  Ripon  rejoined  gravely;  "it  is  too 
serious  to  keep  to  ourselves.  Any  ordinary  thing  I  would 
not  peach  about  on  any  account,  but  a  disgraceful  theft 
like  this,  which  throws  a  doubt  over  us  all,  is  another 
thing;  the  honour  of  the  whole  school  is  at  stake.  I  have 
been  thinking  it  over.  I  don't  want  Mather  to  suspect 
anything,  so  I  will  go  out  at  the  back  gate  with  you,  as 
if  I  was  going  to  walk  part  of  the  way  home  with  you, 
and  then  we  will  go  round  to  the  front  door  and  speak 
to  Porson." 

The  master  was  sitting  on  a  low  seat  in  the  window  of 
his  study.  Hearing  footsteps  coming  up  from  the  front 
gate  he  looked  round. 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  boys  ?"  he  asked  in  some 
surprise  through  the  open  window.  "What  makes  you 
come  round  the  front  way?"  > 
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THB  CHAIN  OF  EVIDENCE. 


"  We  want  to  see  you  privately,  sir,"  Ripon  said. 

"  Very  well,  boys,  I  will  open  the  door  for  you.  Now, 
what  is  it?"  he  asked  as  the  boys  followed  him  into  the 
study. 

"Well,  sir,  it  may  be  nothing,  I  am  sure  I  hope  so," 
Ripon  said;  "but  Sankey  and  1  thought  you  ought  to 
know  and  then  it  will  be  off  our  minds,  and  you  can  do 
as  you  like  about  it.  Now,  Sank  jy,  tell  what  you  know 
first,  then  I  will  tell  what  Mother  Brown  said  to  me  on 
Wednesday." 

N  ed  told  the  story  in  the  same  words  in  which  he  had 
related  it  to  Ripon;  and  Ripon  then  detailed  his  conver- 
sation with  the  cake- woman,  and  her  threats  of  reporting 
Mather  on  Saturday  were  the  debt  not  paid.  Ned  had 
already  giv^n  his  reason  for  keeping  silence  in  the  matter 
hitherto,  and  Ripon  now  explained  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to.  wait  till  Saturday  to  see  what  came  of  it,  but 
that  after  that  new  theft  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to 
speak  at  once.  Mr.  Forson  sat  with  his  face  half  shaded 
with  his  hand  and  without  speaking  a  single  word  until 
the  boys  had  concluded. 

"  It  is  a  sad  business,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  a  very 
sad  business.  It  is  still  possible  that  you  may  have  come 
to  false  conclusions;  but  the  circumstances  you  have 
related  are  terribly  strong.  I  am  grieved,  indeed,  over  the 
business,  and  would  rather  have  lost  a  hundred  books  ajid 
pencil-cases  than  it  should  have  happened.  You  have 
done  quite  right,  boys;  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  both, 
and  you'  have  acted  very  well     I  know  how  painful  it 
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milst  be  to  you  both  to  have  been  obliged  to  hrin^  so 
grave  a  matter  to  my  ears.  Thank  you;  I  will  consider 
what  is  the  best  course  to  adopt.  If  it  can  oe  avoided,  I 
shall  so  arrange  that  your  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
matter." 

For  some  little  time  after  the  boys  had  left  him  Mr- 
Porson  remained  in  deep  thought;  then  he  rose,  put  on 
his  hat,  and  went  out,  first  inquiring  of  the  servant  if  she 
knew  where  the  woman  who  sold  cakes  to  the  boys  lived. 

"Yes,  sir;  she  lives  in  a  little  house  in  Mill  Street;  it's 
not  a  regular  shop,  but  there  are  a  few  cakes  in  one  of 
the  windows;  I  have  bought  things  there  for  the  kitchen, 
knowing  that  she  dealt  with  the  young  gentlemen." 

Mr.  Porson  made  his  way  to  Mill  Street  and  easily  found 
the  house  he  was  in  search  of.  On  being  questioned  the 
old  woman  at  first  showed  some  reluctance  in  answering 
his  questions,  but  Mr.  Porson  said  sharply : 

"Now,  dame,  I  want  no  nonsense;  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair,  but  wish  to  have  it  from  your  own 
lips.  Unless  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth  not  a  cake  will 
you  sell  my  boys  in  future." 

Thus  pressed  Mrs.  Brown  at  once  related  the  story  of 
Mather  having  borrowed  some  money  of  her;  of  her 
threats  to  report  him  unless  he  paid,  and  of  his  having 
given  her  five  shillings  on  the  following  Saturday,  saying 
that  he  would  give  her  the  rest  in  a  few  days  but  could 
pay  no  more  then;  and  how,  after  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, she  had  how  given  him  till  Saturday  to  settle  the 
debt 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 


"If  he 'didn't  pay,  sir,  I  meant  to  have  come  to  ye  and 
telled  ye  all  about  it,  for  I  hate  lies,  and  Master  Mather 
has  lied  to  me  over  and  over  again  about  it;  but  seeing 
that  Saturday  hasn't  come  I  don't  like  telling  ye  the  story, 
as  he  may  have  meant  to  keep  his  word  to  me  this 
time." 

"  Here  are  the  five  shillings  which  he  borrowed  of  you ; 
as  to  the  other  money,  you  will  never  get  it,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  lesson  to  you ;  and  mind,  if  I  find  that  you  ever 
allow  the  boys  to  run  an  account  with  you  further  than 
the  following  Saturday  after  it  is  incurred,  you  will  never 
come  into  my  field  or  playground  again." 

Mr.  Porson  then  went  to  the  chief  constable's,  and  after 
a  short  conversation  with  him  a  constable  was  told  oflT  to 
accompany  him.  He  and  the  master  took  their  station 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shop  of  the  man  White  and 
waited  quietly.  A  little  after  nine  a  figure  was  seen 
coming  down  the  street  from  the  other  end.  He  passed 
quickly  into  the  shop. 

"  That  is  the  boy,"  Mr.  Porson  said. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  sir,"  the  constable  asked,  "  to 
wait  till  the  deed  is  completed,  then  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on  White  as  a  receiver?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Porson  replied,  "for  in  that  case  the  boy 
would  have  to  appear  with  him  in  the  dock,  and  that  I 
wish  of  all  things  to  avoid." 

So  saying  he  walked  quickly  on  and  entered  the  shop. 
Mather  was  leaning  across  the  counter  while  the  man  was 
examining  the  pencil-case  by  the  light  of  the  candle. 
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"  Five  shillings,"  the  man  said,  "  and  no  more.  I  was 
nearly  getting  into  trouble  over  that  last  job  of  yours." 

"  But  it's  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that,"  Mather 
said.     "  You  might  give  me  ten." 

"Well,  take  it  back  then,"  the  man  said,  pushing  it 
across  the  counter. 

"Thank  you,  I  will  take  it  myself,"  Mr.  Porson  said 
quietly,  as  he  advanced  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

Mather  turned  round  with  a  sudden  cry,  and  then  stood 
the  picture  of  silent  terror. 

"  As  for  you,"  the  master  said  indignantly  to  the  dealer, 
"you  scoundrel,  if  you  had  your  deserts  I  would  hand 
you  over  to  the  constable,  who  is  outside  the  door,  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  for  inciting  this  boy  to  theft 
I  heard  you  ofier  him  a  sura  of  money  for  it  which  shows 
that  you  knew  it  was  stolen;  but  your  time  will  come, 
sir,  and  you  will  hang  over  the  gate  of  York  prison  as 
many  a  poor  wretch  far  less  guilty  than  yourself  has 
done;"  for  in  those  days  death  was  the  punishment  of 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  as  well  as  of  those  convicted  of 
highway  robbery  and  burglary. 

"Have  mercy,  sir,  oh,  spare  me!"  Mather  exclaimed, 
falling  on  his  knees.     "  Don't  give  me  in  charge." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  do  so,"  the  master  said.  "  Get  up 
and  come  with  me."  Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  the  way 
back  to  the  school. 

Mr.  Porson  then  took  Mather  into  his  study,  where 
they  remained  for  half  an  hour.  What  passed  between 
them  was  never  known.     In  the  morning  the  boys  who 
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slept  in  the  room  with  Mather  were  surprised  to  find  that 
his  bed  was  empty  and  the  window  open.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  at  half-past  eight  as  usual,  and  saying  he  was  sleepy 
had  threatened  to  punch  the  head  of  any  boy  who  spoke, 
so  that  all  had  gone  oft"  to  sleep  in  a  very  short  time.  A 
stout  ivy  grew  against  the  wall,  and  some  fallen  leaves  on 
the  ground  showed  them  that  he  had  climbed  down  with 
the  assistance  of  its  stem.  But  why  he  should  have  gone, 
and  what  on  earth  possessed  him  to  run  away,  none  could 
imagine.  The  news  ran  rapidly  through  the  other  bed- 
rooms, and  brimful  of  excitement  all  went  down  when 
the  bell  rang  for  prayers  before  breakfast.  The  list  of 
names  was  called  out  by  the  master  as  usual,  and  the  ex- 
citement grew  breathless  as  the  roll  of  the  third  class  was 
called;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  Mather's  name  was 
omitted.     When  the  list  was  concluded  Mr.  Porson  said: 

"  Mather  has  left;  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  discovered 
that  it  was  he  who  stole  the  book  and  pencil-case.  He 
has  confessed  the  whole  to  me,  and  he  is,  I  trust,  sincerely 
penitent.  He  slept  last  night  on  the  sofa  in  my  study, 
and  has  gone  off  this  morning  by  the  coach.  I  may  tell 
you  that  I  have  written  to  his  parents  stating  the  whole 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  driven  to  commit  the 
theft,  and  that  although  I  could  not  permit  him  to  remain 
here  I  trusted  and  believed  that  his  repentance  was  sin- 
cere, and  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to  him  through  life, 
and  I  urged  them  to  give  him  a  further  trial,  and  not  to 
drive  him  to  desperation  by  severity. 

"  There  is  a  lesson  which  you  may  all  learn  from  this. 
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Mather  committed  these  crimes  because  he  had  borrowed 
money  which  he  could  not  repay.  Most  foolishly  and 
mistakenly  the  woman  who  supplies  you  with  cakes  had 
lent  him  money,  and  when  he  could  not  repay  it  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  to  her,  threatened  to  report  the  case  to 
me,  and  it  was  to  prevent  the  matter  coming  to  my  ears 
that  he  took  these  things.  Let  this  be  a  warning  to  3'ou, 
boys,  through  life.  Never  borrow  money,  never  spend 
more  than  your  means  afford.  An  extravagance  may  seem 
to  you  but  a  small  fault,  but  you  see  crime  and  disgrace 
may  follow  upon  it  Think  this  well  over,  and  be  lenient 
in  your  hearts  to  your  late  schoolfellow.  He  w&s  tempted, 
you  see,  and  none  of  us  can  tell  what  we  may  do  when 
temptation  comes,  unless  we  have  God's  help  to  enable 
us  to  withstand  it,  and  to  do  what  is  right.  Now  let  us 
fall  to  at  our  breakfast." 

It  was  a  strangely  silent  meal.  Scarce  a  woid  was 
spoken,  even  in  a  whisper.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  every- 
body there,  that  after  all  the  dictionary  should  have  been 
taken  by  one  of  their  number,  and  that  the  master's  kind- 
ness on  that  occasion  should  have  been  requited  by  an- 
other robbery  seemed  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  school. 
That  Mather,  too,  always  loud,  noisy,  and  overbearing, 
should  have  been  the  thief  was  surprising  indeed.  Had 
it  been  some  quiet  little  boy,  the  sort  of  boy  others  are 
given  to  regard  as  a  sneak,  there  would  have  been  less 
surprise,  but  that  Mather  should  do  such  a  thing  was 
astounding.  These  were  probably  the  first  reflections 
which  occurred  to  every  boy  as  he  sat  down  to  breakfast. 
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The  next  impression  was  how  good  Mr.  Porson  had 
been  about  it.  He  might  have  given  Mather  in  charge, 
and  had  him  punished  by  law.  He  might  have  given 
him  a  terrific  flogging  and  a  public  expulsion  before  all 
the  school.  Instead  of  that  he  had  sent  him  quietly  aM'ay, 
and  seemed  sorry  for  rather  than  angry  with  him.  By 
the  time  the  meal  was  finished  there  was  probably  not  a 
boy  but  had  taken  an  inward  resolution  that  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  for  his  master,  and  although  such 
resolutions  are  generally  but  transient,  Mr.  Porson  found 
that  the  good  effect  of  his  treatment  of  Mather  was  con- 
siderable and  permanent.  Lessons  were  more  carefully 
learned,  obedience  was  not  perhaps  more  prompt,  but  it 
was  more  willing,  and  the  boys  lost  no  opporti,  lity  of 
showing  how  anxious  they  were  to  please  in  every  respect. 

Ned  and  his  brother  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Por- 
son explained  the  cause  of  Mather's  absence  to  the  others, 
but  they  were  surrounded  by  their  schoolfellows,  all  eager 
to  tell  the  news  upon  their  arrival  in  the  playground  a 
few  minutes  before  the  school  began. 

Before  breaking  up  in  June,  Porson's  played  their  first 
cricket-match  with  a  strong  village  team,  and  beat  them 
handsomely,  although,  as  the  boys  said,  it  was  to  their 
master's  bowling  that  their  success  was  due.  Still  the 
eleven  all  batted  fairly,  and  made  so  long  a  score  that 
they  won  in  one  innings;  and  Mr.  Porson  promised  them 
that  before  the  season  ended  they  should  have  a  whole 
holiday,  and  play  the  Marsden  Eleven. 

Ned  enjoyed  his  holiday  rambles,  taking  several  long 
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walks  across  the  moors  accompanied  by  Bill  Swinton,  who 
had  now  perfectly  recovered.  The  discontent  among  the 
croppers,  and  indeed  among  the  workers  in  the  mills  gener- 
ally through  the  country  was  as  great  as  ever;  but  the 
season  was  a  good  one;  bread  had  fallen  somewhat  in 
price,  and  the  pinch  was  a  little  less  severe  than  it  had 
been.  The  majority  of  the  masters  had  been  intimidated 
by  the  action  of  their  hands  from  introducing  the  new 
machinery,  and  so  far  the  relations  between  master  and 
men  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire  at  any  rate  remained  un- 
changed. But  although  Ned  enjoyed  his  rambles  he  was 
glad  when  the  holidays  were  over.  He  had  no  friends  of 
his  own  age  in  Marsden;  his  brother  was  too  young  to 
accompany  him  in  his  long  walks,  and  Bill  obtained  a 
berth  in  one  of  the  mills  shortly  after  the  holidays  began, 
and  was  no  longer  available.  Therefore  Ned  looked  for- 
ward to  meeting  his  schoolfellows  again,  to  the  fun  of  the 
cricket-field  and  playground,  and  even  to  lessons,  for  these 
were  no  longer  terrible. 

The  school  reopened  with  largely  increased  numbers. 
The  reports  which  the  boys  had  taken  home  of  the  changed 
conditions  of  things  and  of  their  master's  kindness  excited 
among  all  their  friends  an  intense  longing  to  go  to  a  school 
where  the  state  of  things  was  so  different  to  that  which 
prevailed  elsewhere;  and  the  parents  were  equally  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  the  new  master's  teaching.  Such 
as  took  the  trouble  to  ask  their  boys  questions  found 
that  they  had  acquired  a  real  grasp  of  the  subjects,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  answer  clearly  and  intelligently. 
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The  consequence  was,  the  house  was  filled  with  its  full 
complement  of  fifty  boarders,  and  indeed  Mr.  Porson  was 
obliged  to  refuse  several  applications  for  want  of  room. 
As  he  had  not  the  same  objection  as  his  predecessor  to 
receive  home  boarders,  the  numbers  were  swelled  by 
eighteen  boys  whose  parents  resided  in  Marsden. 

To  meet  the  increased  demands  upon  his  teaching 
powers  Mr,  Porson  engaged  two  ushers,  both  of  them 
young  men  who  had  just  left  Durham.  They  were  both 
pleasant  and  gentlemanly  young  fellows;  and  as  Mr.  Por- 
son insisted  that  his  own  mode  of  teaching  should  be 
adopted,  the  change  did  not  alter  the  pleasant  state  of 
things  which  had  prevailed  during  the  past  half  year 
Both  the  ushers  were  fond  of  cricket,  and  one  turned 
out  to  be  at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Porson  as  a  bowler.  There- 
fore the  boys  looked  forward  to  their  match  with  Mars- 
den with  some  confidence. 

Captain  Sankey  saw  with  great  pleasure  the  steady 
improvement  which  was  taking  place  in  Ned's  temper 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  boy  would  at  once 
overcome  a  fault  of  such  long  standing,  but  the  outbursts 
were  far  less  frequent,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
putting  a  steady  check  upon  himself;  so  that  his  father 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  entirely  over- 
come the  evil  consequences  engendered  by  his  unchecked 
and  undisciplined  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


A  TERRIBLE  SHOCK. 


ED  had  been  looking  forward  with  great  anti- 
cipations to  Michaelmas  day,  upon  which  the 
great  match  was  to  take  place;  for  he  was 
one  of  the  eleven,  being  the  youngest  of  the 
boys  included  in  it.  An  event,  however,  happened  which 
deprived  him  of  his  share  in  the  match,  and  caused  the 
day  to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  On  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber the  servant  came  in  to  Mr.  Porson  durinor  momincj 
school  to  say  that  he  was  wanted.  A  minute  or  two 
later  she  again  re-entered  and  said  that  Ned  and  his 
brother  were  to  go  to  the  master's  study.  Much  surprised 
at  this  summons  they  followed  her.  Mr.  Porson  was  look- 
ing exceedingly  grave. 

"  My  dear  boys,"  he  said,  "I  have  bad  news  for  you. 
Very  bad  news.  You  must  bear  it  bravely,  looking  for 
support  and  consolation  to  Him  who  alone  can  give  it. 
Dr.  Green's  boy  has  just  been  here.  He  was  sent  down 
by  his  master  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  serious  acci- 
dent in  the  town." 
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A  GALLANT  ACTION. 


The  commencement  of  the  master's  speech  and  the 
graveness  of  his  tone  sent  a  serious  thrill  through  the 
hearts  of  the  boys.  Mr.  Porson  would  never  have  spoken 
thus  had  not  the  news  been  serious  indeed. 

When  he  paused  Ned  gave  a  little  gasp  and  exclaimed, 
"My  father!" 

"Yes,  Ned,  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  it  is  your  brave 
father  who  has  suffered  from  the  accident.  It  seems  that 
as  he  was  walking  down  the  High  Street  one  of  Ramsay's 
heavy  waggons  came  along.  A  little  girl  ran  across  the 
street  ahead,  but  stumbled  and  fell  close  to  the  horses. 
Your  father,  forgetful  of  the  fact  of  his  wooden  leg, 
rushed  over  to  lift  her;  but  the  suddenness  of  the  move 
ment,  he  being  a  heavy  man,  snapped  the  wooden  leg  in 
sunder,  and  he  fell  headlong  in  the  street.  He  was  withi  i 
reach  of  the  child,  and  he  caught  her  by  the  clothes  aud 
jerked  her  aside;  but  before  he  could,  in  his  crippled  con- 
dition, regain  his  feet,  the  wheel  was  upon  him,  and  he 
has  suffered  very  serious  injuries." 

"He  is  not  dead,  sir!"  Ned  gasped,  while  his  brother 
began  to  cry  piteonsly. 

"No,  Ned,  he  is  not  dead,"  Mr.  Porson  said;  "but  I 
fear,  my  dear  boy,  that  it  would  be  a  cruel  kindness  did 
I  not  tell  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst.  I  fear 
from  what  I  hear  that  he  is  fatally  injured,  and  that  there 
is  but  little  hope.  Get  your  hats,  my  boys,  an d  I  will  walk 
home  with  you  at  once." 

There  were  but  few  words  exchanged  during  that 
dismal  walk,  and  these  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Person  to 
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Ned.  "  Try  to  calm  yourself,  my  boy,"  he  said,  putting 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  which  was  shaking  with  the 
boy's  efforts  to  keep  down  his  convulsive  sobs;  "  try  and 
nerve  yourselves  for  the  sake  of  your  father  himself,  of 
your  mothei,  and  the  little  ones.  The  greatest  kindness 
you  can  sho  v  to  your  father  now  is  by  being  calm  and 
composed." 

"I  will  try,  sir,"  Ned  said  as  steadily  as  he  could;  "but 
you  don't  know  how  I  loved  him!" 

"  I  can  guess  it,  my  boy ;  for  I,  too,  lost  my  father  when 
I  was  just  your  age.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  Ned; 
and  be  sure,  although  you  may  not  see  it  now,  that  he 
acts  for  the  best." 

A  little  crowd  stood  gathered  near  the  door.  They 
were  talking  in  low  tones  of  the  gallant  way  in  which  the 
crippled  officer  had  sacrificed  himself  to  save  the  child. 
They  made  way  silently  for  the  boys  to  pass.  Ned  opened 
the  door  and  entered. 

Abijah  was  in  the  hall.  She  was  tearless,  but  her  face 
was  white  and  set.  "My  poor  boy,"  she  said  to  Ned,  "he 
is  in  the  parlour;  he  has  just  been  asking  for  you,  I  am 
glad  you  have  come.  Your  mother  is  in  hysterics  in  her 
bed-room,  and  is  going  on  like  a  ma'l  woman.  You  must 
be  calm,  dear,  for  your  father's  sake." 

Ned  gave  a  little  nod,  and,  taking  his  brother's  hand, 
opened  the  door  of  the  parlour. 

Captain  Sankey  was  lying  on  the  hearth-rug,  his  head 
propped  up  with  pillows  from  the  sofa;  his  face  was  an 
ashen  pallor,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.     The  doctor  was 
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OUT  OF  PAIN. 


kneeling  beside  him,  pouring  some  liquid  from  a  glass 
between  his  lips.  A  strong  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  two  men,  and  tears  were  running  fast  down 
the  doctor's  cheeks.  He  motioned  to  the  boys  to  approach. 
They  fell  on  their  knees  by  their  father's  side. 

"Sankcy,"  the  doctor  said  in  a  steady  voice,  "here  are 
your  boys,  Ned  and  Charlie."  The  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
opened  slowly,  and  he  looked  at  his  sons,  and  Ned  felt 
a  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
own. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boys!"  he  said,  in  a  faint  whisper. 
"  Ned,  be  kind  to  your  mother;  care  for  her  always.  She 
will  need  all  your  kindness." 

"  I  will,  father,"  the  boy  said  steadily.  "I  will  take  care 
of  mother,  I  promise  you." 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  pale  face ;  then  the  eyes 
closed  again,  and  there  was  silence  for  five  minutes, 
broken  only  by  the  sobbing  of  the  younger  boy.  The 
doctor,  who  had  his  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  Captain 
Sankey,  leaned  closely  over  him;  then  he  laid  his  arm 
gently  down,  and  putting  his  hand  on  Ned's  shoulder 
said  softly: 

"  Come,  my  boy,  your  father  is  out  of  pain  now." 

Ned  gave  one  loud  and  bitter  cry,  and  threw  himself 
down  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  gave  way  to  his  pent- 
up  emotion. 

The  doctor  led  the  younger  boy  from  the  room,  and 
gave  him  into  the  care  of  Abijah.  Then  he  returned  and 
stood  for  a  while  watching  Ned's  terrible  outburst  of  grief; 
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then  he  poured  some  wine  into  a  glasa  "My  hoy,"  he 
said  tenderly,  "you  must  not  give  way  like  this  or  you 
will  make  yourself  ill.  Drink  this,  Ned,  and  then  go  up 
and  lie  down  on  your  bed  until  you  feel  better.  Remem- 
ber you  must  be  strong  for  the  sake  of  the  others.  You 
know  you  will  have  to  bear  your  mother's  burdens  as 
well  as  your  own." 

He  helped  Ned  to  his  feet  and  held  fie  glass  to  his  lips, 
for  the  boy's  hand  was  shaking  so  that  he  could  not  have 
held  it.  After  drinking  it  Ned  stumbled  up-stairs  and 
threw  himself  on  the  bed,  and  there  cried  silently  for  a 
long  time;  but  the  first  passion  of  grief  had  passed,  and 
he  now  struggled  with  his  tears,  and  in  an  hour  rose, 
bathed  his  flushed  and  swollen  face,  and  went  down- 
stairs. 

"Abijah,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he  struggled  in 
vain  to  steady,  "  what  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  How  is  my 
mother?" 

"  She  has  just  cried  herself  off  to  sleep,  Master  Ned, 
and  a  mercy  it  is  for  her,  poor  lady,  for  she  has  been 
going  on  dreadful  ever  since  he  was  brought  in  here;  but 
if  you  go  in  to  Master  Charlie  and  Miss  Lucy  and  try  and 
comfort  them  it  would  be  a  blessing.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  leave  your  mother  till  now,  and  the  poor  little 
things  are  broken-hearted.  I  feel  dazed  myself,  sir. 
Think  of  the  captain,  who  went  out  so  strong  and  well 
this  morning,  speaking  so  kind  and  bright  just  as  usual, 
lying  there!"  and  here  Abijah  broke  down,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  Captain  Sankey  was  carried  into  the  house 
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A  SAD  TIME. 


tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
Ned's  neck  she  wept  passionately. 

Ned's  own  tears  flowed  too  fast  for  him  to  speak  for 
some  time.  At  last  he  said  quietly,  "  Don't  cry  so,  Abi- 
jah.  It  is  the  death  of  all  others  that  was  fitted  for  him, 
he,  so  brave  and  unselfish,  to  die  giving  his  life  to  save  a 
child.  You  told  me  to  be  brave;  it  is  you  who  must  be 
brave,  for  you  know  that  you  must  be  our  chief  depen- 
dence now." 

"  I  know,  Master  Ned ;  I  know,  sir,"  the  woman  said, 
choking  down  her  sobs,  and  wiping  her  eyes  with  hei* 
apron,  "  and  I  will  do  my  best,  never  fear.  1  feel  better 
now  I  have  ^ad  a  good  cry.  Somehow  I  wasn't  able  to 
cry  before.  Now,  sir,  do  you  go  to  the  children  and  I 
will  look  after  things." 

A  fortnight  passed.  Captain  Sankey  had  been  laid  in 
his  grave,  after  such  a  funeral  as  ha  1  never  been  seen  in 
Marsden,  the  mills  being  closed  for  the  day,  and  all  the 
shutters  up  throughout  the  little  town,  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  attending  the  funeral  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  man  who,  after  fighting  the  battles  of  his 
country,  had  now  given  his  life  for  that  of  a  child.  The 
great  cricket-match  did  not  come  off,  it  being  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  it  had  better  be  postponed.  Mr.  Porson 
had  called  twice  to  see  Ned,  and  had  done  much  by  his 
comforting  words  to  enable  him  to  bear  up.  He  came 
again  the  day  after  the  funeral. 

"Ned,"  he  said,  "I  think  that  you  and  Charlie  had 
better  come  to  school  again  on  Monday.    The  sooner  you 
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fall  into  your  regular  groove  the  better,  was  about  four 
do  you  both  harm  to  mope  about  the  houll 
although  the  laughter  and  noise  of  your  scho^  an  s  e 
will  jar  upon  you  for  a  while,  it  is  better  to  overcorl  ^y^^' 
feeling  at  once;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  best  cai. 
out  what  would  have  been  his  wishes  by  setting  to 
your  work  again  instead  of  wasting  your  time  in  listless 
grieving." 

"  I  think  so  too,  sir,"  Ned  said,  "  but  it  will  bo  awfully 
hard  at  first,  and  so  terrible  to  come  home  and  have  no 
one  to  question  one  on  the  day's  work,  and  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  what  we  have  been  doing." 

"  Very  hard,  Ned;  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you,  but 
it  has  to  be  borne,  and  remember  there  is  One  who  will 
take  interest  in  your  work.  If  I  were  you  I  should  take 
your  brother  out  for  walks  this  week.  Get  up  into  the 
hills  with  him,  and  try  and  get  the  colour  back  into  his 
cheeks  again.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  you  are,  and  the 
confinement  is  telling  upon  him — the  fresh  air  will  do 
you  good  too." 

Ned  promised  to  take  his  master's  advice,  and  the  next 
morning  started  after  breakfast  with  Charlie.  His 
mother  had  not  yet  risen,  and  indeed  had  not  been 
down-stairs  since  the  day  of  the  accident,  protesting  that 
she  was  altogether  unequal  to  any  exertion  whatever. 
Ne'?  had  sat  with  her  for  many  hours  each  day,  but  he 
had  indeed  found  it  hard  work.  Sometimes  she  wept, 
her  tears  being  mingled  with  self-reproaches  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  do  more  to  brighten  her  husband's  life. 
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tears  came  to  ''^ould  break  off  and  reproach  the  boy 

Ned's  neck  '^^^  ^^^  called  his  want  of  feeling.    At  other 

Ned's    thoughts  seemed  directed  solely  towards  the 

some  '  ^^  ^^^  mourning  garments,  and  after  the  funeral 

jgi  drove  Ned  almost  to  madness  by  wanting  to  know  all 

hf<  details  of  who  was  there  and  what  was  done,  and  was 

iost  indignant  with  him  because  he  was  able  to  tell  her 

nothing,  the  whole  scene  having  been  as  a  mist  to  him, 

absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  thought  of  his  father  alone. 

But  Ned  had  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  impatience 
or  hastiness,  meeting  tears,  reproaches,  and  inquiries  with 
the  same  stoical  calmness  and  gentleness.  Still  it  was 
with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  took  a  long  breath  of  fresh 
air  as  he  left  the  house  and  started  for  a  ramble  on  the 
moor  with  his  brother.  He  would  have  avoided  Varley, 
for  he  shrank  even  from  the  sympathy  which  Bill  Swi  '  >n 
would  give;  but  Bill  would  be  away,  so  as  it  was  the 
shortest  way  he  took  that  road.  As  he  passed  Luke 
Marner's  cottage  the  door  opened  and  Mary  came  down 
to  the  gate.  One  of  the  little  ones  had  seen  Ned  coming 
along  the  road  and  had  run  off  to  tell  her.  Little  Jane 
Marner  trotted  along  by  Polly's  side. 

"  Good  morning,  Polly!"  Ned  said,  and  walked  on.  He 
dreaded  speech  with  anyone.  Polly  saw  his  intention 
and  hesitated;  then  she  said: 

"Good  morning.  Master  Ned!    One  moment,  please  sir." 

Ned  paused  irresolutely. 

"  Please  don't  say  anything,"  he  began. 

"  Nq,  sir,  I  am  not  agoing  to — at  least— **  and  then  she 
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hesitated,  and  lifted  up  the  child,  who  was  about  four 
years  old,  a  soft-eyed,  brown-haired  little  maiden.  "  It  s 
little  Jenny,"  she  said;  "you  know  sir,  you  know;"  and  she 
looked  meaningly  at  the  child  as  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Ned  understood  at  once. 

"What!"  he  said;  "was  it  her?  I  did  not  know;  I 
had  not  heard." 

•*  Yes,  sir;  she,  and  all  of  us  owe  her  life  to  him. 
Feyther  wanted  to  come  down  to  you,  but  I  said  better 
not  yet  awhile,  you  would  understand." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  Ned  said,  feeling  that  here  at 
least  his  wound  would  be  touched  with  no  rough  hand. 

"She  went  down  to  the  town  with  Jarge,  who  was  going 
to  fetch  some  things  I  wanted.  He  left  her  looking  in 
at  a  shop  window  while  he  went  inside.  They  were 
some  time  serving  him  as  there  were  other  people  in  the 
shop.  Jenny  got  tired,  as  she  says,  of  waiting,  and  seeing 
some  pictures  in  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
.started  to  run  across,  and  her  foot  slipped,  and — and — " 

"  I  know,"  Ned  said.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  told  me, 
Polly.  I  am  glad  it  was  someone  one  knows  something 
about.     Don't  say  anything  more  now,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  I  understand,  sir,"  the  girl  said  gently.  "  God  bless 
you!" 

Ned  nodded.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  and 
turning  he  passed  on  with  Charlie  through  the  village, 
while  Mary  Powlett,  with  the  child  still  in  her  arms, 
stood  looking  sorrowfully  after  him  as  long  as  he  was  in 
sight. 
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"So  thou'st  seen  the  boy?"  Luke  said,  when  on  his 
return  from  work  Polly  told  him  what  had  happened. 
"  Thou  told's  him,  oi  hope,  how  we  all  felt  about  it,  and 
how  grateful  we  was?" 

"  I  didn't  say  much,  feyther,  he  could  not  bear  it;  just 
a  word  or  two;  if  I  had  said  more  he  would  have  b'roken 
out  crying,  and  so  should  I." 

"  Thou  hast  cried  enoo,  lass,  the  last  ten  days.  Thou 
hast  done  nowt  but  cry,"  Luke  said  kindly,  "  and  oi  felt 
sore  inclined  to  join  thee.  Oi  ha'  had  hard  work  to  keep 
back  the  teciiG,  old  though  oi  be,  and  oi  a  cropper." 

"  You  are  just  as  soft-hearted  as  I  am,  feyther,  every 
bit,  so  don't  pretend  you  are  not;"  and  indeed  upon  the 
pre  ;ious  day  Luke  Marner  had  broken  down  even  more 
completely  than  Mary.  He  had  followed  the  funeral  at 
a  short  distance,  keeping  with  Mary  aloof  from  the  crowd ; 
but  when  all  was  over,  and  the  church-yard  was  left  in 
quiet  again,  Luke  had  gone  and  stood  by  the  still  open 
grave  of  the  man  who  had  given  his  life  for  his  child's, 
and  had  stood  there  with  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  and  his  strong  frame  so  shaken  by  emotion  that 
Polly  had  been  forced  to  dry  her  own  eyes  and  stifle  her 
sobs,  and  to  lead  him  quietly  away, 

"Strange,  hain't  it,  lass;  feyther  and  son  seem  mixed 
up  with  Varley.  First  the  lad  has  a  foight  wi'  Bill  S win- 
ton,  and  braakes  the  boy's  leg;  then  t'  feyther  sends  oop 
all  sorts  o'  *^^hings  to  Bill,  and  his  son  comes  up  here  and 
gets  as  friendly  with  Bill  as  if  he  were  his  brother,  and 
gets   to   know  you,  and  many  another  in  the  village. 
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Then  our  Jane  goes  down  into  t'  town  and  would  ha' 
lost  her  life  if  Captain  he  hadn't  been  passing  by  and 
saaved  her.  Then  he  gets  killed.  Just  gived  his  life  for 
hearn.  Looks  loike  a  fate  aboot  it;  may  be  it  ool  be  our 
toorn  next,  and  if  ever  that  lad  waants  a  man  to  stand 
beside  him  Luke  Marner  will  be  there.  And  there's 
Bill  too — oi  believe  that  boy  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
him.  He's  very  fond  of  our  Janey — fonder  nor  her  own 
brothers.  He  ain't  got  no  sister  of  his  own,  and  he's 
took  to  t'  child  wonderful  since  he  got  ill.  He  thowt  a 
soight  o'  N '.d  Sankey  afore;  I  doan't  know  what  he 
wouldn't  do  for  him  now." 

"  I  don't  suppose,  feyther,  as  any  of  us  will  be  able  to 
do  anything  for  him;  but  we  may  do,  who  knows?" 

"  Ay,  who  knows,  lass  ?  toimes  is  main  bad,  and  oi  doot 
there  will  be  trouble,  but  oi  doan't  see  as  that  can  aft'ect 
him  no  ways,  being  as  he  is  a  lad,  and  having  nowt 
to  do  with  the  mills — but  oi  do  hoape  as  the  time  may 
come,  lass,  as  we  can  show  un  as  we  knows  we  owes  a 
loife  to  him." 

On  the  Monday  following  Ned  and  Charlie  returned  to 
school,  and  found  it  less  painful  than  Ned  had  expected. 
JVir,  Porson  had  taken  Ripon  aside  and  had  told  him  that 
the  kindest  way  to  treat  the  boys  would  be  to  avoid  all 
allusion  to  their  loss  or  anything  like  a  show  of  open 
sympathy,  but  to  let  them  settle  quietly  into  their  places. 
"  Sankey  will  know  you  all  feel  for  him,  Ripon,  he  will 
need  no  telling  of  .hat." 

Ripon  passed  the  word  round  the  school,  and  accor- 
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dingly  when  the  boys  came  into  the  playground,  two  or 
three  minuf  es  before  the  bell  rang,  Ned,  to  his  great  relief, 
found  that  with  the  exception  of  a  warm  silent  wring  of 
the  hand  from  a  few  of  those  with  whom  he  was  most 
intimate,  and  a  kindly  nod  from  others,  no  allusion  was 
made  to  his  fortnight's  absence  or  its  cause. 

For  the  next  month  he  worked  hard  and  made  up  the 
time  he  had  lost,  running  straight  home  when  he  came  out 
from  school,  and  returning  just  in  time  to  go  in  with  the 
others;  but  gradually  he  fell  into  his  former  ways,  and 
by  the  time  the  school  broke  up  at  Christmas  was  able 
to  mix  with  the  boys  and  take  part  in  their  games.  At 
home  he  did  his  best  to  make  things  bright,  but  it  was 
up^  ill  work.  Mrs.  Sankey  was  fretful  and  complaining. 
Their  income  was  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Captain 
Sankey  *s  half -pay,  and  they  had  now  only  the  interest  of 
the  fortune  of  four  thousand  pounds  which  Mrs.  Sankey 
had  brought  to  her  husband  on  her  marriage.  This  sum 
had  been  settled  upon -her,  and  was  entirely  under  her 
own  control.  The  income  was  but  a  small  one,  but  it 
was  sufficient  for  the  family  to  live  upon  with  care  and 
prudence. 

Captain  Sankey  had  made  many  friends  since  the 
time  when  he  first  settled  at  Marsden,  and  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  kindness  to  his  widow.  Pre- 
sents of  game  were  constantly  left  for  her;  baskets  of 
chickens,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables  were  sent  down  by 
Squire  Siir.monds  and  other  county  magnates,  and  their 
carriages  often  stopped  at  the  door  to  make  inquiries. 
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Many  people  who  had  not  hitherto  called  now  did  so,  and 
all  Marsden  seemed  anxious  to  testify  its  sympathy  with 
the  widow  of  the  brave  officer.  Ned  was  touched  with 
these  evidences  of  respect  for  his  father's  memory.  Mrs. 
Sankey  was  plea^.ed  for  herself,  and  she  would  of  an 
evening  inform  Ned  with  much  gratification  of  the  visita 
she  had  received. 

Ned  was  glad  that  anything  should  occur  which  could 
rouse  his  mother,  and  divert  her  from  her  own  griev- 
ances^ but  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  often  jarred 
painfully  upon  him,  and  he  wondered  how  his  mother 
could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  receive  these  people  and 
to  talk  over  his  father's  death.  But  Mrs.  Sankey  liked 
it.  She  was  conscious  she  looked  well  in  her  deep 
mourning,  and  that  even  the  sombre  cap  was  not  un- 
becoming with  her  golden  hair  peeping  out  beneath  it. 
Tears  were  always  at  her  command,  and  she  had  ever 
a  few  ready  to  drop  upon  her  dainty  embroidered  hand- 
kerchief when  the  occasion  commanded  it;  and  her  visi- 
tors, when  they  agreed  among  themselves,  what  a  soft 
gentl«  woman  that  poor  Mrs.  Sankey  was,  but  sadly 
delicate  you  know — had  no  idea  of  the  querulous  com- 
plaining and  fretfulness  whose  display  was  reserved  for 
her  own  family  only.  To  this  Ned  was  so  accustomed 
that  it  passed  over  his  head  almost  unheeded;  Qot  so  her 
constant  allusions  to  his  father.  Wholly  unconscious  of 
the  agony  which  it  inflicted  upon  the  boy,  Mrs.  Sankey 
was  incessantly  quoting  his  opinions  or  utterances. 

•Ned,  I  do  wish  you  would  not  fidget  with  your  feett 
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You  know  your  dear  father  often  told  you  of  it;"  or,  "As 
your  dear  father  used  to  say,  Ned;"  until  the  boy  in 
despair  would  throw  down  his  book  and  rush  out  of  the 
room  to  calm  himself  by  a  run  in  the  frosty  night  air; 
while  Mrs.  Sankey  would  murmur  to  herself,  "That  boy's 
temper  gets  worse  and  worse,  and  with  my  poor  nerves 
how  am  I  to  control  him?" 

Mr.  Porson  was  very  kind  to  him  in  those  days.  During 
that  summer  holiday  he  had  very  frequently  spent  the 
evening  at  Captain  Sankey's,  and  had  formed  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  the  character  of  Ned's  mother.  Thus  when 
he  saw  that  Ned,  when  he  entered  the  school  after  break- 
fast or  dinner,  had  an  anxious  hunted  look,  and  was 
clearly  in  a  state  of  high  tension,  he  guessed  he  was 
having  a  bad  time  of  it  at  home. 

Charlie  had  fast  got  over  the  shock  of  his  father's  death ; 
children  quickly  recover  from  a  blow,  and,  though  delicate, 
Charlie  was  of  a  bright  and  gentle  disposition,  ready  to 
be  pleased  at  all  times,  and  not  easily  upset. 

One  morning  when  Ned  came  in  from  school  looking 
pale  and  white,  gave  random  answers  to  questions,  and 
even,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  class,  answered  Mr.  Por- 
son himself  snappishly,  the  master,  when  school  was  over 
and  the  boys  were  leaving  their  places,  said: 

"Sankey,  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  in  the 
study." 

Ned  followed  his  master  with  an  air  of  indifference. 
He  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  be  lectured  for  the  way 
he  had  spoken,  but  as  he  said  to  himself,  "What  did  it 
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matter!  what  did  anything  matter!"  Mr.  Person  did  not 
sit  down  on  entering  the  room,  but  when  Ned  had  closed 
the  doer  after  him  took  a  step  forward  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"My  boy,"  he  said,  "what  is  it  that  is  wrong  with  you? 
I  fear  that  you  have  trouble  at  home." 

Ned  stood  silent,  but  the  tears  welled  up  into  his  eyes. 

"It  can't  be  helped,  sir,"  he  said  in  a  choking  voice, 
and  then  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety:  "it  will  be  all  the 
same  fifty  years  hence,  I  suppose." 

"That  is  a  poor  consolation,  Ned,"  Mr.  Porson  rejoined. 
"Fifty  years  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to.  Can't  we 
do  anything  before  that?" 

Ned  was  silent. 

"I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  me,  Ned,  anything  that  hap- 
pens at  home — God  forbid  that  I  should  pry  into  matters 
so  sacred  as  relations  between  a  boy  and  a  parent! — but 
I  can  see,  my  boy,  that  something  is  wrong.  You  are  not 
yourself.  At  first  when  you  came  back  I  thought  all  was 
well  with  you;  you  were,  as  was  natural,  sad  and  de- 
pressed, but  I  should  not  wish  it  otherwise.  But  of  late 
a  change  has  come  ovei  you;  you  are  nervous  and  excited; 
you  have  gone  down  in  your  class,  not,  I  can  see,  because 
you  have  neglected  your  work,  but  because  you  cannot 
b'ring  your  mind  to  bear  upon  it.  Now  all  this  must  have 
a  cause.  Perhaps  a  little  advice  on  my  part  might  help 
you.  We  shall  break  up  in  a  week,  Ned,  and  I  shall  be 
going  away  for  a  time.  I  should  like  to  think  before  I 
went  that  things  were  going  on  better  with  you." 
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"I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  my  motb^," 
Ned  said  in  a  low  voice.  "She  means  kindly,  sir;  but,  oh! 
it  is  so  hard  to  bear.  She  is  always  talking  about  father, 
not  as  you  would  talk,  sir,  but  just  as  if  he  were  aUv^  and 
might  come  in  at  any  moment,  and  it  seems  sometimes 
as  if  it  would  drive  me  out  of  my  mind." 

"No  doubt  it  is  trying,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Porson  said;  "but 
you  se^  natures  differ,  and  we  must  all  bear  vith  each 
other  and  make  allowances.  Your  mother's  nature,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  of  her,  is  not  a  deep  one.  She  was  very  fond 
<rf  your  father,  and  she  is  fond  of  you;  but  you  know,  just 
as  still  waters  run  deep,  shallow  waters  are  full  of  ripples, 
and  eddies,  and  currents.  She  has  no  idea,  that  what 
seems  natural  and  right  to  her  should  jar  upon  you.  You 
up(m  your  part  can  scarcely  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  her  different  treatment  of  a  subject  which  is  to  you 
sacred.  I  know  how  you  miss  your  father,  but  your 
mother  must  miss  him  still  more.  No  man  ever  more 
lovingly  and  patiently  tended  a  woman  than  he  did  her 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  She  had  not  a  wish  ungratiEed. 
You  have  in  your  work  an  employment  which  occupies, 
your  thoughts  and  prevents  them  from  turning  constantly 
to  one  subject;  she  has  nothing  whatever  to  take  her 
thoughts  from  the  past.  It  is  better  for  her  to  speak  of 
him  often  than  to  brood  over  him  in  siloace*  Your  tribute 
to  your  father's  memory  is  deep  and  silent  sorrow,  here, 
is  frequ  it  allusion.  Doubtless  her  way  jars  upon  you; 
but,  Ned,  you  are  joung&t  than  she,  and  it  is  easier  foi; 
you  to  change.    Why^  not  try  and.  ace^t  her  method  a» 
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^ing  a  part  6i  her,  and  try,  instead  of  wincing  fevery 

time  that  she  touches  the  sore,  to  accustom  yourself  to  it. 

It  may  be  hard  at  first,  but  it  will  be  far  easier  in  the 

end." 

Ned  stood  silent  for  a  minute  or  two;  then  he  said: 
"I  will  try,  sir.     My  father's  last  words  to  me  were  to 

be  kind  to  mother,  and  I  have  tried  hard,  and  I  will  go 

on  trying." 

"That  is  right,  my  boy;  and  ask  God  to  help  you.    We 

all  have  our  trials  in  this  life,  and  this  at  present  is 

yours;  pray  God  to  give  you  strength  to  bear  it." 
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ijMONG  the  many  who  called  upon  Mrs.  Sankey 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  was  Mr.  Mul- 
ready,  the  owner  of  a  mill  near  Marsden.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  place, 
although  his  mill  was  by  no  means  a  large  one.  He  took 
rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  town  with  men  in  a  much 
larger  way  of  business  by  means  of  a  pushing  manner 
and  a  fluent  tongue.  He  had  come  to  be  considered  an 
authority  upon  most  subjects.  He  paid  much  attention  to 
his  dress,  and  drove  the  fastest  horse  and  the  best  got-up 
gig  in  that  part  of  the  country;  but  it  was  Mr.  Mulready's 
manner  which  above  all  had  raised  him  to  his  present 
position  in  the  esteem  of  the  good  people  of  Marsden.  He 
had  the  knack  of  adapting  himself  to  the  vein  of  those 
he  addressed. 

With  the  farmers  who  came  into  market  he  was  bluff 
and  cordial;  with  people  in  general  he  was  genial  and  good- 
tempered.  At  meetings  at  which  the  county  gentry  were 
present  he  was  quiet,  business-like,  and  a  trifle  deferential, 
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showing  that  he  recognized  the  difference  between  his 
position  and  theirs.  With  ladies  he  was  gay  when  they 
were  gay,  sympathetic  when  sympathy  was  expected. 
With  them  he  was  even  more  popular  than  with  the  men, 
for  the  latter,  although  they  admired  and  somewhat  en- 
vied his  varied  acquirements,  were  apt  in  the  intimacy  of 
private  conversation  to  speak  of  him  as  a  humbug. 

There  was  one  exception,  however,  to  his  general  popu- 
larity. There  was  no  mill-owner  in  the  neighbourhood 
more  heartily  detested  by  his  workpeople ;  but  as  these 
did  not  mingle  with  the  genteel  classes  of  Marsden  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Mulready  went  for  nothing.  The  mill- 
owner  was  a  man  of  three  or  four  and  forty,  although 
when  dressed  in  his  tightly-fitting  brown  coat  with  its 
short  waist,  its  brass  buttons,  and  high  collar,  and  with 
a  low  hat  with  narrow  brim  worn  well  forward  and 
coming  down  almost  to  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  he  looked 
seven  or  eight  years  younger. 

His  hair  was  light,  his  trimly  cut  mutton-chop  whiskers 
were  sandy,  he  had  a  bright  fresh  complexion,  a  large 
mouth,  and  good  teeth,  which  he  always  showed  when  he 
smiled,  and  in  public  he  was  always  smiling;  his  eyes 
were  light  in  colour,  very  close  together,  and  had  a  some- 
what peculiar  appearance.  Indeed  there  were  men  who 
hinted  that  he  had  a  slight  cast,  but  these  were,  no  doubt 
envious  of  his  popularity.  Mrs.  Sankey  had  been  flattered 
by  his  visit  and  manner;  indeed  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise,  for  he  had  expressed  a  sympathy  and  deference 
which  were  very  soothing  to  her. 
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"It  is  indeed  kind  of  you  to  receive  m6,"  he  had  said. 
"I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  a  man  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  unmarried  to  make  a  call  upon 
a  lady,  but  I  could  not  help  myself.  William  Mulready  is 
not  a  man  to  allow  his  feelings  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cold 
etiquette  of  the  world.  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  the 
acquaintance  of  that  most  brave  and  distinguished  officer 
your  late  husband.  I  had  hoped  that  some  day  circum- 
stances might  throw  me  in  contact  with  him,  but  it  was 
not  for  me,  a  humble  manufacturer,  to  force  my  acquain- 
tance upon  one  socially  my  superior;  but,  my  dear  madam, 
when  I  heard  of  that  terrible  accident,  of  that  noble  self- 
devotion,  I  said  to  myself,  'William  Mulready,  when  a 
proper  and  decent  time  elapses  you  must  call  upon  the 
relict  of  your  late  noble  and  distinguished  townsman,  and 
assure  her  of  your  sympathy  and  admiration,  even  if  she 
spurns  you  from  the  door.'" 

"You  could  not  think  I  should  do  that,  Mr.  Mulready," 
Mrs.  Sankey  said.  "  It  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  receive 
this  mark  of  sympathy  in  my  present  sad  position;"  and 
she  sighed  deeply. 

"  You  are  good  indeed  to  say  so,"  Mr.  Mulready  said  in 
a  tone  of  deep  gratitude;  "  but  I  might  have  been  sure 
that  my  motives  at  least  would  not  be  misunderstood  by 
a  high-bred  and  delicate  lady  like  yourself.  I  will  not 
now  trespass  on  your  time,  but  hope  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  call  again.  Should  there  be  anything  in  which 
80  humble  an  individual  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
useful  to  you  pray  command  my  s^vioes.    I  know  the 
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responsibility  which  you  must  feel  at  being  left  in 
charge  of  those  two  noble  boys  and  your  charming  little 
daughter  must  be  well-nigh  overwhelming,  and  if  you 
would  not  think  it  presumption  I  would  say  that  any 
poor  advice  or  opinion  which  I,  who  call  myself  in  some 
degree  a  man  of  the  world,  can  give,  will  be  always  at 
your  service." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  Mrs.  Sankey  murmured.  "  It  is 
indeed  a  responsibility.  My  younger  boy  and  girl  are 
all  that  I  could  wish,  but  the  elder  is  already  almost 
beyond  me;"  ind  by  the  shake  of  her  head  she  testified 
that  her  trou  bles  on  that  score  approached  martyrdom. 

"Never  fear,  my  dear  madam,"  Mr.  Mulready  said 
heartily.  "  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he 
will  grow  up  everything  that  you  could  desire.  1  may 
have  heard  that  he  was  a  little  passionate.  There  was 
a  trifling  affair  between  him  and  his  schoolmaster,  was 
there  not?  But  these  things  mend  themselves,  and  doubt- 
less all  will  come  well  in  time;  and  now  I  have  the 
honour  of  wishing  you  good-morning." 

"  Charming  manners!"  Mrs.  Sankey  said  to  herself  when 
her  visitor  had  left.  "  A  little  old-fashioned,  pexliaps,  but 
so  kind  and  deferential.  He  seemed  to  understand  my 
feelings  exactly." 

That  evening  when  they  were  at  tea  Mrs.  Sankey  men- 
tioned the  agreeable  visitor  who  had  called  in  the  after- 
noon. 


"What!  William  Mulready!"  Ned  exclaimed;  Toxey, 
is  his  hands  call  him.    I  have  heard  Bill  speak  ol  him 
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often.  His  men  hate  him.  They  say  he  is  a  reguluv 
tyrant.     What  impudence  his  coming  here!" 

"  Ned,  I  am  surprised  at  you,"  his  mother  said  angrily. 
"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Mulready  is  nothing  of  the  sort  He  is 
a  most  kind  and  considerate  gentleman,  and  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  repeat  these  things  you  hear  from  the  low 
companions  whom  your  father  permitted  you  to  associate 
with." 

"  Bill  is  not  a  low  companion,  mother,"  Ned  exclaimed 
passionately.  "  A  better  fellow  never  stood,  and  Foxey  is 
not  kind  and  considerate.  He  is  a  brutal  tyrant,  and  I 
am  sure  my  father,  if  you  will  quote  his  opinion,  would 
not  have  had  such  a  man  inside  his  doors." 

"  Leave  the  room,  Ned,  this  moment,"  his  mother  ex- 
claimed, more  angry  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before. 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  you  speaking  to  me  in  that  way.  You 
would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  had  your  father  been  alive." 

Ned  dashed  down  his  scarcely-begun  bread  and  butter 
and  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  then  out  of  the 
house,  and  it  was  some  hours  before  he  returned.  Then 
he  went  straight  up  to  his  mother's  room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did.  I  ought  not  to  have 
done  so." 

"  Very  well,"  Mrs.  Sankey  said  coldly;  "  then  don't  do  it 
again,  Ned." 

Without  another  word  Ned  went  off  to  his  books.  He 
was  grieved  and  sore  at  heart.  He  had  during  his  walk 
fought  a  hard  battle  with  himself,  and  had  conquered. 
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M  his  temper  cooled  down  he  had  felt  that  he  had 
broken  his  promise,  that  he  had  not  been  kind  to  his 
mother;  felt,  too,  that  her  accusation  was  a  true  one — he 
would  not  have  dared  to  speak  so  to  her  had  his  father 
been  alive. 

"  But  it  was  so  different  then,"  he  had  said  to  himself 
as  the  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  "  Father 
understood  me,  and  cared  for  me,  and  made  allowances. 
It  was  worth  while  fighting  against  ono's  temper  just  to 
have  him  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  say, '  Well 
done,  my  boy.'  Now  it  is  so  different  I  will  go  on  try- 
ing for  his  sake;  but  I  know  it's  no  good.  Do  what  I 
will,  I  can't  please  her.  It's  my  fault,  I  dare  say,  but  I 
do  try  my  best.  I  do,  indeed,  father,"  he  said,  speaking 
out  loud;  "if  you  can  hear  me,  I  do,  indeed,  try  to  be 
kind  to  mother,  but  she  won't  let  me.  I  do  try  to  make 
allowances,  that  is,  when  I  am  not  in  a  passion,  and  then 
I  go  and  spoil  it  all,  like  a  beast,  just  as  I  did  to-night. 
Anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  turned  his  face  home- 
ward again,  "  I  will  go  and  tell  her  I  am  sorry,  and  beg 
her  pardon.  I  don't  suppose  she  will  be  nice,  but  I  can't 
help  that.  It's  my  duty  anyhow,  and  I  will  try  and  not 
say  anything  against  Foxey  next  time  she  speaks  of 
him." 

The  latter  part  of  his  resolution  Ned  found  it  very 
hard  to  maintain,  for  Mr.  Mulready  became  a  not  unfre- 
quent  visitor.  He  had  always  some  excuse  for  calling, 
either  to  bring  in  a  basket  of  fresh  trout,  some  game,  or 
hot-house  fruit,  for,  as  he  said,  he  knew  her  appetite  was 
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d«lic^.tfe  and  needed  tempting,  ot  sdm6  book  iiewly  isstrfed 
itom  the  London  press  which  h6  was  sure  she  would 
appreciate. 

After  a  short  time  Mrs.  Sankey  ceased  to  speak  of 
these  visits,  perhaps  because  she  saw  how  Ned  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Mulready's  name,  perhaps  for 
some  other  reason,  and  a  year  passed  without  Ned's  being 
seriously  ruffled  on  the  subject. 

Ned  was  now  nearly  sixteen.  He  had  worked  hard, 
and  was  the  head  boy  at  Porson's.  It  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  fixed  thing  that  he  s'lould  go  into  the 
army.  As  the  son  of  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  leg  in 
the  service  it  was  Uiought  that  he  would  be  able  to  obtain 
a  commiscion  without  difficulty,  and  Squire  Simmonds, 
who  had  been  a  kind  friend  since  his  faiher's  death,  had 
promised  to  ask  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  to 
interest  himself  in  the  matter,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the 
circumstances  of  Captain  Sankey's  death  would  be  con^^^d- 
ered  as  an  additicm  to  the  claim  of  his  services  in  t^e 
army. 

Captain  Sankey  had  intended  that  Ned  should  hav« 
gone  to  a  superior  school  to  finish  his  education,  but  th^ 
diminished  incoxae  of  the  family  had  put  this  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  subject  had  never  been  mooted  after  hiik 
death.  Ned,  however,  felt  that  he  was  making  such  g«>od 
progresli  under  Mr.  Forson  that  he  was  well  content  to 
remain  where  he  was. 

His  struggle  with  his  temper  had  gone  on  Iteadily,  and 
h»  hoped  he  had  won  a  final  victory  over  it.    Mr.  Porsoa 
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ha^  b^n  miw^aried  in  bis  kindnesses,  and  often  took 
Ned  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  in  order  to  push  hira  for>- 
ward,  and  although  he  avoided  talking  about  his  home 
life  the  boy  felt  that  he  could,  in  case  of  need,  pour  out 
his  heart  to  him;  but,  indeed,  things  had  gone  better  at 
home.  Mrs.  Sankey  was  just  as  indisposed  as  ever  to 
take  any  share  whatever  in  the  trouble  of  housekeeping, 
but  as  AWjah  was  perfectly  capable  oi  keeping  the  house 
in  order  without  her  instructions  t^mgs  went  cm  smoothly 
and  straightly  in  this  respect. 

In  other  matters  home  life  was  more  pleasant  than  it 
had  been.  Mrs.  Sankey  was  less  given  to  querulous 
complaining,  more  inclined  to  see  things  in  a  cheerful 
light,  and  Ned  especially  noticed  with  satisfaction  t^iat 
the  references  to  his  father  which  had  so  tried  him  had 
become  much  less  frequent  of  late. 

One  day  in  September,  when  his  father  had  been  dead 
just  a  year,  one  of  the  town  boys,  a  lad  of  about  Ned's 
age,  said  to  him  as  they  were  walking  home  from  school 
together: 

"Well,  Ned,  I  s'jppose  I  ought  to  coiigratulate  you, 
although  I  don't  I'.aow  whether  you  will  see  it  in  that 
light." 

"  What  do  you  aaean?"  Ned  said.  "  I  don't  know  that 
anything  has  happened  on  which  I  should  be  particularly 
congratulated,  except  on  having  made  the  top  score  against 
the  town  last  week." 

"Oh!  I  doa't  mean  that,"  the  boj  said.  "I  mean 
about  Mulready." 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  Ned  said,  stopping  short  and 
turning  very  white. 

"Why,"  the  lad  said  laughing,  "all  the  town  says  he  if- 
giDing  to  marry  your  mother." 

Ned  stood  as  if  stupefied.  Then  he  sprang  upon  his 
companion  and  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  he  shouted,  shaking  him  furiously.  "  It's  a 
lie,  I  say,  Smithers,  and  you  know  it.  I  will  kill  you  if 
you  don't  say  its  a  lie." 

With  a  great  effort  Smithers  extricated  himself  from 
Ned's  grasp. 

-  "  Don't  choke  a  fellow,"  he  said.  "  It  may  be  a  lie  if 
you  say  it  is,  but  it  is  not  my  lie  anyhow  People  have 
been  talking  about  it  for  some  time.  They  say  he's 
been  down  there  nearly  every  day.  Didn't  you  know 
it?" 

"Know  it?"  Ned  gasped,  "I  have  not  heard  of  his 
being  in  the  house  for  months,  but  I  will  soon  find  out 
the  truth." 

And  without  another  word  he  dashed  off"  at  full  speed 
up  the  streei,.  Panting  and  breathless  he  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  tore  into  the  room  where  his  mother  was 
sitting  trifling  with  a  piece  of  fancy-work. 

"  I  do  wish,  Edward,  you  would  not  come  into  the  room 
like  a  whirlwind.  You  know  how  any  sudden  noise  jars 
upon  my  nerves.  Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  she  broke 
off"  suddenly,  his  pale,  set  face  catching  her  eye,  little 
accustomed  as  she  was  to  pay  any  attention  to  Ned's 
varying  moods. 
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"  Mother,"  he  panted  out,  "  people  are  saying  an  awful 
thing  about  you,  a  wicked,  abominable  thing.  I  know, 
of  course,  it  is  not  true,  but  I  want  just  to  hear  you  say 
so,  so  that  I  can  go  out  and  tell  people  they  lie.  How 
dare  they  say  such  things!" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Edward?"  Mrs.  Sankey 
said,  almost  frightened  at  the  boy's  vehemence. 

"Why,  they  say  that  you  are  going  to  marry  that 
horrible  man  Mulready.  It  is  monstrous,  isn't  it?  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  for  such  a 
wicked  thing,  and  father  only  a  year  in  his  grave." 

Mrs.  Sankey  was  frightened  at  Ned's  passion.  Ever 
since  the  matter  had  first  taken  shape  in  her  mind  she 
had  felt  a  certain  uneasiness  as  to  what  Ned  would  say  of 
it,  and  had,  since  it  was  decided,  been  putting  off  from  day 
to  day  the  telling  of  the  news  to  him.  She  had,  in  his 
absence,  told  herself  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  no 
business  of  his,  and  that  a  boy  had  no  right  to  as  much 
as  question  the  actions  of  his  mother;  but  somehow  when 
he  was  present  she  had  always  shrunk  from  telling  him. 
She  now  took  refuge  in  her  usual  defence — tears. 

"It  is  shameful,"  she  said,  sobbing,  as  she  held  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  "that  a  boy  should  speak  in 
this  way  to  his  mother;  it  is  downright  wicked." 

"But  I  am  not  speaking  to  you,  mother j  I  am  speak- 
ing of  other  people — the  people  who  have  invented  this 
horrible  lie — for  it  is  a  lie,  mother,  isn't  it?  It  is  not 
possible  it  can  be  true?" 

"  It  is  true,"  Mrs.  Sankey  said,  gaining  courage  from 
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her  anger;  "it  is  quite  true.  And  you  are  a  wicked  and 
abominable  boy  to  talk  in  that  way  to  me.  Why  shouldn't 
I  marry  again?  Other  people  marry  again,  and  why 
shouldn't  I?  I  am  sure  your  poor  father  would  never 
have  wished  me  to  waste  my  life  by  remaining  single, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  after  you  children. 
And  it  is  shameful  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way  of  Mr. 
Mulready." 

Ned  stopped  to  hear  no  more.  At  her  first  words  he 
had  given  a  low  gasping  cry,  as  one  who  has  received  a 
terrible  wound.  The  blood  flew  to  his  head,  the  room 
swam  round,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  the  veins  in  his 
temples  swell  almost  to  bursting.  The  subsequent  words 
of  his  mother  fell  unheeded  on  his  ears,  and  turning  round 
he  went  slowly  to  the  door,  groping  his  way  as  one  half- 
asleep  or  stupefied  by  a  blow.  Mechanically  he  opened  the 
door  and  went  out  into  the  street;  his  cap  was  still  on 
his  head,  but  he  neither  thought  of  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Almost  without  knowing  it  he  turned  from  the  town 
and  walked  towards  the  hills.  Had  anyone  met  him  by 
the  way  they  would  assuredly  have  thought  that  the  boy 
had  been  drinking,  so  strangely  and  unevenly  did  he 
walk.  His  face  was  flushed  almost  purple,  his  eyes  were 
bloodshot;  he  swayed  to  and  fro  as  he  walked,  sometimes 
pausing  altogether,  sometimes  hurrying  along  for  a  few 
steps.  Passing  a  field  where  the  gate  stood  open  he 
turned  into  it,  kept  on  his  way  for  some  twenty  yards 
further,  and  then  fell  at  full  length  on  the  grass.    There 
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ha  la^-nnconscions  for  soma  hours,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  evening  dews  were  falling  heavily  that  he  sat  up  and 
looked  round. 

For  some  time  he  neither  knew  where  he  was  nor  what 
hod  hrought  him  there.  At  last  the  remembrance  of  what 
had  passed  flashed  across  him,  and  with  a  cry  of  "Father! 
&,ther!"  he  threw  himself  at  full  length  again  with  his 
bead  on  his  arm ;  but  this  time  tears  came  to  his  relief, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  cried  with  a  bitterness  of  grief 
even  greater  than  that  which  he  had  suffered  at  his 
fother's  death.  The  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  his  clothes  were  soaked  with  dew,  and  he 
trembled  with  cold  and  weakness. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  said  to  himself;  "  what  am  I  to 
do?"  He  made  his  way  back  to  the  gate  and  leaned 
against  it  for  some  time;  then,  having  at  last  made  up 
his  mind,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  town  and  walked 
towards  Varley,  moving  more  slowly  and  weariedly  than 
if  he  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  day's  walk. 
Slowly  he  climbed  the  hill  and  made  his  way  through  the 
village  till  he  reached  the  Swintons'  cottage.  He  tapped 
at  the  door  with  his  hand,  and  lifting  the  latch  he  opened 
the  door  a  few  inches. 

"Bill,  are  you  in?"  There  was  an  exclamation  of 
surprise. 

"  Why,  sure-ly,  it's  Maister  Ned !"  and  Bill  came  to  the 
door. 

"  Come  out,  Bill ,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.** 

Much  surprised,  at  the  low  and  subdued  tone  in  which 
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Ned  spoke,  Bill  snatched  down  his  cap  from  the  peg  by 
the  door  and  joined  him  outside. 

"What  be'fc,  Maister  Ned?  what  be  t'  matter  with 
thee?     Has  owt  gone  wrong  ?" 

Ned  walked  on  without  speaking.  In  his  yearning  for 
syuipathy,  in  his  intense  desire  to  impert  the  miserable 
news  to  some  one  who  would  feel  for  him,  he  hid  come 
to  his  friend  Bill.  He  had  thought  first  of  going  to  Mr. 
Porson.  But  though  his  master  wouM  syn;pathize  with 
him  he  would  not  be  able  to  feel  as  he  did;  he  would  no 
doubt  be  shocked  at  hearing  that  his  mother  was  so  soon 
going  to  marry  again,  but  he  would  not  be  able  to  under- 
star  ^  the  special  dislike  to  Mr.  Mulready,  still  less  likely 
to  encourage  his  passionate  resentment.  Bill  would,  he 
knew,  do  both,  for  it  was  from  him  he  had  learned  how 
hated  the  mill-owner  was  among  his  people.  But  at 
present  he  could  not  speak.  He  gave  a  short  wave  of 
his  hand  to  show  that  he  heard,  but  could  not  answer 
yet,  and  with  his  head  bent  down  made  his  way  out 
through  the  end  of  the  village  on  to  the  moor — Bill 
following  him,  wondering  and  sympachetic,  unable  to 
conjecture  what  had  happened.  Preaenily,  when  rhey 
had  left  the  houses  far  behind  them,  Ned  stopped. 

"What  be't,  Maister  Ned?"  Bill  again  asked,  laying 
his  strong  hand  upon  Ned's  shoulder;  "tell  oi  what  it 
be.  Hast  get  in  another  row  with  t'  maister?  If  there  be 
owt  as  oi  can  do,  thou  knowest  well  as  Pill  Swintou  be 
with  the€  heart  and  soul." 

"I  know,  Bill — I  know,*  Ned  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
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"but  you  can  do  nothing;  I  can  do  nothing;  no  one  can. 
But  it's  dreadful  to  think  of.  It's  worse  than  if  I  had 
killed  twenty  masters.  Only  think — only  think.  Bill, 
my  mother's  going  to  marry  Mulready!" 

"  Thou  doesn't  say  so,  lad !  What !  thy  mother  marry 
Foxey!  Oi  never  heer'd  o'  such  a  thing.  Well,  that  be 
bad  news,  surely!  Well,  well,  only  to  think,  now!  Poor 
lad!    Well,  that  beats  all!" 

The  calamity  appeared  so  great  to  Bill  that  for  some 
time  no  idea  occurred  to  him  which  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  as  consolatory.  But  Ned  felt  the 
sympathy  conveyed  in  the  strong  grasp  of  his  shoulder, 
and  in  the  muttered  "Well,  well,  now!"  to  which  Bill 
gave  vent  at  intervals. 

"What  bee'st  going  to  do  vor  to  stop  it?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

''What  can  I  do,  Bill?  She  won't  listen  to  me — she 
never  does.  Anything  I  say  always  makes  her  go  the 
other  way.  She  wouldn't  believe  anything  I  said  against 
him.    It  would  only  make  her  stick  to  him  all  the  more." 

"Do'st  think,"  Bill  suggested  after  another  long  pause, 
"that  if  we  got  up  a  sort  of  depitation — Luke  Marner 
and  four  or  five  other  steady  chaps  as  knows  him;  yes, 
and  Polly  Powlett,  she  could  do  the  talking — to  go  to  her 
and  tell  her  what  a  thundering  bad  un  he  is — dost  think 
it  would  do  any  good?" 

Even  in  his  bitter  grief  Ned  could  hardly  help  smiling 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  deputation  waiting  upon  his 
mother. 
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-  Nq,  it:  wouldn't  do,  Bill." 

Bill  w.a»  ailent.  again  for  som&  time^ 

"Doat.  want  un  killed,  Maister  Ned?"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  at  last;  "  'cause  if  ye  do  oi  would  do  it  for  ye.  Oi 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  ye  willing,  as  thou  knowest; 
and  hanging  ain't  much,  arter  all.  They  say  'tis  soon 
over.  Anyhow  oi  would  chance  it,  and  perhaps  they 
wouldn't  find  me  out."  ' 

Ned  grasped  his  friend's  hand. 

"I  could  kill  him  myself!"  he  exclaimed  passionately; 
"I*  have  been  thinking  of  it;  but  what  would  be  the 
good?  I  know  what  my  mother  is  -when  once  she  has 
made  up  her  mind  there's  no  turning  her;  and  if  this 
fellow  were  out  of  the  way,  likely  enough  she  would  take 
iip  with  another  in  no  time." 

"  But  it  couldn't  been  as  bad  as  if  it  wur  Foxey,"  Bill 
urged,  "  he  be  the  very  worsest  lot  about  Marsden." 

"  I  would  do  it,"  Ned  said  passionately;  "I  would  do  it 
over  and  over  again,  but  for  the  disgrace  it  would  bring 
on  Charlie  and  Lucy." 

"  But  there  would  be  no  disgrace  if  oi  was  to  do  it, 
Maister  Ned." 

'Yes,  there  would,  Bill— a  worse  disgrace  than  if  I  did 
it  myself.  It  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  let  you  get  hanged 
for  my  affairs;  but  let  him  look  out — let  him  try  to  ill- 
treat  Charlie  and  Lucy,  and  he  will  see  if  I  don't  get 
even  with  him.  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  that — it's 
the.  shani^  of  the  thing.  Only  to  think  that,  all  Marsden 
should  know  my  mother  is  going  to  be  married  again 
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within  It  ytoac  of  my  father^  death,  and  that  after  bein^ 
his  wi£e  she  was  going  to  take  such  a  man  Its  this!  It's 
awfol,  downright  awful,  Bill!" 

"Then  what  art  thou  going  to  do,  Maister  Ned — run 
away  and  'list  for  a  soldier,  cr  go  to  sea?" 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  Ned  exclaimed.  "  I  would  turn  my 
back  on  Marsden  and  never  come  back  again,  were  it  not 
for  the  little  ones.  Besides,"  he  added  after  a  pause, 
"father's  last  words  were,  'Be  kind  to  mother;'  and  she 
will  want  it  more  than  he  ever  dreamt  of." 

"She  will  that,"  Bill  agreed;  "leastways  unless  oi  be 
mistaken.  And  what  be'st  going  to  do  now,  lad  ?  Be'st 
agoing  whoam?" 

"  No,  I  won't  go  home  to-night,"  Ned  replied.  "I  must 
think  it  over  quietly,  and  it  would  be  worse  to  bear  there 
than  any  where  else.     No,  I  shall  just  walk  about." 

"  Thou  oanst  not  walk  abowt  all  night,  Maister  Ned," 
Bill  said  positively;  "it  bain't  to  be  thowt  of.  If  thou 
don't  mind  thou  canst  have  moi  bed  and  oi  can  sleep  on 
t'  floor." 

"No,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  Ned  said,  "though  I  do  feel 
awfully  tired  and  done  up;  but  your  brothers  would  be 
asking  me  questions  and  wondering  why  I  didn't  gO 
home.     I  could  not  stand  that." 

"No,  Maister  Ned,  oi  can  see  that  wouldn't  do;  but  if 
we  walk  *bout  for  an  hour  or  two,  or — no,  I  know  of  a 
b^ter  plan.  We  can  get  in  at  t'  window  of  the  school;  it 
bain't  never  fast^aed,  and  bain't  been  for  years,  seeing  as 
tbar  Wn't  b^en  aeitlier  ischool  nor  schoolers  «inoe  auld 
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Mother  Brown  died.  Oi  will  make  a  shift  to  loight  a 
fire  there.  There  be  shutters,  so  no  one  will  see  the 
loight.  Then  oi  will  bring  ee  up  some  blankets  from  our 
house,  and  if  there  hain't  enough  Folly  will  lend  me  some 
when  oi  tell  her  who  they  are  for.  She  bain't  a  one  to  blab. 
What  dost  thou  say?" 

Ned,  who  felt  utterly  worn  out,  assented  gladly  to  the 
proposal,  and  an  entrance  was  easily  effected  into  the 
desolate  cottage  formerly  used  as  a  day-school.  Bill  went 
off  at  once  and  soon  returned  with  a  load  of  firewood;  the 
shutters  were  then  carefully  closed,  and  a  fire  quickly  blazed 
brightly  on  the  hearth.  Bill  then  went  away  again,  and 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned  with  Mary  Powlett. 
He  carried  a  bundle  of  rugs  and  blankets,  while  she  had 
a  kettle  in  one  hund  and  a  large  basket  in  the  other. 

"  Good-evening !  Master  Sankey,"  she  said  as  she  en- 
tered. "  Bill  has  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  am  sorry  in- 
deed for  you  and  for  your  mother.  It  is  worse  for  her, 
poor  lady,  than  for  you.  You  will  soon  be  old  enough  to 
go  out  into  the  world  if  you  don't  like  things  at  home; 
but  she  will  have  to  bear  what  trouble  comes  to  her.  And 
now  I  thought  you  would  like  a  cup  of  tea,  fc  I  have 
brought  the  kettle  and  things  up.  I  haven't  had  tea  yet, 
and  they  don't  have  tea  at  Bill's;  but  I  like  it,  though 
feyther  grumbles  sometimes,  and  says  it's  too  expensive 
for  the  likes  of  us  in  sich  times  as  these;  but  he  knows  I 
would  rather  go  without  meat  than  without  tea,  so  he  lets 
me  have  it.  Bill  comes  in  for  a  cup  sometimes,  for  he 
likes  it  better  than  beer,  and  it's  a  deal  better  for  him  to 
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be  sitting  taking  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  than  getting  ijito 
the  way  of  going  down  to  the  'Spottod  Dog,'  and  drinking 
beer  there.  So  we  will  all  have  a  cup  together.  No  one 
will  disturb  us.  Feyther  is  down  at  the  'Brown  Cow;'  and 
when  I  told  the  children  I  had  to  go  out  on  .special  busi- 
ness they  all  pioinised  to  be  good,  and  Jnrgo  .said  he 
would  see  them  all  safely  into  bed.  I  told  him  I  should 
be  back  in  an  hour."         

While  Polly  was  speaking  .she  was  bustling  about  the 
room,  putting  things  straiglit;  with  a  wisp  of  heather 
she  swept  up  the  dust  which  had  accumulated  on  the 
floor,  in  a  semicircle  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  laid  down 
the  rugs  and  blankets  to  form  seats.  Three  cups  and 
saucers,  a  little  jug  of  milk,  a  tea-pot,  and  basin  of  sugar 
were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  a  pile  of  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  beside  them,  while  from  a  paper-bag  she  produced 
a  cake  which  she  had  bought  at  the  village  shop  on  her 
way  up. 

Ned  watched  her  preparations  listlessly. 

**  You  are  very  good,  Polly,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  the  cup  of  tea,  but  I  cannot  eat  anything." 

"Never  mind,"  she  .said  cheerfully.  "Bill  and  I  can 
do  the  eating,  and  perhaps  aftp"  you  have  had  a  cup  of 
tea  you  will  be  able  to,  for  Bill  tells  me  you  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  breakfast." 

Ned  felt  cheered  by  the  warm  blaze  of  the  fire  and 
by  the  cheerful  round  of  the  kettle,  and  after  taking  a 
cup  of  tea  found  that  his  appetite  was  coming,  and  was 
soon  able  to  eat  his  share.     Mary  Powlett  kept  up  a 
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fiheerful  talk  while  Me  meal  was  going  on,  ^nd  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  Ned 
there.  After  ii  was  done  she  sat  and  chatted  for  an  hour. 
Then  she  said: 

"  I  n..ist  be  off  now,  and  I  think,  Bill,  you'd  best  be 
going  soon  too,  and  let  Master  Ned  have  a  good  night  of 
it.  I  will  make  him  up  his  bed  on  the  rugs;  and  I  \»ill 
warrant,  after  all  the  trouble  he  has  gone  through,  he  will 
fleep  like  a  top." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  PAINFUL  TIMEL 

HEN  Ned  was  left  alone  he  rolled  himself  un 
in  the  blankets,  placed  a  pillow  whic^  Polly 
had  brought  him  under  his  head,  and  lay  and 
looked  at  the  fire ;  but  it  was  not  untiV  the 
£ames  had  died  down,  and  the  last  red  glow  had  faded  .  ato 
blackness  that  he  fell  off  to  sleep.  His  thoughts  were  bitter 
in  the  extreme.  He  pictured  to  himself  the  change  which 
would  take  place  in  his  home  life  with  Mulready  the  manv  • 
facturer,the  tyrantof  the  workmen,  rulingover  it.  For  hi-s^  - 
self  he  doubted  not  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  his  i,wn. 
"He  had  better  not  try  on  his  games  with  me,"  he 
muttered  savagely.  "  Though  I  am  only  sixteen  he  "won't 
find  it  easy  to  bully  me;  but  of  course  Charlie  and  Lucy 
can't  defend  themselves.  However,  I  will  take  care  of 
them.  Just  let  him  be  unkind  to  them, and  see  what  comes 
of  it!  As  to  mother,  she  must  take  what  she  gets,  at  least 
she  deserves  to.  Only  to  think  of  it!  only  to  think  of  it! 
Oh,  how  bitterly  she  will  come  to  repent !  How  could 
she  do  it! 
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"And  with  father  only  dead  a  year!  But  I  must  stand 
by  her  too.  I  promised  father  to  be  kind  to  her,  though 
he  could  never  have  guessed  how  she  would  need  it.  He 
meant  that  I  would  only  put  up,  without  losing  my  temper, 
with  her  way  of  always  pretending  to  be  ill,  and  never 
doing  anything  but  lie  on  the  sofa  and  read  poetry. 
Still,  of  course  it  meant  I  was  to  be  kind  anyhow  what- 
ever happened,  and  I  will  try  to  be  so,  though  it  is  hard 
when  she  has  brought  such  trouble  upon  us  all. 

"As  for  Mulready  I  should  like  to  burn  his  mill  down, 
or  to  break  his  neck.  I  hate  him ;  it's  bad  enough  to  be 
a  tyrant;  but  to  be  a  tyrant  and  a  hypocrite  too,  is  hor- 
rible. Well,  at  any  rate  he  sha'n't  lord  it  over  me;"  and 
so  e  fc  last  Ned  dropped  off  to  sleep.  He  was  still  soundly 
asl  jep  when  Bill  Swinton  came  in  to  wake  him.  It  was 
hfJf-past  six,  a  dull  October  morning  with  a  dreary  drizzl- 
ing rain.  Bill  brought  with  him  a  mug  of  hot  tea  and 
ome  thick  slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Ned  got  up  and 
I  "iook  himself. 

'WhaL  o'clock  is  it,  Bill?" 

"Half -past  six;  the  chaps  went  off  to  t'  mill  an  hour 
gone;  oi've  kept  some  tea  hot  for  ee." 

•*  Thank  you,  Bill,  my  head  aches,  and  so  do  all  my 
bones,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  been  asleep  all  night,  al- 
though, inc"  ^ed,  I  must  have  slept  quite  as  long  as  usual. 
Can't  I  have  a  wash?" 

"Yes,"  Bill  said,  "thou  canst  come  to  our  place;  but 
thou  hadst  best  take  thy  breakfast  whilst  it  be  hot.  It 
uU  waken  thee  up  loike." 
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Ned  drank  the  tea  and  ate  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  felt  refreshed  thereat.  Then  he  ran  with  Bill  to  his 
cottage  and  had  a  wash,  and  then  started  for  the  town. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  when  he  reached  home.  Abijah  was 
at  the  door,  looking  down  the  road  as  he  came  up. 

"Oh!  Master  Ned,  how  can  you  go  on  so  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
sleep  have  I  had  this  blessed  night,  and  the  mistress  in 
strong  hystrikes  all  the  evening.  Where  have  you  been?" 
Ned  gave  a  grunt  at  the  news  of  his  mother's  hysterics — 
a  grunt  which  clearly  expressed  "  served  her  right,"  but 
he  only  answered  the  last  part  of  the  question. 

"I  have  been  up  at  Varley,  and  slept  at  the  school-house. 
Bill  Swinton  and  Polly  Powlett  made  me  up  a  bed  and 
got  me  tea  and  breakfast.     I  am  right  enough." 

"  But  you  shouldn't  have  gone  away.  Master  Ned,  in 
that  style,  leaving  us  to  wait  and  worry  ourselves  out 
of  our  senses." 

"  Do  you  know  what  she  told  me,  Abijah  ?  Wasn't  it 
enough  to  make  any  fellow  mad  ? " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  the  nurse  said.  "  I  know.  I  have  see'd  it  com- 
ing months  ago;  but  it  wasn't  no  good  for  me  to  speak. 
Ay  lad,  it's  a  sore  trouble  for  you,  sure-ly  a  sore  trouble 
for  you,  and  for  us  all;  but  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use  for 
you  to  set  yourself  agin  it.  Least  said  sooner  mended. 
Master  Ned;  in  a  case  like  this  it  ain't  no  good  your 
setting  yourself  up  again  the  missis.  She  ain't  strong  in 
some  things,  but  she's  strong  enough  in  her  will,  and  you 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  what  she  sets  her  mind 
on  she  gets.     It  were  so  alius  in  the  captain's  time,  and 
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if  he  couldn't  change  her,  poor  patient  lamb— for  if  €^er 
there  were  a  saint  on  arth  he  was  that — you  may  be  sure 
that  you  can't.  So  try  and  take  it  quietly,  dearie.  It  be 
main  hard  for  ye,  and  it  ain't  for  me  to  say  as  it  isn't;  but 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  ones,  Master  Ned,  it's  better  for  you  to  take  it 
quiet.  If  I  thought  as  it  would  do  any  good  for  you  to 
make  a  fuss  I  wouldn't  be  agin  it;  but  it  ain't,  you  know, 
and  it  will  be  worse  for  you  all  if  you  sets  him  agin  you  to 
begin  with.  Now  go  up  and  see  your  mother,  dearie,  afore 
you  goes  off  to  school.    I  have  just  taken  her  up  her  tea." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  to  say  to  her,"  Ned  growled. 

"  Yes,  you  have,  Master  Ned ;  you  have  got  to  tell  her 
you  hopes  she  will  be  happy.  You  can  do  that,  you  know, 
with  a  clear  heart,  for  you  do  hope  so.  Fortunately  she 
didn't  see  him  yesterday;  for  when  he  called  I  told  him 
she  was  too  ill  to  see  him,  and  a  nice  taking  she  was  m 
when  I  told  her  he  had  been  and  gone ;  but  I  didn't  mind 
that,  you  know,  and  it  was  better  she  shouldn't  see  him 
when  she  was  so  sore  about  the  words  you  had  said  to 
her.  It  ain't  no  use  making  trouble  aforehand,  or  setting 
him  agin  you.  He  knows,  I  reckon,  as  he  won't  be  wel- 
comed here  by  you.  The  way  he  has  always  come  when 
you  would  be  out  showed  that  clear  enough.  But  it  ain't 
no  use  making  matters  worse.  It's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish 
as  it  stands.  No,  go  up,  dearie,  like  a  good  boy,  and 
make  things  roight." 

Ned  lingered  irresolute  for  a  little  time  in  the  hall,  and 
then  his  father's  words,  "Be  kind  to  her,"  came  stro&gly 
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in  his  mind,  and  he  slowly  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at 
his  mother's  door. 

"Oh!  here  yoa  are  again!"  she  said  in  querulous  tone? 
as  he  entered,  "after  being  nearly  the  death  of  me  with 
your  wicked  goings  on!  I  don't  know  what  you  will  come 
to,  speaking  to  me  as  you  did  yesterday,  and  then  run- 
ning away  and  stopping  out  all  night." 

"It  was  wrong,  mother,"  Ned  said  quietly,  "and  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  I  am  sorry;  but  you  see  the  news  was 
very  sudden,  and  I  wasn't  prepared  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  had  been  coming  here,  and  the  news  took 
me  quite  by  surprise.  I  suppose  fellows  never  do  like 
their  mothers  marrying  again.  It  stands  to  reason  they 
wouldn't;  but,  now  I  have  thought  it  over,  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  as  I  did,  and  I  do  hope,  mother,  you  will  be  happy 
with  him." 

Mrs.  Sankey  felt  mollified.  She  had  indeed  all  along 
dreaded  Ned's  hearing  the  news,  and  had  felt  certain  it 
would  produce  a  desperate  outbreak  on  his  part.  Now 
that  it  was  over  she  was  relieved.  The  storm  had  been 
no  worse  than  she  expected,  and  now  that  Ned  had  so 
speedily  come  round,  and  was  submissive,  she  felt  a  load 
off  her  mind. 

"Very  well,  Ned,"  she  said  more  graciously  than  usual, 
"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  the  wickedness  of  your 
conduct.  I  am  sure  that  1  am  acting  for  the  best,  and 
that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  and  your  brother 
and  sister  having  a  man  like  Mr.  Mulready  to  help  you 
pusfr  your  way  in  lif^;     I  am  sure  I  am  tliihking  of* 
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youi  interest  as  much  as  my  own ;  and  I  have  spoken  to 
him  over  and  over  again  about  you,  and  he  has  promised 
dozens  of  times  to  do  his  best  to  be  like  a  father  to  you 
all."     Ned  winced  perceptibly. 

"All  right,  mother!  I  do  hope  you  will  be  happy;  but, 
please,  don't  let  us  talk  about  it  again  till— till  it 
comes  off;  and,  please,  don't  let  him  come  here  in  the 
evening.  I  will  try  and  get  accustomed  to  it  in  time; 
but  you  see  it's  rather  hard  at  first,  and  you  know  I 
didn't  expect  it." 

So  saying  Ned  left  the  room,  and  collecting  his  books 
made  his  way  off  to  school,  leaving  his  mother  highly 
satisfied  with  the  interview. 

His  absence  from  afternoon  school  had,  of  course,  been 
noticed,  and  Smithers  hfcd  told  his  friends  how  Ned  had 
flown  at  him  on  his  speaking  to  him  about  the  talk  of 
his  mother  and  Mulready.  Of  course  before  afternoon 
school  broke  up  every  boy  knew  that  Ned  Sankey  had 
cut  up  rough  about  the  report;  and  although  the  great 
majority  of  the  boys  did  not  know  Mr.  Mulready  by  name 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Ned.  The 
circumstances  of  his  father's  death  had,  of  course,  exalted 
him  greatly  in  the  eyes  of  his  school-fellows,  and  it  v:as 
the  unanimous  opinion,  that  ai'ter  having  had  a  hero  for 
his  father,  a  fellow  would  naturally  object  to  having  a 
stepfather  put  over  him. 

Ned's  absence  was  naturally  associated  with  the  news, 
ani  caused  much  comment  and  even  excitement.  His 
attack  upon  Mr.  Hathorn  had  become  a  sort  of  histori- 
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cal  incident  in  the  school,  and  the  younger  boys  looked 
up  with  a  sort  of  respectful  awe  upon  the  boy  who  had 
defied  a  head-master.  There  were  all  sorts  of  speculations 
rife  among  them  as  to  what  Ned  had  done,  there  being 
a  general  opinion  that  he  had  probably  killed  Mr.  Mul- 
ready,  and  the  debate  turning  principally  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  act  of  righteous  vengeance  had  been  per- 
formed. 

There  was,  then,  p.  feeling  almost  of  disappointment 
when  Ned  w^alkcd  into  the  playground  looking  much  as 
usual,  except  that  his  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  looked 
heavy  and  dull.  No  one  asked  him  any  questions;  for 
although  Ned  was  a  general  favourite,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  be  asked 
questions  that  might  put  him  out.  When  they  went  in 
school,  and  the  first  class  was  called  up,  Ned,  who  was 
always  at  its  head,  took  his  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class,  saying  quietly  to  the  master: 

"I  have  not  prepared  my  lessen  to-day,  sir,  and  7.  have 
not  done  the  exercises."  * 

Mr.  Porson  made  no  remark;  he  saw  at  once  by  Ned's 
face  that  something  was  wrong  with  him.  When  several 
questions  w  mt  round,  which  Ned  could  easily  have  an- 
swered without  preparation,  the  master  said: 

"You  had  better  go  to  your  desk,  Sankey;  I  see  you 
are  not  well.     I  will  speak  to  you  after  school  is  over." 

Ned  sat  down  and  opened  a  book,  but  he  did  not  turn 
a  page  until  school  was  over;  then  he  followed  his  master 
to  the  study. 
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"  Well,  my  bey,"  I    *.-ik   .  .Infi'jr,  "w^jat  is  it^* 

"My  mother  is  gor  ;;■  ^>  -arry  Mr.  Mulready,"  Ned 
said  shortly.  The  *voriJfi  i-eeiu  «d  to  come  with  difficulty 
from  his  lips. 

"  Ah !  it  is  true,  then.  I  heard  the  report  some  weeks 
ago,  but  hoped  that  it  was  not  true.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
Ned.  I  know  it  must  be  a  sore  trial  for  you;  it  is  always 
so  when  anyone  steps  into  the  place  of  one  we  have  loved 
and  lost." 

"I  shouldn't  care  so  much  if  it  wasn't  him,"  Ned. said 
in  a  dull  voice. 

"But  there's  nothing  against  the  man,  is  there?"  Mr. 
Porsoi\  asked.  "I  own  I  do  not  like  him  myself;  but  I 
belie  (^c  he  stands  well  in  the  town." 

"C)nly  with  those  who  don't  know  him,"  Ned  replied; 
"his  '\'ork-people  say  he  is  the  wont  master  and  the 
biggest  tyrant  in  the  district." 

"  We  must  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as  that,  Ned;  still,  I  am 
sorry — very  sorry,  at  what  you  tell  me;  but,  my  boy,  you 
must  not  take  it  to  heart.  You  see  you  will  be  going 
out  into  the  world  before  long.  Your  brotlier  will  be. 
following  you  in  a  few  years.  It  is  surely  better  that 
your  mother  should  marry  again  and  have  someone  to 
take  care  of  her." 

"Nice  care  of  her  he  is  likely  to  take!"  Ned  laughed 
bitterly.  "You  might  as  well  put  a  fox  to  take  care  of 
a  gcose." 

"  "Xou  are  severe  on  both  parties,"  Mr.  Person  said  with 
a  slight  iTmile;  "but  I  can  hardly  blame  you,  my  boy,  for 
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feeling  somewhat  bitter  at  first;  but  I  hope  that,  for  your 
own  sake  and  your  mothers,  you  will  try  and  conquer 
this  feeling  and  will  make  the  best  of  the  circuinstances. 
It  is  worse  than  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  Any 
show  of  hostility  on  your  part  will  only  cause  unhappiness, 
perhaps  between  your  mother  and  him — almost  certainly 
between  you  and  her.  In  this  world,  my  boy,  we  have 
all  our  trials.  Some  are  very  heavy  ones.  This  is  yours. 
Happily,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  need  only  look 
i'orwfcrd  to  its  lasting  eighteen  months  or  so.  In  that 
time  you  may  hope  to  get  your  commission;  and  as  the 
marriage  can  hardly  take  place  for  some  little  time  to 
come,  you  will  have  but  a  year  or  so  to  bear  it." 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  Ned  said  gloomily;  "everything 
seems  upset  now.  I  don't  seem  to  know  what  I  had 
best  do." 

"  I  am  sure  at  present,  Ned,"  Mr.  Porson  said  kindly — 
for  he  saw  that  the  boy  was  just  now  in  no  mood  for 
argument — "  the  best  is  to  try  and  think  as  little  of  it 
as  possible.  Make  every  allowance  for  your  mother; 
as  you  know,  my  boy,  I  would  not  speak  disrespectfully 
to  you  of  her  on  any  account;  but  she  is  not  strong- 
minded.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  lean  upon 
someone,  and  the  need  of  someone  to  lean  on  is  impera- 
tive with  her.  Had  you  been  a  few  years  older,  and  had 
you  been  staying  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  you  might 
have  taken  your  place  as  her  support  and  strength.  As 
it  is,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  something  of  this  sort 
would  happea 
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"But  you  know,  Ned,  where  to  look  for  strength  and  sup- 
port. You  have  fought  one  hard  battle,  my  boy,  and  have 
well-nigh  conquered;  now  you  have  another  before  you. 
Seek  for  strength,  my  boy,  where  you  will  assuredly  find 
it,  and  remember  that  this  discipline  is  doubtless  sent  3  on 
for  your  good,  and  that  it  will  be  a  preparation  for  you  f <  1 
the  struggle  in  after  life.  I  don't  want  you  to  be  a  though  I 
less  careless  young  officer,  but  a  man  earnest  in  doing  Ik- 
duty,  and  3'ou  cannot  but  see  that  these  two  trials  mu.s. 
have  a  great  effect  in  forming  your  character.  Rememboi , 
Ned,  that  if  the  effect  be  not  for  good,  it  will  certainlj  hi 
for  evil." 

"I  will  try,  sir,"  Ned  said;  "but  I  know  it  is  easy  to 
make  good  resolutions,  and  how  it  will  be  when  he  is  in 
the  house  as  master  I  can't  trust  myself  even  to  think." 

"Well,  let  us  hope  the  best,  Ned,"  Mr.  Person  said 
kindly;  "things  may  turn  out  beti.^*'  than  you  fear." 

Then  seeing  that  further  talking  would  be  useless  now, 
he  shook  Ned's  hand  and  let  him  go. 

The  next  three  or  four  months  passed  slowly  and 
heavily.  Ned  went  about  his  work  again  quietly  and 
doggedly;  but  his  high  spirits  seemed  gone.  His  mother's 
engagement  with  Mr.  Mulready  had  been  openly  an- 
nounced, directly  after  he  had  first  heard  of  it.  Charlie 
had,  to  Ned's  secret  indignation,  taken  it  quietly.  He 
knew  little  of  Mr.  Mulready,  who  had,  whenever  he  saw 
him,  spoken  kindly  to  him,  and  who  now  made  him  fre- 
quent presents  of  books  and  other  things  dear  to  school- 
boys.    Little  Lucy's  liking   he  had,  however,  failed  to 
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gain,  although  in  his  frequent  visits  he  had  spared  no 
pains  to  do  so,  seldom  coming  without  bringing  with  him 
cakes  or  papers  of  sweets.  Lucy  accepted  the  presents, 
but  did  not  love  the  donor,  and  confided  to  Abijah  that 
his  teeth  were  exactly  like  those  of  the  wolf  who  ate 
Little  Red  Ridirg  Hood. 

Ned  found  much  more  comfort  in  her  society  during 
those  dull  days  than  in  Charlie's.  He  had  the  good 
sense,  however,  never  to  encourage  her  in  her  expressions 
of  dislike  to  Mr.  Mulready,  and  even  did  his  best  to  com- 
bat her  impression,  knowing  how  essential  it  was  for  her 
to  get  on  well  with  him.  Ned  hitfiself  did  not  often  see 
Mr.  Mulready  during  that  time.  The  first  time  that  they 
met,  Ned  had,  on  his  return  from  school,  gone  straight  up 
into  the  drawing-room,  not  knowing  that  Mr.  Mulready 
wa.M  there.  On  opening  the  door  and  seeing  him  he 
pauted  suddenly  for  a  moment  and  then  advanced.  For 
a  moment  neither  of  them  spoke,  then  Mr.  Mulready  said 
in  his  frank  esc  manner: 

"Ned,  you  have  heard  I  am  going  to  marry  your 
mother.  I  don't  suppose  you  quite  like  it;  it  wouldn't 
be  natural  if  you  did;  I  know  I  shouldn't  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  Still  you  know  your  disliking  it  won't  alter 
it,  and  I  hope  we  shall  get  on  well  together.  Give  me 
your  hand,  my  lad,  you  won't  find  me  a  bad  sort  of  fellow." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Ned  said  quietly,  taking  Mr.  Mulready 's 
hand  and  continuing  to  hold  it  while  he  went  on:  "I 
don't  pretend  I  like  it,  and  I  know  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  I  do  or  not;  the  principal  point  is,  that  my 
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mother  should  be  happy,  and  if  you  make  her  happy  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall,  as  you  say,  get  on  well  together; 
if  you  don't,  we  shan't." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  threat  conveyed  in  Ned's 
steady  tones,  and  Mr.  Mulready,  as  Ned  dropped  his  hand, 
felt  that  he  should  have  more  trouble  with  the  boy  than 
he  had  expected.     He  gave  a  forced  laugh. 

"  One  would  think,  Ned,  that  you  thought  it  likely  I 
was  going  to  be  unkind  to  your  mother." 

"  No,"  Ned  said  quietly,  "  I  don't  want  to  think  about 
it  one  way  or  the  other,  only  I  promised  my  father  I 
would  be  kind  to  my  mother;  that  means  that  I  would 
look  after  her,  and  I  mean  to.  Well,  mother,"  he  said  in 
his  usual  tone,  turning  to  Mxs.  Sankey,  "and  how  are 
you  this  morning?" 

"  I  was  feeling  better,  Ned,"  she  said  sharply;  "  but  your 
unpleasant  way  of  talking,  and  your  nonsense  about 
taking  care  of  me,  have  made  me  feel  quite  ill  again. 
Somehow  you  always  seem  to  shake  my  ner-^os.  You 
never  seem  to  me  like  other  boys.  One  would  think  I 
was  a  child  instead  of  being  your  mother.  I  thought 
after  what  you  said  to  me  that  you  were  going  to  behave 
nicely." 

"  I  am  trying  to  behave  nicely,"  Ned  said.  "  I  am  sure 
I  meant  quite  nicely,  just  as  Mr.  Mulready  does;  I  think 
he  understands  me." 

"  I  don't  understand  that  boy,"  Mrs.  Sankey  said  plain- 
tively when  Ned  had  left  the  room,  "  and  I  never  have 
understood  him.     He  was  dreadfully  spoilt  when  he  was 
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in  India,  as  I  have  often  told  you;  for  in  my  weak  state 
of  health  I  was  not  equal  to  looking  after  him,  and  his 
poor  father  was  sadly  over-indulgent.  But  he  has  certainly 
been  much  better  as  to  his  temper  lately,  and  I  do  hope, 
William,  that  he  is  not  going  to  cause  trouble." 

"  Oh,  nol"  Mr.  Mulready  said  lightly, "  he  will  not  cause 
trouble;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  get  on  well  together. 
Boys  will  be  boys,  you  know;  1  have  been  one  myself, 
and  of  course  they  look  upon  stepfathers  as  natural 
enemies;  but  in  this  case,  you  see,  we  shall  not  have  to 
put  up  with  each  other  long,  as  he  will  be  getting  his 
commission  in  a  year  or  so.  Don't  trouble  yourself 
about  it,  love;  in  your  state  of  health  you  ought  really 
not  to  worry  yourself,  and  worry,  you  know,  spoils  the 
eyes  and  the  complexion,  and  I  cannot  allow  that,  for 
you  will  soon  be  my  property  now." 

The  wedding  was  fixed  for  March.  It  was  to  be  per- 
fectly quiet,  as  Mrs.  Sankey  would,  up  to  the  day,  be  still 
in  mourning.  A  month  before  the  time  Ned  noticed  that 
his  mother  was  more  uncertain  in  her  temper  than  usual, 
and  Abijah  confided  to  him  in  secret  that  she  thought 
things  were  not  going  on  smoothly  between  the  engaged 
couple. 

Nor  were  they.  Mr.  Mulready  had  discovered,  to  his 
surprise,  that,  indolent  and  ^silly  as  Mrs.  Sankey  was  in 
many  respects,  she  was  not  altogether  a  fool,  and  was 
keen  enough  where  her  own  interests  were  concerned. 
He  had  suggested  something  about  settlements,  hoping 
that  she  would  at  once  say  that  these  were  wholly  un- 
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necessary;  but  to  his  surprise  she  replied  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  she  had  already  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  had  very  fixed  ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  that  will  be  necessary.  I  know 
nothing  about  business,  but  it  was  done  before,  and  my 
poor  husband  insisted  that  my  little  fortune  should  be 
settled  so  as  to  be  entirely  at  my  own  disposal." 

But  this  by  no  means  suited  Mr.  Mulready's  views. 
Hitherto  want  of  capital  had  prevented  his  introducing 
the  new  machinery  into  his  mills,  and  the  competition 
with  the  firms  which  had  already  adopted  it  was  injuring 
him  seriously,  and  he  had  reckoned  confidently  upon  the 
use  of  Mrs.  Sankey's  four  thousand  pounds.  Although 
he  kept  his  temper  admirably  under  the  circumstances, 
he  gave  her  distinctly  to  understand,  in  the  pleasantest 
way,  that  an  arrangement  which  was  most  admirably 
suitable  in  every  respect  in  the  case  of  a  lady  marrying 
an  officer  in  the  army,  to  whom  her  capital  could  be  of 
no  possible  advantage,  was  altogether  unsuitable  in  the 
case  of  a  manufacturer. 

"  You  see,  my  love,"  he  argued,  "  that  it  is  for  your 
benefit  as  well  as  mine  that  the  business  should  grow  and 
flourish  by  the  addition  of  the  new  machinery  which 
this  little  fortune  of  yours  could  purchase.  The  profits 
could  be  doubled  and  trebled,  and  we  could  look  for- 
ward ere  long  to  holding  our  heads  as  high  as  the  richest 
manufacturers  at  Leeds  and  Bradford — while  the  mere 
interest  of  this  money  invested  in  consols  as  at  present 
would  be  absok  tely  useless  to  us." 
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Mrs.  Sankey  acknowledged  the  force  of  his  argument, 
but  was  firm  in  her  determination  to  retain  her  hold  of 
her  money,  and  so  they  parted,  not  in  anger,  for  Mr 
Mulready  altogether  disclaimed  the  possibility  of  his 
being  vexed,  but  with  the  sense  that  something  IJke  a 
barrier  had  sprung  up  between  them. 

This  went  on  for  a  few  days,  and  although  the  subject 
was  not  mooted,  Mrs.  Sankey  felt  that  unless  some  con- 
cession on  her  part  was  made  it  was  likely  that  the 
match  would  fall  through.  This  she  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  permitting,  and  rather  than  it  should  happen  she 
would  have  married  without  any  settlement  at  all,  for 
she  really  loved,  in  her  weak  way,  the  man  who  had  been 
so  attentive  and  deferential  to  her. 

So  one  day  the  subject  was  renewed,  and  at  last  an 
understanding  was  arrived  at,  Mrs.  Sankey's  money  was 
to  be  put  into  the  business  in  her  own  name.  Should 
she  not  survive  her  husband,  he  was  to  have  the  option 
of  paying  the  money  to  her  children  or  of  allowing  them 
the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  each  from  the  business. 
Should  he  not  survive  her  the  mill  was  to  be  settled  upon 
any  children  she  might  have  after  her  marriage;  should 
there  be  no  children  it  was  to  be  hers  absolutely. 

All  this  was  only  arrived  at  after  several  long  discus- 
sions, in  all  of  which  Mrs.  Sankey  protested  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  business,  that  it  was  most  painful  to 
her  to  be  thus  discussing  money  matters,  and  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  solicitor 
to  arrange  in  a  friendly  manner  with  him.     She  never- 
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theless  stuck  to  her  views,  and  drove  a  bargain  as  keenly 
and  shrewdly  as  any  solicitor  could  have  done  for  her, 
to  the  surprise  and  exasperation  of  Mr.  Mulready.  Had 
he  known  that  she  really  loved  him,  and  would,  if  she 
had  been  driven  to  it,  have  sacrificed  everything  rather 
than  lose  him,  he  could  have  obtained  very  different  terms; 
but  having  no  heart  to  speak  of,  himself,  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  power  he  possessed  over  her. 

Bankruptcy  stared  him  in  the  face  unless  he  could 
obtain  this  increase  of  capital,  and  he  dared  not,  by 
pressing  the  point,  risk  its  loss.  The  terms,  he  told  him- 
self, were  not  altogether  unsatisfactory;  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  survive  him.  They  were  of  about  the  same 
age;  he  had  ne',  r  known  what  it  was  to  be  ill,  and  she, 
although  not  such  an  invalid  as  she  fancied  herself,  was 
still  not  strong.  If  she  did  not  survive  him  he  would 
have  the  whole  business,  subject  only  to  the  paltry 
annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
three  children.  If,  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the  world, 
she  did  survive  him — well,  it  mattered  not  a  jot  in  that 
case  who  the  mill  went  to. 

So  the  terms  were  settled,  the  necessary  deeds  were 
drawn  up  by  a  solicitor,  and  signed  by  both  parties. 
Mrs.  Sankey  recovered  her  spirits,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  went  on.  Ned  had  intended  to  absent 
himself  from  the  ceremony,  but  Mr.  Porson.  guessing  that 
such  might  be  his  intention,  had  talked  the  matter  gravely 
over  with  him.  He  had  pointed  out  to  Ned  that  his 
absence  would  in  the  first  place  be  an  act  of  great  disre- 
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spect to  his  mother;  that  in  the  second  place  it  would 
cause  general  comment,  and  would  add  to  the  unfavour- 
able impression  which  his  mother's  early  re-marriage  had 
undoubtedly  created;  and  that,  lastly,  it  would  justify 
Mr.  Mulready  in  regarding  him  as  hostile  to  the  marriage, 
and,  should  trouble  subsequently  arise,  he  would  be  able 
to  point  to  it  in  self -justification,  and  as  a  proof  that 
Ned  had  from  the  first  determined  to  treat  him  as  an 
enemy. 

So  Ned  was  present  at  his  mother's  marriage.  Quiet 
as  the  wedding  was,  for  only  two  or  three  acquaintances 
were  asked  to  be  present,  the  greater  part  of  Marsden 
were  assembled  in  the  church. 

The  marriage  had  created  ronsiderable  comment.  The 
death  of  Captain  Sankey  in  saving  a  child's  life  had 
rendered  his  widow  an  object  of  general  sympathy,  and 
people  lelt  that  not  only  was  this  marriage  within  eigh- 
teen months  of  Captain  Sankey 's  death  almost  indecent, 
but  that  it  was  somehow  a  personal  wrong  to  them,  and 
that  they  had  been  defrauded  in  their  sympathy. 

Therefore  the  numerous  spectators  of  the  marriage  were 
critical  rather  than  approving.  They  could  find  nothing 
to  find  fault  with,  however,  in  the  bride's  appearance. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  dove-coloured  silk,  and  with  her 
fair  hair  and  pale  complexion  looked  quite  young,  and, 
as  everyone  admitted,  pretty.  Mr.  Mulready,  as  usual, 
was  smiling,  and  seemed  to  convey  by  the  looks  which  he 
cast  round  that  he  regarded  the  assemblage  as  a  personal 
compliment  to  himself. 
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ned's  demeanour. 


Lucy  and  Charlie  betrayed  no  emotion  either  way; 
they  were  not  pleased,  but  the  excitement  of  the  affair 
amused  and  interested  them,  and  they  might  be  said  to 
be  passive  spectators.  Ned,  however,  although  he  had 
brought  himself  to  be  present,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  look  as  if  the  ceremony  had  his  approval  or  sanction. 
He  just  glared,  as  Abijah,  who  was  present,  afterwards 
confided  to  some  of  her  friends,  as  if  he  could  have  killed 
the  man  as  he  stood.  His  look  of  undisguised  hostility 
was  indeed  noticed  by  all  M^ho  were  in  church,  and 
counted  heavily  against  him  in  the  days  which  were  to 
come. 
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|T  was  not  one  of  the  least  griefs  of  the  young 
Sankeys  connected  with  their  mother's  wed- 
ding that  Abijah  was  to  leave  them.  It  was 
she  herseli  who  had  given  notice  to  Mrs. 
Sankey,  saying  that  she  would  no  longer  be  required- 
The  first  time  that  she  had  spoken  of  her  intention,  Mrs. 
Sankey  vehemently  combated  the  idea,  saying  that  neither 
she  nor  Lucy  could  spare  her;  but  she  did  not  afterwards 
return  to  the  subject,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  a  settled 
thing  that  Abijah  intended  to  leave.  Mrs.  Sankey  had, 
in  fact,  spoken  to  Mr.  Mulready  on  the  subject,  but  in- 
stead of  taking  the  view  she  had  expected  he  had  said 
cheerfully: 

"  I  am  glad  that  she  has  given  notice.  I  know  that  she 
is  a  valuable  woman  and  much  attached  to  you.  At  the 
same  time  these  old  servants  always  turn  out  a  mistake 
under  changed  circumstances.  She  would  never  have 
been  comfortable  or  contented.  She  has,  my  dear,  if  I 
may  say  so,  been  mistress  too  long,  and  as  I  intend  you 
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to  be  mistress  of  my  house,  it  is  much  better  that  she 
should  go." 

As  Mrs.  Sankey  had  certain  doubts  herself  as  to 
whether  Abijah  would  be  a  success  in  the  new  home,  the 
subject  was  dropped,  and  it  became  an  understood  thing 
that  Abijah  would  leave  after  the  wedding. 

The  newly  married  couple  were  absent  for  three  weeks. 
Until  two  days  before  their  return  Abijah  remained  in 
the  old  house  with  the  young  Sankeys;  then  they  moved 
into  t'  .'  new  home,  and  she  went  off  to  her  native  village 
ten  miles  distant  away  on  the  moors.  The  next  day  there 
was  a  sale  at  the  old  house.  A  few,  a  very  few,  of  the 
things  had  been  moved.  Everything  else  was  sold,  to  the 
deep  indignation  of  Ned,  who  was  at  once  grieved  and 
angry  that  all  the  articles  of  furniture  which  he  associ- 
ated with  his  father  should  be  parted  with.  Abijah 
shared  the  boy's  feelings  in  this  respect,  and  at  the  sale 
all  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  Captain  Sankey's  study 
were  bought  by  a  friendly  grocer  on  her  behalf,  and  the 
morning  after  the  sale  a  badly  written  letter,  for  Abijah's 
education  had  been  neglected,  was  placed  in  Ned's  hand. 

"  My  dear  Master  Ned, — Knowing  as  it  cut  you  to  the 
heart  that  everything  should  go  away  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  I  have  made  so  bold  as  to  ask  Mr.  Willcox  for 
to  buy  all  the  furniter  and  books  in  maister's  study.  He 
is  agoing  to  stow  them  away  in  a  dry  loft,  and  when  so 
bee  as  you  gets  a  home  of  your  own  there  they  is  for  you; 
they  are  sure  not  to  fetch  much,  aiid  when  you  gets  a  rich 
man  you  can  pay  me  for  them;  not  as  that  matters  at  all 
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one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  been  a  saving  up  pretty 
nigh  all  my  wages  from  the  day  as  you  was  born,  and  is 
quite  comfortable  off.  Write  me  a  letter  soon,  dearie,  to  tell 
me  as  how  things  is  going  on.  Your  affectionate  nurse — 
Abijah  Wolf." 

Although  Ned  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  he  had  a  great  cry 
over  this  letter,  but  it  did  him  good,  and  it  was  with  a 
softer  heart  that  he  prepared  to  receive  his  mother  and 
her  husband  that  evening. 

The  meeting  passed  off  better  than  he  had  anticipated. 
Mrs.  Mulready  was  really  affected  at  seeing  her  children 
again,  and  embraced  them,  Ned  thought,  with  more  fond- 
ness than  she  had  done  when  they  went  away.  Mr.  Mul- 
leady  spoke  genially  and  kindly,  and  Ned  began  to  hope 
that  things  would  not  be  so  bad  after  all. 

The  next  morning,  to  his  surprise,  his  mother  appeared 
at  breakfast,  a  thing  which  he  could  not  rememlier  that 
she  had  ever  done  before,  and  yet  the  hour  was  an  early 
one,  as  her  husband  wanted  to  bf  off  to  the  mill.  During 
the  meal  Mr.  Mulready  spoke  sharply  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  seemed  to  Ned  that  his  mother  was  nervously 
anxious  to  please  him. 

"  Things  are  not  going  on  so  well  after  all,"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  walked  with  his  brother  to  school  "Mother 
,has  changed  already;  I  can  see  that  she  isn't  a  bit  like 
herself.  There  she  was  fussing  over  whether  he  had 
enough  sugar  with  hi3  tea,  and  whether  the  kidneys  were 
[done  enough  for  him;  then  her  coming  down  to  breakfast 
[was  wonderful.     I  expect  she  has  found  already  that 
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somebody,  else's  will  besides  her  own  has  got  to  be  con- 
sulted; it's  pretty  soon  for  her  to  have  begun  to  learn  the 
lesson, " 

It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  Mr.  Mulready  was 
master  in  liis  own  house.  He  atiU  looked  pleasant  and 
smiled,  for  hir.  smile  was  a  habitual  one;  but  there  was  a 
sharpness  in  the  ring  of  his  voice,  an  impatience  if  every- 
thing was  not  exactly  as  he  wished.  He  roughly  silenced 
Charlie  and  Lucy  if  they  spoke  when  he  was  reading  his 
paper  at  breakfast,  and  he  spoke  snappishly  to  his  wife 
when  she  asked  him  a  question  on  such  occasions.  Ned 
felt  his  face  burn  as  with  his  eyes  on  his  plate  he  con- 
tinued his  meal.  To  him  Mr.  Mulready  seldom  spoke 
unless  it  wms  absolutely  necessary. 

Ned  often  caught  himself  wondering'  over  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  mother.  All  the  ways  and 
habits  of  an  invalid  had  disappeared.  She  not  only  gave 
directions  for  the  management  of  the  house,  but  looked 
after  everything  herself,  and  was  for  ever  going  up  stairs 
and  down  seeing  that  everything  was  properly  done. 
However  sharply  Mr.  Mulready  spoke  she  never  replied 
in  the  same  tone.  A  little  flush  of  colour  would  come 
into  her  cheek,  but  she  would  pass  it  off  lightly,  and  at 
all  times  she  appeared  nervously  anxious  to  please  him. 
Ned  wondered  much  over  the  change. 

"  He  is  a  tyrant,"  he  said, "  and  she  has  learned  it  already; 
but  I  do  think  she  loves  him.  Fancy  my  mother  coming 
to  be  the  slave  of  a  .  an  like  this!  .1  suppose,"  he  laughed 
bitterly,  "  it's  the  story  of  *  a  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut 
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tree,  the  more  you  thrash  them  the  better  they  will  be.' 
My  father  spent  his  whole  life  in  making  hers  easy,  and 
in  sparing  her  from  every  care  and  trouble,  and  I  don't 
believe  she  cared  half  as  much  for  him  as  she  does  for  this 
man  who  is  her  master." 

For  some  months  Mr.  Mulready  was  very  busy  at  his 
mill.  A  steam-engine  was  being  erected,  new  machinery 
brought  in,  and  he  was  away  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
superintending  it. 

One  day  at  breakfast,  a  short  time  before  all  was  in 
readiness  for  a  start  with  the  new  plant,  Mr.  Mulready 
opened  a  letter  directed  in  a  sprawling  and  ill-written 
hand  which  lay  at  the  top  of  the  pile  by  his  plate.  Ned 
happened  to  notice  his  face,  and  saw  the  colour  fade  out 
from  it  as  he  glanced  at  the  contents.  The  mouth  re- 
mained as  usual,  set  in  a  smile,  but  the  rest  of  the  face 
expressed  agitation  and  fear.  The  hand  which  held  the 
letter  shook.  Mrs.  Mulready,  whose  eyes  seldom  left  her 
husband's  face  when  he  was  in  the  room,  also  noticed  the 
change. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  William?" 

"  Oh !  nothing,*"  he  said  with  an  unnatural  laugh, "  only 
a  little  attempt  to  frighten  me." 

"  An  attempt  which  has  succeeded,"  Ned  said  to  himself, 
"  whatever  it  is." 

Mr.  Mulready  passed  the  letter  over  to  his  wife.  It 
was  a  rough  piece  of  pajjor;  at  the  top  was  scrawled  the 
outline  of  a  coffin,  underneath  which  was  written: 

"  Mr.  Mulready, — Sir,  this  is  to  give  you  warning  that  if 
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you  uses  the  new  machinery  you  are  a  dead  wan.  You 
have  been  a  marked  man  for  a  long  time  for  your  tyrannical 
ways,  but  as  long  as  you  didn't  get  the  new  machinery 
we  let  you  live;  but  we  has  come  to  the  end  of  it  now; 
the  day  as  you  turns  on  steam  we  burns  your  mill  to  the 
ground  and  shoots  you,  so  now  you  knows  it." 

At  the  bottom  of  this  was  signed  the  words  **  Captain 
Lud." 

"  Oh !  William,"  Mrs.  Mulready  cried,  "  you  will  never 
do  it!  You  will  never  risk  your  life  at  the  hands  of  these 
terrible  people!" 

All  the  thin  veneer  of  politeness  was  cracked  by  this 
blow,  and  Mr.  Mulready  said  sullenly: 

"Nice  thing  indeed;  after  I  have  married  to  get  this 
money,  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  use  it!" 

His  wife  gave  a  little  cry. 

"  It's  a  shame  to  say  so,"  Charlie  burst  out  sturdily. 

Mr.  Mulready's  passion  found  a  vent.  He  leaped  up  and 
seized  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  boxed  his  ears  with  all  hia 
force. 

In  an  instant  the  fury  which  had  been  smouldering  in 
Ned's  breast  for  months  found  a  vent.  He  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  struck  Mr.  Mulready  a  blow  between  the  eyes 
which  sent  him  staggering  back  against  the  wall;  then  he 
caught  up  the  poker.  The  manufacturer  with  a  snarl  like 
that  of  an  angry  wild  biast  was  about  to  rush  at  him,  but 
Ned's  attitude  as  he  stood,  poker  in  hand,  checked  him. 

"  Stand  back,"  Ned  said  threateningly, "  or  I  will  strike 
you.     You  coward  and  bully;  for  months  I  have  put  up 
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with  your  tyrannizing  over  Charlie  and  Lucy,  but  touch 
either  of  them  again  if  you  dare.  You  think  that  you 
are  stronger  than  I  am — so  you  are  ever  so  m\.ch;  but 
you  lay  a  finger  on  them  or  on  me,  and  I  warn  you,  if  I 
wait  a  month  for  an  opportunity  I  will  pay  you  for  it,  if 
you  kill  me  afterwards." 

Mrs.  Mulready's  screams  had  by  this  time  brought  the 
servants  into  the  room,  and  they  stood  astonished  at  the 

Lucy  crying  bitterly  had  run  to  Ned  ana  inrown  ner 
arms  round  him,  begging  him  to  be  quiet.  Charlie,  hardly 
recovered  from  the  heavy  blows  he  had  received,  was 
crying  too.  Mr.  Mulready  as  pale  as  death  was  glaring 
at  Ned,  while  his  wife  had  thrown  herself  between  them. 
Mr.  Mulready  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  This  is  a  nice  spectacle,"  he  said  to  the  servants.  "  You 
see  that  boy  has  attacked  me  with  the  poker  and  might 
have  murdered  me.  However,  you  can  go  now,  ai*  i  mind, 
no  chattering  about  what  you  have  seen.  And  now,"  he 
continued  to  Ned  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  servants, 
"out  of  this  house  you  go  this  day." 

"You  don't  suppose  I  want  to  stay  in  your  house," 
Ned  said  passionately.  "You  don't  suppo  e  that  it's  any 
pleasure  to  me  to  stop  here,  seeing  you  play  tlie  tyrant 
over  my  mother." 

"  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,"  Mrs.  Mulready  broke  in, "  how  can  you 
talk  so!" 

"  It  is  true,  mother,  he  is  a  t}'rant  to  you  as  well  as  to 
everyone  else;  but  I  don't  mean  to  go,  I  mean  to  stop  here 
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to  protect  you  and  the  children.    He  daren't  turn  me  out; 
if  he  did,  I  would  go  and  work  in  one  of  the  mills,  and 
what  would  the  people  of  Marsden  say  then  ?    What  would 
they  think   of  this  popular  pleasant  gentleman   then, 
who  has  told  his  wife  before  her  children  that  he  married 
her  for  her  money?     They  shall  all  know  it,  never  fear, 
if  I  leave  this  house.    I  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  Simmonds 
and  asked  him  to  apply  for  a  commission  for  me  before 
now,  for  other  fellows  get  it  as  vnuntr  as  I  nra:  but  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  that  it's  my  duty  not  to  do  so. 
I  know  he  has  Ijeen  looking  forward  to  my  being  out 
of  the  way,  and  his  being  able  to  do  just  what  he  likes 
with  the  others,  but  I  ain't  going  to  gratify  him.     It's 
plain  to  me  that  my  duty  at  present  is  to  take  care  of 
you  all,  and  though  God  knows  how  I  set  my  mind  upon 
going  into  the  army  and  being  a  soldier  like  my  father, 
I  will  give  it  up  if  it  means  leaving  Charlie  here  under 
him." 

*'And  do  you  suppose,  sir,"  Mr.  Mulready  asked  with 
intense  bitterness,  "that  I  am  going  to  keep  you  here 
doing  nothing  all  your  life,  while  you  are  pleased  to 
watch  me?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  Ned  replied.  "I  shall  get  a  clerkship  or 
something  in  one  of  the  mills,  and  I  shall  have  Charlie 
to  live  with  me  until  he  is  old  enough  to  leave  school, 
and  then  I  will  go  away  with  him  to  America  or  some- 
where. As  to  mother,  I  can  do  nothing  for  her,  I 
think  my  being  here  makes  it  worse  for  her,  for  I  believe 
you  tyrannize  over  her  all  the  more  because  you  think  it 
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hurts  me.  I  know  you  hated  me  from  the  first,  just  as  I 
hated  you.  As  for  Lucy,  mother  must  do  the  best  she  can 
for  her.     Even  you  daren't  hit  a  girl." 

"Oh  Ned,  how  can  you  go  on  so!"  Mrs.  Mulready  wailed. 
"You  are  a  wicked  boy  to  talk  so." 

"All  right,  mother,"  Ned  replied  reckles.sly;  "if  I  am,  I 
suppose  I  am.  I  know  in  your  eyes  he  can  do  no  wrong. 
And  I  believe  if  he  beat  you,  you  would  think  that  you 
deserved  it."  So  he  flung  himself  down  in  his  chair  and 
continued  his  breakfast. 

Mr.  Mulready  drank  off  his  tea  without  sitting  down, 
and  then  left  the  room  without  another  word;  in  fact,  as 
yet  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Almost  speechless  v/ith  passion  as  he  was  he  restrained 
himself  from  carrying  out  his  threat  and  turning  Ned  at 
once  from  the  house.  Above  all  things  he  prized  his  posi- 
tion and  popularity,  and  he  felt  that,  as  Ned  had  said,  he 
would  indeed  incur  a  heavy  odium  by  turning  his  wife's 
son  from  his  doors.  Captain  Sankey's  death  had  thrown 
almost  a  halo  over  his  children.  Mr.  Mulready  knew  that 
he  was  already  intensely  unpopular  among  the  operative 
class,  but  he  despised  this  so  long  as  he  stood  well  with 
the  rest  of  the  townsmen;  but  he  dared  not  risk  Ned's 
going  to  work  as  an  ordinary  hand  in  one  of  the  factories; 
public  opinion  is  always  against  stepfathers,  and  assuredly 
this  would  be  no  exception.  Hating  him  as  he  did,  he 
dared  not  get  rid  of  this  insolent  boy,  who  had  struck  and 
defied  him.  He  cursed  himself  now  with  his  rashness  in 
letting  his  tomper  get  the  best  of  him  and  telling  his  wife 
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openly  that  he  had  married  her  for  her  money;  for  this 
in  Ned's  hands  would  be  a  serious  weapon  against  him. 

That  his  wife's  feelings  were  hurt  he  cared  not  a  jot, 
but  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  have  it  repeated  in 
the  town.  Then  there  was  this  threatening  letter;  what 
was  he  to  do  about  that?  Other  men  had  had  similar 
warnings.  Some  had  defied  Captain  Lud,  and  fortified 
their  mills  and  held  them.  Many  had  had  their  property 
burned  to  the  ground;  some  had  been  murdered.  It 
wouldn't  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  drive  about  in  the  country 
knowing  that  at  any  moment  he  might  be  shot  dead.  His 
mill  was  some  little  distance  out  of  the  town;  the  road  was 
dark  and  lonely.     He  dared  not  risk  it. 

Mr.  Mulready  was,  like  all  tyrants,  a  coward  at  heai-t, 
and  his  face  grew  white  again  as  he  thought  of  the 
letter  in  his  pocket.  In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Mulready  was 
alternately  sobbing  and  upbraiding  Ned  as  he  quietly 
finished  his  breakfast.  The  boy  did  not  answer,  but  con- 
tinued his  meal  in  dogged  silence,  and  when  it  was  over 
collected  his  books  and  without  a  word  went  off  to  school. 

Weeks  went  on,  and  no  outward  change  took  place.  Ned 
continued  to  live  at  home.  Mr.  Mulready  never  addressed 
him,  and  beyond  helping  him  to  food  entirely  ignored 
his  presence.  At  meal-times  when  he  opened  his  lips  it 
was  either  to  snap  at  Charlie  or  Lucy,  or  to  snarl  at  his 
wife,  whose  patience  astonished  Ned,  and  who  never 
answered  except  by  a  smile  or  murmured  excuse.  The  lad 
was  almost  as  far  separated  from  her  now  as  from  his  step- 
father.   She  treated  him  as  if  he  only  were  to  blame  for 
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the  quarrel  which  had  arisen.  They  had  never  understood 
each  other,  and  while  she  was  never  weary  of  making 
excuses  for  her  husband,  she  could  make  none  for  her  son. 
In  the  knowledge  that  the  former  had  much  to  vex  him  she 
made  excuses  for  him  even  in  his  worst  moods.  His  new 
machinery  was  standing  idle,  his  business  was  getting 
worse  and  worse,  he  was  greatly  pressed  and  worried,  and 
it  was  monstrous,  she  told  herself,  that  at  such  a  time  he 
should  be  troubled  with  Ned's  defiant  behaviour. 

A  short  time  before  the  school  Christmas  holidays  Ned 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Porson's  study.  Since  the 
conversation  which  they  had  had  when  first  Ned  heard 
of  his  mother's  engagement  Mr.  Porson  had  seen  in  the  lad's 
altered  manner,  his  gloomy  looks,  and  a  hardness  of  expres- 
sion which  became  more  and  more  marked  every  week, 
that  things  were  going  on  badly.  Ned  no  longer  evinced 
the  same  interest  in  his  work,  and  frequently  neglected  it 
altogether;  the  master,  however,  had  kept  silence,  prefer- 
ring to  wait  until  Ned  should  himself  broach  the  subject. 

"Well,  Sankey,  what  is  it?"  he  asked  kindly  as  the  boy 
entered. 

"I  don't  think  it's  any  use  my  going  on  any  longer, 
Mr.  Porson." 

"Well,  Sankey,  you  have  not  been  doing  yourself  much 
good  this  half,  certainly.  I  have  not  said  much  to  you 
about  it,  for  it  is  entirely  your  own  business:  you  know 
more  than  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  young  fellows 
who  get  commissions,  so  that  if  you  choose  to  give  up 
work  it  is  your  own  affair." 
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"I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  into  the  army/' 
Ned  said  quietly.    Mr.  Porson  was  silent  a  minute. 

"I  hope,  my  dear  lad,"  he  said,  "you  will  do  nothing 
hastily  about  this.  Here  is  a  profession  open  to  you  which 
is  your  own  choice  and  that  of  your  father,  and  it  should 
need  some  very  strong  and  good  reason  for  you  to  abandon 
it.  Come  let  us  talk  the  matter  over  together,  my  boy,  not 
as  a  master  and  his  pupil,  but  as  two  friends. 

"You  know,  ray  boy,  how  thoroughly  I  have  your 
interest  at  heart.  If  you  had  other  friends  whom  you  could 
consult  I  would  rather  have  given  you  no  advice,  for 
there  is  no  more  serious  matter  than  to  say  anything 
which  might  influence  the  career  of  a  young  fellow  just 
starting  in  life.  Terrible  harm  often  results  from  well- 
intentioned  advice  or  opinions  carelessly  expressed  to 
young  men  by  their  elders;  it  is  a  matter  which  few 
men  are  suflSciently  careful  about;  but  as  I  know  that  you 
have  no  friends  to  consult,  Ned,  and  as  I  regard  you  with 
more  than  interest,  I  may  say  with  affection,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  tell  me  all  that  there  is  in  your 
mind  before  you  take  a  step  which  may  wreck  your 
whole  life. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  some  months  in  hopes  that  you 
would  open  your  mind  to  me,  for  I  have  seen  that  you 
were  unhappy;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  force  your 
confidence." 

"I  don't  know  that  there's  much  to  tell,"  Ned  said 
wearily.  "  Everything  has  happened  just  as  it  was  cer- 
tain it  would  do.     Mulready  is  a  brute;  he  ill-treats  my 
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mother,  he  ill-treats  Charlie  and  Lucy,  and  he  would 
ill-treat  me  if  he  dared." 

"All  this  is  bad,  Ned,"  Mr.  Person  said  gravely;  "but 
of  course  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of  his  ill- 
treatment.  I  assume  that  he  does  not  actively  ill-treat 
your  ^lother." 

"  No,"  Ned  said  with  an  angry  look  in  his  face;  "and 
he'd  better  not." 

"Yes,  Ned,  he  had  better  not,  no  doubt,"  Mr.  Porson 
said  soothingly;  "  but  what  1  want  to  know,  what  it  is 
essential  I  should  know  if  I  am  to  give  you  any  advice 
worth  having,  is  what  you  mean  by  ill  treatment — is  he 
rough  and  violent  in  his  way  with  her  ?  does  he  threaten 
her  with  violence?  is  he  coarse  and  brutal  ?" 

"No,"  Ned  said  somewhat  reluctantly;  "he  is  not  that, 
sir;  he  is  always  snapping  and  snarling  and  finding 
fault." 

"  That  is  bad,  Ned,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  ill-treat- 
ment. When  a  man  is  put  out  in  business  and  things  go 
wrong  with  him  it  is  unhappily  too  often  his  custom  to 
vent  his  ill-temper  upon  innocent  persons;  and  I  fancy 
from  what  I  hear — you  know  in  a  little  place  like  this 
everyone's  business  is  more  or  less  known — Mr.  Mulready 
has  a  good  deal  to  put  him  out.  He  has  erected  new 
machinery  and  dare  not  put  it  to  work,  owing,  as  I  hear 
— for  he  has  laid  the  documents  before  'he  magistrates — 
to  his  having  received  threatening  letters  warning  him 
against  doing  so.  This  is  very  trying  to  the  man.  Then^ 
Ned,  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that  perhaps  he  is  some- 
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"  That  yon  intend  to  be  so,  Ned,  I  am  sure.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Are  you  going  the  right  w,ay  to  work?  Is  this 
championship  that  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  increas- 
ing her  happiness,  or  is  it  not  ?" 

Ned  was  silent. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  it  is,  Ned.  Your  mother  must  be 
really  fond  of  this  man  or  she  would  not  have  married 
him.  Do  you  think  that  it  conduces  to  the  comfort  of 
her  home  to  see  the  constant  antagonism  which  prevails 
between  you  and  him?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  this  ill- 
temper  under  which  she  suffers  is  the  result  of  the  irrita- 
tion caused  to  him  by  your  attitude?  Do  you  not  add  to 
her  burden  rather  than  relieve  it  ?" 

Ned  was  still  silent.  He  had  so  thoroughly  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  protecting  his  mother,  his  brother, 
and  sister  from  Mr.  Mulready  that  be  had  never  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  this  light. 

"Does  your  mother  take  his  part  or  yours  in  these 
quarrels,  Ned  ?" 

"  She  takes  his  part,  sir,"  said  Ned  indignantly. 

"Very  well,  Ned;  that  shows  in  itself  that  she  does 
not  wish  for  your  championship,  that  in  her  eyes  the 
trouble  in  the  house  is  in  fact  caused  by  you.  You  must 
remember  that  when  a  woman  loves  a  man  she  makes 
excuses  for  his  faults  of  tempor;  his  irritable  moods, 
sharp  expressions,  and  what  you  call  snapping  and  snar- 
ling do  not  seem  half  so  bad  to  her  as  they  do  to  a  third 
person,  especially  when  that  third  person  is  her  partisan. 
Instead  of  your  adding  to  her  happiness  by  renouncing 
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your  idea  of  going  into  the  army,  and  of  deciding  to 
remain  here  in  some  position  or  other  to  take  care  of  her, 
as,  I  suppose,  is  your  intention,  the  result  will  be  just  the 
contrary.  As  to  your  sister,  I  think  the  same  thing  would 
happen. 

"Your  mother  is  certainly  greatly  attached  to  her;  and 
owing  to  her  changed  habits — for  I  understand  that  she 
is  now  a  far  more  active,  and  I  may  say,  Ned,  a  more 
sensible  woman  than  before  her  marriage — I  see  no  reason 
why  Lucy  should  not  be  happy  with  her,  especially  if  the 
element  of  discord — I  mean  yourself — were  out  of  the 
way.  As  to  Charlie,  at  the  worst  I  don't  think  that  he 
would  suffer  from  your  absence.  His  stepfather's  temper 
will  be  less  irritable;  and  as  Charlie  is  away  at  school 
all  day,  and  has  to  prepare  his  lesions  in  the  evening, 
there  is  really  but  slight  opportunity  for  his  stepfather 
treating  him  with  any  active  unkindness,  even  should  he 
be  disposed  to  do  so. 

"Did  I  think,  my  boy,  that  your  presence  here  would  be 
likely  to  benefit  your  family  I  should  be  the  last  person 
to  advise  you  to  avoid  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  private 
wishes  to  what  you  consider  your  duty;  but  upon  the 
contrary  I  am  convinced  that  the  line  which  you  have, 
with  the  best  intention,  taken  up  has  been  altogether  a 
mistake,  that  your  stay  at  home  does  vastly  more  harm 
than  good,  and  that  things  would  go  on  very  much  better 
in  your  absence." 

This  was  a  bitter  mortification  for  Ned,  who  had 
hitherto  nursed  the  idea  that  he  was  performing  gather 
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a  heroic  part,  and  was  sacrificing  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother, 

"You  don't  know  the  fellow  as  I  do,"  he  said  sullenly 
at  last. 

"I  do  not,  Ned;  but  I  know  human  nature,  and  I 
know  that  any  man  would  show  himself  at  his  worst 
under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  you  have 
placed  him.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  say,  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  done  harm  rather  than  good,  and  that 
things  will  get  on  much  better  in  your  absence." 

"  I  believe  he  is  quite  capable  of  killing  her,"  Ned  said 
passionately,  "  if  he  wanted  her  out  of  the  way." 

"That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  Ned;  but  even  were  it 
so,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  does  want 
her  out  of  the  way.  Come,  Sankey,  I  am  sure  you  have 
plenty  of  good  sense.  Hitherto  you  have  been  acting 
rather  blindly  in  this  matter.  You  have  viewed  it  from 
one  side  only,  and  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the 
world  have  done  harm  rather  than  good. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  come  to  think  it  over 
you  will  see  that,  in  following  out  your  own  and  your 
father's  intentions  and  wishes  as  to  your  future  career  you 
will  really  best  fulfil  his  last  injunctions  and  will  show 
the  truest  kindness  to  your  mother.  Don't  give  me  any 
answer  now,  but  take  time  to  think  it  over.  Try  and  see 
the  case  from  every  point  of  view,  and  I  think  you  will 
cjme  to  the  conclusion  that  what  I  have  been  saying, 
although  it  may  seem  rather  hard  to  you  at  first,  is  true, 
and  that  you  had  best  go  into  the  army,  as  you  had 
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intended.  I  am  sure  in  any  case  you  will  know  that  what 
I  have  said,  even  if  it  seems  unkind,  has  been  for  your 
good." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Porson,"  Ned  replied;  "I  am  quite 
sure  of  thai  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I  have  been 
making  a  fool  of  myself  all  along.  But  anyhow  I  will 
think  it  over." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  NEW  MACHINERT. 

|T  is  rather  hard  for  a  lad  who  thinks  that  he 

has  been  behaving  somewhat  as  a  hero  to 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  been 

making  a  fool  of  himself;  but  this  was  the 

[result  of  Ned  Sankey's  cogitation  over  what  Mr.  Porson 

[had  said  to  him.    Perhaps  he  arrived  more  easily  at  that 

conclusion  because  he  was  not  altogether  unwilling  to  do 

so.    It  was  very  mortifying  to  allow  that  he  had  been  al- 

'  together  wrong;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  feeling 

of  deep  pleasure  at  the  thought  that  he  could,  in  Mr.  Por- 

son's  deliberate  opinion,  go  into  the  army  and  carry  out  all 

his  original  hopes  and  plans.    His  heart  had  been  set  upon 

this  as  long  as  he  could  remember,  and  it  had  been  a  bitter 

disappointment  to  him  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 

1  elusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  abandon  the  idea.    He  did 

[not  now  come  to  the  conclusion  hastily  that  Mr.  Porson's 

dew  of  the  case  was  the  correct  one;  but  after  a  fortnight's 

Consideration  he  went  down  on  New  Year's-day  to  the 

lool,  and  told  his  master  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 
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"  I  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "  now  that  I  have  thought  it  all 
over,  that  you  are  quite  right,  and  that  I  have  been  be- 
having like  an  ass,  so  I  shall  set  to  work  again  and  try 
and  make  up  the  lost  time.  I  have  only  six  months 
lonixer,  for  Easter  is  the  time  when  Mr.  Sinnnonds  said  that 
I  should  be  old  enough,  and  he  will  write  to  the  lord- 
lieul  mant,  and  I  suppose  that  *  .  three  months  after  that 
I  should  get  my  commission." 

"  That  is  riglit,  Ned.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  you  have 
been  able  to  take  my  view  of  the  matter.  I  was  afraid 
you  were  bent  upon  spoiling  your  life,  and  I  am  heartily 
glad  that  you  have  been  able  to  see  the  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent light." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Ned  took  an  opportunity  of 
telling  his  mother  that  he  intended  at  Easter  to  remin<l 
Mr.  Simmonds  of  his  promise  to  apply  for  a  commission  for 
him;  and  had  he  before  had  any  lingering  doubt  that  the 
decision  was  a  wise  one  it  would  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  evident  sauisfaction  and  relief  with  which  the  news 
Was  received;  nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  a  feeling  of 
mortification  at  seeing  in  his  mother's  face  the  gladness 
which  the  prospect  of  his  leaving  occasioned  her. 

It  was  some  time  since  Ned  had  seen  his  friend  Bill    i 
Swinton,  for  Bill  was  now  regularly  at  work  in  Mr.  Mul-  ( 
ready's  factory  and  was  only  to  be  found  at  home  in  the  / 
evening,  and  Ned  had  lieen  in  no  humour  for  going  out. 
He  now,  however,  felt  inclined  for  a  friendly  talk  again, 
and  the  next  Sunday  afternoon  he  started  for  Varley. 

"Well,  Maister  Ned,"  Bill  said  as  he  hurried  to  the 
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door  in  answer  to  his  knock,  "  it  be  a  long  time  surely 
sin  oi  saw  thee  last — well-nigh  six  months,  I  should 
say." 

"  It  is  a  long  time.  Bill,  but  I  haven't  been  up  to  any- 
thing, even  to  coming  up  here.  Put  on  your  cap  and  we 
will  go  for  a  walk  across  the  moors  together." 

In  a  few  seconds  Bill  joined  him,  and  they  soon  left  the 
villasfe  behind. 

"  Oi  thought  as  how  thou  didn't  feel  oop  to  talking  loike, 
Maister  Ned.  Oi  beared  tell  as  how  thou  did'st  not  get 
on  well  wi'  Foxey;  he  be  a  roight  down  bad  un,  he  be;  it 
were  the  talk  of  the  place  as  how  you  gived  him  a  clout 
at  ween  t'  eyes,  and  oi  laughed  rarely  to  myself  when  oi 
seed  him  come  through  t'  mill  wi'  black  and  blue  all  round 
'em.  There  warn't  a  hand  there  but  would  have  given 
a  week's  pay  to  have  seen  it  done." 

"I  am  afraid  I  was  wrong.  Bill,"  Ned  said,  feeling 
ashamed  rathor  than  triumphant  at  the  thought.  "I 
oughtn't  to  hiive  done  it,  but  my  beastly  temper  got  the 
best  of  it"      '  .- 

"  Doan't  say  that,  Maister  Ned ;  he  deserves  ten  toimes 
worse  nor  you  gived  him,  and  he  will  get  it  some  time 
if  he  doan't  mind.  Oi  tell  ee  there  be  lots  of  talk  of  him, 
and  Captain  Lud's  gang  be  a  getting  stronger  and  stronger. 
Oi  tell  ye,  t'  maisters  be  agoing  to  have  a  bad  time  on  it 
afore  long,  and  Foxey  be  sure  to  be  one  of  the  first  served 
out." 

"Well,  don't  you  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  Bill. 
You  know  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  no 
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good  can  come  of  such  bad  doings,  and  that  the  men  will 
only  make  matters  much  worse  for  themselves.  My  father 
used  to  say  that  no  good  ever  came  of  mob  violence. 
They  may  do  some  harm  for  a  time,  but  it  is  sure  to  recoil 
on  their  own  heads." 

"  Oi  doan't  ha'  nowt  to  do  wi'  it,"  Bill  replied,  "cause  oi 
told  yer  oi  wouldn't;  but  oi've  some  trouble  to  keep  oot  o't. 
Ye  see  oi  am  nointeen  now,  and  most  o'  t'  chaps  o'  moi 
age  they  be  in't;  they  meet  at  the  'Dog'  nigh  every 
noight,  and  they  drills  regular  oUt  on  t'  moor  here,  and  it 
doan't  seem  natural  for  oi  not  to  be  in  it,  especial  as  moi 
brothers  be  in  it.  They  makes  it  rough  for  me  in  t' 
village,  and  says  as  how  I  ain't  got  no  spirit,  and  even  t' 
girls  laughs  at  me."         .  ^ 

"  Not  Polly  Powlett,  I  am  sure.  Bill." 
"  No,  not  Polly,"  Bill  replied.  "  She  bg  a  different  sort. 
A'  together  it  be  a  bit  hard,  and  it  be  well  for  me  as 
oi'm  main  strong  and  tough,  for  oi  ha'  to  fight  pretty  nigh 
every  Saturday.  However,  oi  ha'  thrashed  pretty  nigh 
every  young  chap  in  Varley,  and  they  be  beginning  now 
to  leave  oi  alone." 

"  That's  right,  Bill;  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  preach 
to  you  when  I  am  always  doing  wrong  myself;  still  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  be  glad  in  the  long  run  that  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  King  Lud.  I  know  the  times  are  very 
hard,  but  burning  mills  and  murdering  masters  are  not 
the  way  to  make  them  better;  you  take  my  word  for  that. 
And  now  how  are  things  going  on  in  Varley?" 
"No  great  change  here,"  Bill  replied.     "Polly  Powlett 
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bain't  made  up  her  moind  yet  atween  t'  chaps  as  is  arter 
her.  They  say  as  she  sent  John  Stukeley,  the  smith,  to 
the  roight  about  last  Sunday;  he  ha'  been  arter  her  vor 
the  last  year.  Some  thowt  she  would  have  him,  some 
didn't.  He  ha'  larning,  you  see,  can  read  and  wroite  foine, 
and  ha'  got  a  smooth  tongue,  and  knows  how  to  talk  to 
gals,  so  some  thought  she  would  take  him;  oi  knew  well 
enough  she  wouldn't  do  nowt  of  the  koind,  for  oi  ha 
heard  her  say  he  were  a  mischievous  chap,  and  a  cuss  to 
Varley.  Thou  know'st,  Maister  Ned,  they  do  say,  but  in 
course  oi  knows  nowt  about  it,  as  he  be  the  head  of  the 
Luddites  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire. 

"Luke  Marner  he  be  dead  against  King  Lud,  he  be, 
and  so  be  many  of  the  older  men  here;  it's  most  the 
young  uns  as  takes  to  them  ways;  and  nateral,  Polly  she 
thinks  as  Luke  does,  or  perhaps,"  and  Bill  laughed,  "  it's 
1  oily  as  thowt  that  way  first,  and  Luke  as  thinks  as  she 
does.  However  it  be,  she  be  dead  set  agin  them,  and  she's 
said  to  me  jest  the  same  thing  as  tliou'st  been  a-saying; 
anyhow,  it  be  sartin  as  Polly  ha'  said  no  to  John  S.ukeley, 
not  as  she  said  nowt  about  it,  and  no  one  would  ha' 
known  aboot  it  ef  he  hadn't  gone  cussing  and  swearing 
down  at  the 'Dog.' 

"  I  thinks,  Maister  Ned,  as  we  shall  ha'  trouble  afore 
long.  The  men  ha'  been  drilling  foui  or  five  years  now, 
and  oi  know  as  they  ha'  been  saying.  What  be  the  goon 
of  it  when  nowt  be  done  and  the  wages  gets  lower  and 
lower?  They  have  preachments  now  out  on  t'  moor  on 
Sundays,  and  the  men  comes  from  miles  round,  and  they 
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tells  m«  as  Stukeley  and  others,  but  him  chiefly,  goes  on 
awful  agin  t'  niaisters,  and  says,  There's  Scripture  vor  it 
as  they  owt  to  smite  em,  and  as  how  tyrants  owt  vor  to 
be  hewed  in  pieces." 

"The  hewing  would  not  be  all  on  one  side,  Bill,  you  will 
see,  if  they  begin  it.  You  know  how  easily  the  soldiers 
have  put  down  riots  in  otlier  places,"  ' 

"  That  be  true,"  Bill  said;  "  but  they  doan't  seem  vor  to 
see  it.  Oi  don't  say  nowt  one  way  or  t'  other,  and  oi  have 
had  more  nor  half  a  mind  to  quit  and  go  away  till  it's 
over.  What  wi"  my  brothers  and  all  t'  otiier  youn«j; 
chaps  here  being  in  it,  it  maaks  it  moighty  hard  vor  oi 
to  stand  ofi";  only  as  oi  doan't  knov;  what  else  vor  to  do, 
oi  would  i,o.  Oi  ha'  been  a-thinking  that  when  thou 
get'st  to  be  an  officer  oi'U  list  in  the  same  regiment  and 
go  to  the  wars  wi'  thee.     Oi  am  sick  of  this  loife  here." 

"  Well,  Bill,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that  if  you 
really  make  up  your  mind  to  it  when  the  time  come.s. 
Of  course  I  should  like  to  have  you  very  much.  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  that  each  officer  has  a  soldier  as  his 
special  servant;  and  if  you  would  like  that,  you  see,  when 
we  were  alone  together  we  should  be  able  to  talk  about 
Varley  and  everything  here  just  jis  we  do  now.  Then  I 
suppose  I  could  help  you  on  and  get  you  made  first  a  cor- 
poral and  then  a  sergeant." 

"  Very  well,  Maister  Ned,  then  we  will  look  on  that  as 
being  as  good  as  settled,  and  as  soon  as  thou  gets  to  be 
an  officer  oi  will  go  as  one  of  your  soldiers." 

For  an  hour  they  walked  across  the  moor,  talking  about 
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a  soldier's  life,  Ned  telling  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  England  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  war, 
and  wondering  in  which  of  them  they  would  iirst  see  ser- 
vice. Then  they  came  back  to  the  village  and  there  parted, 
and  Ned,  feeling  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  been  from 
the  day  when  he  first  heard  of  his  mother's  engagement 
to  Mr.  Mulready,  walked  briskly  down  to  Marsden. 

For  a  time  matters  went  on  quietly.  Few  words  were 
exchanged  between  Ned  and  Mr.  Mulready;  and  although 
the  latter  could  not  but  have  noticed  that  Ned  was 
brighter  and  more  cheerful  in  his  talk,  he  was  brooding 
over  his  own  trouble,  and  paid  but  little  heed  to  it. 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  he  could  no  longer 
go  on  as  at  present.  The  competition  with  the  mills  using 
the  new  machinery  was  gradually  crushing  him,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  come  to  a  determination  either  to 
pluck  up  heart  and  to  use  his  new  machines,  or  to  close 
his  milL 

At  last  he  determined  to  take  the  former  course  and  to 
defy  King  Lud.  Other  manufacturers  used  steam,  and 
why  should  not  he?  It  was  annoying  to  him  in  the  ex- 
treme that  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  knowing  that 
he  had  fitted  the  mill  with  the  new  plant,  were  always 
asking  him  why  he  did  not  use  it. 

A  sort  of  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  was  regarded  by 
his  townsmen  as  a  coward  was  constantly  haunting  him. 
He  knew  in  his  heart  that  his  danger  was  greater  than 
that  of  others,  because  he  could  not  rely  on  his  men.  Other 
masters  had  armed  their  hands,  and  had  turned  their  f  ac-> 
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tories  into  strong  places,  some  of  them  even  gotting  down 
cannon  for  their  defence;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  hands  employed 
with  the  new  machinery  had  no  objection  to  it,  for  they 
were  able  to  earn  larger  wages  with  less  bodily  toil  than 
before. 

The  hostility  was  among  the  hands  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, or  who  found  that  they  could  now  no  longer 
make  a  living  by  the  looms  which  they  worked  in  their 
own  houses.  Hitherto  Mr.  Mulready  had  cared  nothing 
for  the  good-will  of  his  hands.  He  had  simply  regarded 
them  as  machines  from  whom  the  greatest  amount  of 
work  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
They  might  grumble  and  curse  him  beneath  their  breaths ; 
they  might  call  him  a  tyrant  behind  his  back,  for  this  he 
cared  nothing;  but  he  felt  now  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  their  relations  been  different;  for  then  he  could 
have  trusted  them  to  do  their  best  in  defence  of  the  mill. 

Having  once  letermined  upon  defying  King  Lud,  Mr. 
Mulready  went  before  the  magistrates,  and  laying  before 
them  the  threatening  letters  he  had  received,  for  the  first 
had  been  followed  by  many  others,  he  asked  them  to 
send  for  a  company  of  infantry,  as  he  was  going  to  set  his 
mill  to  work.  The  magistrates  after  some  deliberation 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops  at  Huddersfield  asking  him  to  station  a  detach- 
ment at  Marsden  for  a  time. 

The  request  was  complied  with.  A  company  of  in- 
fantry marched  in  and  were  billeted  upon  the  town.  A 
rcom  was  fitted  up  at  the  mill,  and  ten  of  them  were 
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quartered  here,  and  upon  the  day  after  their  arrival  the 
new  machinery  started. 

Now  that  the  step  was  taken,  Mr.  Mulready's  spirits 
rose.  He  believed  that  the  presence  of  the  soldiers  was 
ample  protection  for  the  mill,  and  he  hoped  that  ere  they 
left  the  town  the  first  excitement  would  have  cooled 
down,  and  the  Luddites  have  turned  their  attention  to 
other  quarters 

Ned  met  Bill  on  the  following  Sunday. 

"I  suppose,  Bill,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  rare  stir  about 
Foxey  using  his  new  machinery?" 

"  Ay,  that  there  be,  and  no  wonder,"  Bill  said  angrily, 
"there  be  twenty  hands  turned  adrift.  Oi  bee  one  of 
them  myself." 

"  You,  Bill !    I  had  no  idea  you  had  been  discharged." 

"  Ay;  oi  have  got  the  sack,  and  so  ha*  my  brother  and 
young  Jarge  Marner,  and  most  o'  t'  young  chaps  in  the 
mill.  Oi  suppose  as  how  Foxey  thinks  as  the  old  hands 
will  stick  to  t'  place,  and  is  more  afeerd  as  the  young 
uns  might  belong  to  King  Lud,  and  do  him  a  bad  turn 
with  the  machinery.  Oi  tell  ye,  Maister  Ned,  that  the 
sooner  as  yor  goes  as  an  officer  the  better,  vor  oi  caan't 
bide  here  now  and  hold  off  from  the  others.  Oi  have  had 
a  dog's  loife  for  some  time,  and  it  ull  be  worse  now.  It 
would  look  as  if  oi  hadn't  no  spirit  in  the  world,  to  stand 
being  put  upon  and  not  join  the  others.  T'  other  chaps 
scarce  speak  to  me,  and  the  gals  turn  their  backs  as  oi  pass 
them.  Oi  be  willing  vor  to  be  guided  by  you  as  far  as 
oi  can;  but  it  bain't  in  nature  to  stand  this.    Oi'd  as  lief 
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go  and  hang  myself.   Oi  would  go  and  list  to-morrow,  only 
oi  don't  know  what  regiment  you  are  going  to." 

"  Well,  Bill,  it  is  hard,"  Ned  said,  "and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  you  feel  that  you  cannot  stand  it;  but  it  won't 
be  for  long  now.  Easter  will  be  here  in  a  fortnight,  and 
then  1  shall  see  Mr.  Simmonds  and  get  him  to  apply  at 
once.  I  met  him  in  the  street  only  last  week,  and  he  was 
talking  about  it  then.  He  thinks  that  it  will  not  be  long 
after  he  sends  in  an  application  before  I  get  my  com- 
mission. He  says  he  has  got  interest  in  London  at  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  will  get  the  application  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  backed  up  there;  so  I  hopj  that  in  a  couple  of 
months  at  latest  it  will  all  be  settled." 

"  Oi  1.  jpe  so,  oi  am  sure,  vor  oi  be  main  sick  of  this. 
However,  oi  can  hold  on  for  another  couple  of  months ; 
they  know  anyhow  as  it  ain't  from  cowardice  as  I  doan't 
join  them.  I  fowt  Jack  Standfort  yesterday  and  licked 
un;  though,  as  you  see,  oi  'ave  got  a  rare  pair  of  black 
eyes  to-day.  If  oi  takes  one  every  Saturday  it's  only 
eight  more  to  lick,  and  oi  reckon  oi  can  do  that." 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you.  Bill,"  Ned  said;  "if  father 
had  been  alive  I  am  sure  he  would  have  let  you  have  a 
little  money  to  take  you  away  from  here  and  keep  you 
somewhere  until  it  is  time  for  you  to  enlist;  but  you  see 
I  can  do  nothing  now." 

"Doan't  you  go  vor  to  trouble  yourself  aboot  me,  Maister 
Ned.  Oi  shall  hold  on  roight  enow.  The  thought  as  it  is 
for  two  months  longer  will  keep  me  up.  Oi  can  spend 
moi  evenings  in  at  Luke's.    He  goes  off  to  the  'Coo;'  but 
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Polly  doan't  moind  moi  sitting  there  and  smoking  moi 
pipe,  though  it  hain't  every  one  as  she  would  let  do 
that." 

Ned  laughed.  "  It's  a  pity,  Bill,  you  are  not  two  or 
three  years  older,  then  perhaps  Polly  mightn't  give  you 
the  same  answer  she  gave  to  the  smith." 

"  Lor'  bless  ee,"  Bill  said  seriously,  "  Polly  wouldn't 
think  nowt  of  oi,  not  if  oi  was  ten  years  older.  Oi  bee 
about  the  same  age  as  she;  but  she  treats  me  as  if  I  was 
no  older  nor  her  Jarge.  No,  when  Polly  marries  it  won't 
be  in  Varley.  She  be  a  good  many  cuts  above  us,  she 
be.  Oi  looks  upon  her  jest  as  an  elder  sister,  and  oi 
doan't  moint  how  much  she  blows  me  up — and  she  does 
it  pretty  hot  sometimes,  oi  can  tell  ee;  but  oi  should  just 
loike  to  hear  anyone  say  a  word  agin  her;  but  thecre  no 
one  in  Varley  would  do  that.  Every  one  has  a  good  word 
for  Polly;  for  when  there's  sickness  in  the  house,  or  owt 
be  wrong,  Polly's  always  ready  to  help.  Oi  do  believe 
that  there  never  was  such  a  gal.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
her  oi  would  ha'  cut  it  long  ago.  Oi  wouldn't  go  agin 
what  ye  said,  Maister  Ned,  but  oi  am  danged  if  oi  could 
ha'  stood  it  ef  it  hadn't  been  for  Polly." 

"  I  suppose,"  Ned  said,  "  that  now  they  have  got  the 
soldiers  down  in  Marsden  it  will  be  all  right  about  the 
mill." 

"Oi  caan't  say,"  Bill  replied;  "nateral  they  doan't  say 
nowt  to  me;  but  oi  be  sure  that  some'ats  oop.  They  be 
a-drilling  every  night,  and  there  will  be  trouble  avore 
long.    Oi  doan't  believe  as  they  will  venture  to  attack  the 
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mill  as  long  as  the  sojers  be  in  Marsden;  but  oi  wouldn't 
give  the  price  of  a  pint  of  ale  for  Foxey's  loife  ef  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on  him.  He'd  best  not  come  up 
this  way  arter  dark." 

"  He's  not  likely  to  do  that,"  Ned  said.    "I  am  sure  he 
is  a  coward  or  he  would  have  put  the  mill  to  work  weeks 


ago. 


Secure  in  the  protection  of  the  troops,  and  proud  of  the 
new  machinery  which  was  at  work  in  his  mill,  Mr.  Mul- 
ready  was  now  himself  again.     His  smile  had  returned. 
He  carried  himself  jauntily,  and  talked  lightly  and  con- 
temptuously of  the  threats  of  King  Lud.     Ned  disliked 
him  more  in  this  mood  than  in  the  state  of  depression  and 
irritation  which  had  preceded  it.     The  tones  of  hatred 
and  contempt  in  which  he  L-poke  of  the  starving  workmen 
jarred  upon  him  greatly,  and  it  needed  all  his  deter- 
mination and  self-command  to  keep  him  from  expressing 
his  feelings.    Mr.  Mulready  was  quick  in  perceiving,  from 
the  expression  of  Ned's  face,  the  annoyance  which  his 
remarks  caused  him,  and  reverted  to  the  subject  all  the 
more  frequently.    With  this  exception,  the  home  life  was 
more  pleasant  than  it  had  been  before. 

Mr.  Mulready,  in  his  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  a 
new  prosperity,  was  far  more  tolerant  with  his  wife,  and 
her  spirits  naturally  rose  with  his.  She  had  fully  shared 
his  fears  as  to  the  threats  by  the  Luddites,  and  now  agreed 
cordially  with  his  diatribes  against  the  workpeople, 
adopting  all  his  opinions  as  her  own. 

Ned's  acquaintance  with  Bill  Swinton  had  long  been  a 
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grievance  to  her,  and  her  constant  complainings  as  to  his 
love  for  low  company  had  been  one  of  the  alflictions  to 
which  Ned  had  long  been  accustomed.  Now,  Imving  her 
husband  by  her  side,  it  was  a  subject  to  which  she  fre- 
quently reverted. 

"Why  can't  you  leave  me  alone,  mother?"  Ned  burst 
out  one  day  when  Mr.  Mulready  had  left  the  room. 
"  Can't  you  leave  me  in  quiet  as  to  my  friends,  when  in 
two  or  three  months  I  shall  be  going  away?  Bill 
Swinton  is  going  to  enlist  in  the  same  regiment  in  which 
I  am,  so  as  to  follow  me  all  over  the  world. 

"  Would  any  of  the  fine  friends  you  would  like  me  to 
make  do  that?  I  like  all  the  fellows  at  school  well  enough, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  them  would  do  a  fiftieth  part  as 
much  for  me  as  Bill  would.  Even  you,  mother,  with  all 
your  prejudices,  must  allow  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  me  to  have  some  one  with  me  who  will  really  care  for 
me,  wjio  will  nurse  me  if  I  am  sick  or  wounded,  who 
would  lay  down  his  life  for  mine  if  necessary.  I  tell  you 
there  isn't  a  finer  fellow  than  Bill  living.  Of  course  he's 
rough,  and  he's  had  no  education,  I  know  that;  but  it's 
not  his  fault  But  a  truer  or  warmer-hearted  fellow 
never  lived.  He  is  a  grand  fellow.  I  wish  1  was  only 
half  as  true  and  as  honest  and  manly  as  he  is.  I  am 
proud  to  have  Bill  as  a  friend.  It  won't  be  long  before 
I  have  gone,  mother.  I  have  been  fighting  hard  with 
myself  so  that  there  shall  be  peace  and  quietness  in  the 
house  for  the  little  time  I  have  got  to  be  here,  and  you 
make  it  harder  for  me." 
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"  It's  ridiculous  your  talking  so,"  Mrs.  Mulready  said 
peevishly,  "  and  about  a  common  young  fellow  like  this. 
I  don't  pretend  to  understand  you,  Ned.  I  never  have, 
and  never  shall  do.  But  I  am  sure  the  house  will  be 
much  more  comfortable  when  you  have  gone.  What- 
ever trouble  there  is  with  my  husband  is  entirely  your 
making.  I  only  wonder  that  he  puts  up  with  your  ways 
as  he  does.  If  his  temper  was  not  as  good  as  yours  is 
bad  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  All  right,  mother,"  Ned  said.  "  He  is  an  angel,  he  is, 
we  all  know,  and  I  am  the  other  thing.  Well,  if  you 
are  contented,  that's  the  great  thing,  isn't  it?  I  only  hope 
you  will  always  be  so;  but  there,"  he  said,  calming  him- 
self with  a  great  effort  as  his  father's  last  words  again 
came  into  his  mind,  "  don't  let's  (juarrel,  mother.  I  am 
sorry  for  what  I  have  said.  It's  quite  right  that  you 
should  stick  up  for  your  husband,  and  I  do  hope  that 
when  I  go  you  will,  as  you  say,  be  more  comfoitalile  and 
happy.  Perhaps  you  will.  I  am  sure  I  hope  so.  Well, 
I  know  I  am  not  nice  with  him.  I  can't  help  it.  It's  my 
beastly  temper,  I  suppose.  That's  an  old  story.  Come, 
mother,  I  have  only  a  short  time  to  be  at  home  now.  Let 
us  both  try  and  make  it  as  pleasant  as  we  can,  so  tliat 
when  I  am  thousands  of  miles  away,  perhaps  Iii  India,  we 
may  have  it  to  look  back  upon.  You  try  and  leave  my 
friends  alone  and  I  will  try  and  be  as  pleasant  as  I  can 
with  your  husband." 

Mrs.  Mulready  was  crying  now. 

"  You  know,  Ned,  I  would  love  you  if  you  would  let 
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me,  only  you  are  so  set  against  my  husband.  I  am  sure 
he  always  means  kindly.  Look  how  he  takes  to  little 
Lucy,  who  is  getting  quite  fond  of  him." 

"Yes,  I  am  very  glad  to  think  that  he  is,  mother," 
Ned  said  earnestly.  "  You  see  Lucy  is  much  yc  anger,  and 
naturally  remembers  compa;  atively  little  about  her  father, 
and  has  been  able  to  take  to  Mr.  Mulready  without  our 
prejudices.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  he  really  does  like 
her — in  fact  I  do  think  he  is  getting  quite  fond  of  her. 
I  shall  go  away  feeling  quite  easy  about  her.  I  wish  I 
could  say  as  much  about  Charlie.  He  is  not  strong,  like 
other  boys,  and  feels  unkindness  very  sharply.  I  can  see 
him  shrink  and  shiver  when  your  husband  speaks  to  him, 
and  am  afraid  he  will  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  when  I 
am  gone." 

"  I  am  sure,  Ned,  he  will  get  on  very  well,"  Mrs.  Mul- 
ready said.  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  he  gets  rid  of 
the  example  you  set  him — I  don't  want  to  begin  to  quarrel 
again — but  of  the  example  you  set  him  of  dislike  and 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Mulready,  that  he  will  soon  be  quite 
different.  He  will  naturally  turn  to  me  again  instead  of 
looking  to  you  for  all  his  opinions,  and  things  will  go  on 
smoothly  and  well." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  mother.  Perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong  in  helping  to  set  Charlie  against  Mulready.  Per- 
haps when  I  have  gone,  too,  things  will  be  easier  for  him. 
If  I  could  only  think  so  I  should  go  away  with  a  lighter 
heart.  Well,  anyhow,  mother,  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this 
talk.     It  is  not  often  we  get  a  quiet  talk  together  now." 
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"  I  am  sure  it  is  not  my  fault,"  Mrs.  Mulready  said  in  a 
slightly  injured  tone. 

"Perhaps  not,  mother,"  Ned  said  kindly.  "With  the 
best  intentions,  I  know  I  am  always  doing  things  wrong. 
It's  my  way,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  mother  I  really  have 
meant  well,  and  I  hope  you  will  think  of  me  kindly  after 
1  have  gonp," 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  that,  Ned,"  his  mother 
said,  weeping  again.  "  I  have  no  doubt  the  fault  has 
been  partly  mine  too,  but  you  see  women  don't  under- 
stand boys,  and  can't  make  allowances  for  them." 

And  so  Ned  kissed  his  mother  for  the  first  time  since 
the  day  when  she  had  returned  home  from  her  wedding 
tour,  and  mother  and  son  parted  on  better  terms  than 
they  had  done  for  very  many  months,  and  Ned  went  with 
a  lightened  heart  to  prepare  his  lessons  for  the  next  da  \ 
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N  spite  of  Ned's  resolutions  that  he  would  do 
nothing  to  mar  the  tranquillity  of  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  being  at  home,  he  had 
difficulty  in  restraining  his  temper  the  follow- 
ing day  at  tea.  Never  had  he  seen  his  stepfather  in  so 
bad  a  humour.  Had  he  known  that  things  had  gone 
wrong  at  the  mill  that  day,  that  the  new  machine  had 
broken  one  of  its  working  parts  and  had  brought  every- 
thing to  a  standstill  till  it  could  be  repaired,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  make  allowances  for  Mr.  Mulready's  ill- 
humour. 

Not  knowing  this  he  grew  pale  with  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  restrain  himself  as  his  stepfather  snarled  at 
his  wife,  snapped  at  Lucy  and  Charlie,  and  grumbled  and 
growled  at  everything  throughout  the  meal.  Everything 
that  was  said  was  wrong,  and  at  last,  having  silenced  his 
wife  and  her  children,  the  meal  was  completed  in  gloomy 
silence.  The  two  boys  went  into  the  little  room  off  the 
hall  which  they  used  of  an  evening  to  prepare  t)ieir  lessons 
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for  next  day.  Charlie,  who  came  in  last,  did  not  shut  the 
door  behind  him. 

"That  is  a  nice  man,  our  stepfather,"  Ned  said  in  a 
cold  fury.  "  His  ways  get  more  and  more  pleasant  every 
day;  such  an  amiable,  popular  man,  so  smiling  and  pleas- 
ant!" 

"Oh!  it's  no  use  saying  anything,"  Charlie  said  in  an 
imploring  voice,  "  it  only  makes  things  worse." 

"  Worse!"  Ned  exclaimed  indignantly;  "  how  could  they 
be  worse  ?  Well  may  they  call  him  Foxey,  for  foxey  he  is, 
a  double-faced  snarling  brute." 

As  the  last  word  issued  from  Ned's  lips  he  reeled  under 
a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear  from  behind.  Mr.  Mulready 
was  passing  through  tlie  hall — for  his  gig  was  waiting  at 
the  door  to  take  him  back  to  the  mill,  where  some  fitters 
would  be  at  woric  till  late,  repairing  the  damages  to  the 
machine — when  he  had  caught  Ned's  words,  which  were 
spoken  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  smouldering  anger  of  months  burst  at  once  into  a 
flame  heightened  by  the  ill-humour  which  the  day's  events 
had  caused,  and  he  burst  into  the  room  and  almost  felled 
Ned  to  the  ground  with  his  swinjjino:  blow.  Recoverin<r 
himself,  Ned  flev^  at  him,  but  the  boy  was  no  match  foi- 
the  man,  and  Mr.  Mulready's  passion  was  as  fierce  as  his 
own;  seizing  his  throat  with  his  left  hand  and  forcing  him 
back  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  his  stepfather  struck  him 
again  and  again  with  all  his  force  with  his  right. 

Charlie  had  run  at  once  from  the  room  to  fetch  his 
mother,  and  it  was  scarcely  a  minute  after  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  outbreak  that  she  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
with  a  scream  threw  her  arms  round  her  husband. 

"  Tlie  }  oung  scoundrel!"  Mr.  Mulready  exclaimed  pant- 
ing, as  he  released  his  hold  of  Ned;  "  lie  has  been  wanting 
a  lesson  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  given  him  one  at  last. 
He  called  me  Foxey,  the  young  villain,  and  said  I  was  a 
double-faced  snarling  brute;  let  him  say  so  again  and  I 
will  knock  his  he'id  off." 

But  Ned  just  at  present  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
peat his  words;  breathless  and  half  stunned  he  leaned  in 
the  COD  er,  his  breath  came  in  gasps,  his  face  was  as  pale 
as  death,  his  cheek  was  cut,  there  were  red  marks  on  the 
forehead  which  would  speedily  become  black,  and  the 
blood  was  flowing  from  a  cut  on  his  lip,  his  eyes  had  a 
dazed  and  half-stupid  look. 

"Oh:  William!"  Mrs.  Mulready  said  as  she  looked  at 
her  son,  "how  could  you  hurt  him  so!" 

"  IIuiu  him,  the  young  reptile!"  Mr.  ]\Iulroady  said 
savagely.  "  I  meant  to  hurt  him.  I  will  hurt  him  m.ore 
next  time." 

Mrs.  Mulready  paid  no  attention  to  his  words,  but  went 
up  to  Ned. 

"  Ned,  my  boy,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  what  is  it?  Don't 
look  like  that,  Ned;  speak  to  me." 

His  mother's  voice  sceined  to  rouse  Ned  into  conscious- 
ness. He  drew  a  long  breath,  then  slowly  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  lips,  and  month.  He  looked  at  his 
mother  and  seemed  about  to  spoak,  but  no  sound  came 
from  his  lips.    Then  his  ej'C  fell  on  his  stepfather,  who, 
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rather  alarmed  at  the  boy's  appearance,  was  standing  near 
the  door.  The  expression  of  Ned's  face  changed,  his  mouth 
became  set  and  rigid,  his  eyes  dilated,  and  Mr.  Mulieady, 
believing  that  he  was  about  to  spring  upon  him,  drew 
back  hastily  half  a  step  and  threw  up  his  hands  to  defend 
himself.  Mrs.  Mulready  threw  herself  in  Ned's  way;  the 
boy  made  no  effort  to  put  her  aside,  but  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  over  her  shoulder  at  his  stepfather. 

"  Take  care !"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  it  will  be  my  turn  next 
time,  and  when  it  comes  I  will  kill  you,  you  brute." 

"Oh,  go  away,  William!"  Mrs.  Mulready  cried;  "oh!  do 
go  away,  or  there  will  be  more  mischief.  Oh!  Ned,  do  sit 
down,  and  don't  look  so  dreadful ;  he  is  going  now." 

Mr.  Mulready  turned  and  went  with  a  laugh  which  he 
intended  to  be  scornful,  but  in  which  there  was  a  strong 
tinge  of  uneasiness.  He  had  always  in  his  heart  been 
afraid  of  this  boy  with  his  wild  and  reckless  temper,  and 
felt  that  in  his  present  njood  Ned  was  capable  of  any- 
thing. Still  as  Mr,  Mulready  took  his  seat  in  his  gig  his 
predominant  feeling  was  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  given  him  a  lesson,"  he  muttered  to 
him.self,  "  and  have  paid  him  off  for  months  of  insolence. 
He  won't  try  it  on  again,  and  as  for  his  threats,  pooh! 
he'll  be  gone  in  a  few  weeks,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  it."  -v 

After  he  had  gone  Mrs.  Mulready  tried  to  sooth  Ned, 
but  the  boy  would  not  listen  to  her,  and  in  fact  did  not 
seem  to  hear  her. 

"  Don't  you  mind,  mother,"  he  said  in  a  strange  quiet 
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voice,  "I  will  pay  him  off;"  and  muttering  these  words 
over  and  over  again  he  went  out  into  the  hall,  took  down 
his  cap  in  a  quiet  mechanical  sort  of  way,  put  it  on,  opened 
the  door,  and  went  out. 

"  Oh '  Charlie,"  Mrs.  Mulready  said  to  her  second  son, 
who,  sobbing  bitterly,  had  thrown  himself  down  in  a  chair 
by  the  table,  and  was  sitting  with  his  head  on  his  hands, 
"  there  will  be  something  terrible  come  of  this !  Ned's 
temper  is  so  dreadful,  and  my  husband  was  wrong,  too. 
He  should  never  have  beaten  him  so,  though  Ned  did  say 
such  things  to  him.  What  shall  I  do?  these  quarrels  will 
be  the  death  of  me.  I  suppose  Ned  will  be  wandering 
about  all  night  again.  Do  put  on  your  cap,  Charlie,  and 
go  out  and  see  if  you  can  find  him,  and  persuade  him  to 
come  home  and  go  to  bed;  perhaps  he  will  listen  to  you." 

Charlie  was  absent  an  hour,  and  returned  saying  that 
he  could  not  find  his  brother. 

"  Perhaps  he's  gone  up  to  Varley  as  he  did  last  time," 

Mrs.  Mulready  said.    "  1  am  sure  I  hope  he  has,  else  he  j^iil 

be  wandering  about  all  night,  and  he  had  812?%  '•    , 

'^  *  .  -:tl.»'f  a  strange 

look  in  his  face  that  there's  nr  g^-^j^^^.^  j^^  ^^^.^.^^^  ^^ 
to.  or  wW  V  e  might  do." 

Charlie  was  almost  heart-broken,  and  sat  up  till  long 
past  his  usual  time  waiting  for  his  brother's  ret'.irn.  At 
last  his  eyes  would  no  longer  keep  open,  and  he  stumbled 
up  stairs  to  bed,  where  he  fell  asleep  ahuost  as  his  head 
touched  the  pillow,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  be  awake 
until  Ned  returned. 

Down  stairs  Mrs.  Mulready  kept  watch.    She  did  not 
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expect  Ned  to  return,  but  she  was  listening  for  the  wheels 
of  her  husband's  gig.  It  was  uncertain  at  what  time  he 
would  return;  for  when  he  rose  from  the  tea-table  she  had 
asked  him  what  time  he  expected  to  be  back,  and  he  had 
replied  that  he  could  not  say;  he  should  stop  until  the 
repairs  were  finished,  and  she  was  t©  go  to  bed  and  not 
bother. 

So  at  eleven  o'clock  she  went  up  stairs,  for  once  before 
when  he  had  been  out  late  and  she  had  sat  up  he  had 
been  much  annoyed;  but  after  she  got  in  bed  she  lay  for 
hours  listening  for  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  At  last  she 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  Ned  and  her  husband  were 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  precipice  grappling  fiercely  to- 
gether in  a  life-and-death  struggle.  She  was  awaked  at 
last  by  a  knocking  at  the  door;  she  glanced  at  her  watch, 
which  hung  above  her  head;  it  was  but  half -past  six. 
"What  is  it,  Mary?" 

"  Please,  mum,  there's  a  constable  below,  and  he  wants 
tG-ST)eak  to  you  immediate." 

Mrs.  Mulready  sprang  from  the  bed  and  began  to  dress 
herself  hurriedly.  All  soit?  '^f  mischiof  that  might  have 
come  to  Ned  passed  rapidly  through  her  mlrnl,  her  h""- 
band  had  not  returned,  but  no  doubt  he  had  stopped  at 
the  mill  all  niu'ht  watchincj  the  men  at  work.  His  absence 
scarcely  occasioned  her  a  moment's  thought.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  she  was  down  stairs  in  the  kitchen,  where 
the  constable  was  standinij  waitinof  for  her.  She  knew 
him  by  sight,  for  Marsdcn  possessed  but  four  constables, 
and  they  were  all  well-known  characters. 
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"What  is  it?"  she  asked;  "has  anything  happened  to 


my  son 


7" 


"  No,  mum,"  the  constable  sold  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  "  I 
didn't  know  as  he  wasn't  in  bed  and  asleep,  but  I  have 
some  bad  news  for  you,  mum;  it's  a  bad  job  alto- 
gether." 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked  again;  "is  it  my  husband?" 

"  Well,  mum,  I  am  sorry  to  say  as  it  be.  A  chap  came 
in  early  this  morning  and  told  me  as  summat  had  hap- 
pened, so  I  goes  out,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  town  I  finds 
it  just  as  he  says." 

"  But  what  is  it?"  Mrs.  Mulready  gasped. 

"  Well,  mum,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you,  but  there 
was  the  gig  all  smashed  to  atoms,  and  there  was  the  little 
black  mare  lying  all  in  a  heap  with  her  neck  broke,  and 
there  was ,"  and  he  stopped. 

"  My  husband!"  Mrs.  Mulready  gasped. 

•'  Yes,  marm,  I  be  main  sorry  to  say  it  were.  There,  yards 
in  front  of  them,  were  Mr.  Mulready  just  stiff  and  cold. 
He'd  been  flung  right  out  over  the  boss's  head.  I  expect  he 
had  fallen  on  his  head  and  must  have  been  killed  roiffht 
out;  and  the  worst  of  it  be,  marm,  as  it  warn't  an  accident, 
for  there,  tight  across  the  road,  about  eighteen  inches  above 
the  ground,  was  a  rope  stretched  tight  atween  a  gate  on 
either  side.  It  was  plain  enough  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  mare  h^  -^  come  tearing  along  as  usual  at  twelve 
mile  an  hour  in  the  dark,  and  she  had  caught  the  rope,  and 
in  course  there  had  been  a  regular  smash." 

The  pretty  colour  had  all  gone  from  Mrs.  Mulready's 
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face  as  he  be^an  his  story,  but  a  ghastly  palor  spread 
o\er  her  face,  and  a  look  of  deadly  horror  came  into  her 
eyes  as  he  continued. 

*  Oh,  Ned,  Ned,"  she  wailed,  "  how  could  you!"  and  then 
she  fell  senseless  to  the  ijround. 

The  constable  raised  her  and  placed  her  in  a  chair. 

"Are  you  sure  the  master's  dead^"  the  servant  asked, 
wiping  her  eyes. 

"  Sure  enough,"  the  constable  said.  "  I  have  sent  the 
doctor  oflf  already,  but  it's  no  good,  he's  been  dead  hours 
and  hours.  But,'  he  continued,  his  professional  instincts 
coming  to  the  surface,  "  what  did  she  mean  by  saying,  'Oh, 
Ned,  how  could  you!'  She  asked  me,  too,  first  about  hini; 
ain't  he  at  home?"  . 

"  No,  he  ain't,"  the  servant  said,  "  and  ain't  been  at  home 
all  night;  there  weic  a  row  between  him  and  maistcr  last 
even;  they  had  a  fight.  Maister  Charlie  he  ran  into  the 
parlour  as  I  was  a  clearing  away  the  tea-things,  hallowing 
out  as  maistcr  was  a  killing  Ned.  Missis  she  ran  in  and 
I  heard  a  scream,  then  maister  he  drove  ofl',  and  a  minute 
or  two  later  Maister  Ned  he  went  out,  and  he  ain't  come 
back  again.  When  I  went  in  with  the  candles  I  could  see 
missis  had  been  a  crying.     That's  all  I  know  about  it." 

"And  enough  too,"  the  constable  said  grimly  "This  here 
be  a  pretty  business.  Well,  you  had  best  get  your  missis 
lound  and  see  about  getting  the  place  ready  for  the  corpse. 
They  have  gone  up  with  a  stretcher  to  bring  him  back. 
They  will  be  here  afore  long.  I  must  go  up  to  Justice 
Thompson's  and  tell  him  all  about  it.     This  be  a  pretty 
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kittle  of  fish,  surely,  I  be  main  sorry,  but  I  have  got 
my  duty  to  do." 

An  hour  later  Williams  the  constable  with  a  companion 
started  out  in  search  of  Ned  San  key,  having  a  warrant 
in  his  pocket  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  wilful 
murder. 

The  excitement  in  Marsden  when  it  became  known 
that  Mr.  Mulready  had  been  killed  was  intense,  and  it 
was  immensely  heightened  when  it  was  rumoured  that  a 
warrant  had  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  his  stepson  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  Quite  a  little  crowd  hung  all  day 
round  the  house  with  closed  blinds,  within  which  their 
so  lately  active  and  bustling  townsman  was  lying. 

All  sorts  of  conjectures  were  rife,  and  there  were  many 
who  said  that  they  had  all  along  expected  harm  would 
come  of  the  marriage  which  had  followed  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  Captain  Sankey.  The  majority  were  loud 
in  expression  of  their  sympathy  with  the  dead  mill- 
owner,  recalling  his  cheery  talk  and  general  good  temper. 
Others  were  disposed  to  think  that  Ned  had  been 
driven  to  the  act;  but  among  very  few  was  there  any 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt.  It  was  recalled  against  him  that 
he  had  before  been  in  the  dock  for  his  assault  upon  Mr. 
Hathorn,  and  that  it  had  been  proved  that  he  had 
threatened  to  kill  his  master.  His  sullen  and  moody 
demeanour  at  the  marriage  of  his  mother  told  terribly 
against  him,  and  the  rumours  of  the  previous  quarrel 
when  Ned  had  assaulted  his  stepfather,  and  which,  re- 
lated with  many  exaggerations,  had  at  the  time  furnished 
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a  subject  of  gossip  in  the  town,  also  told  heavily  to  his 
ilisadvantago. 

Williams  having  learned  from  the  servant  that  Ned 
wjis  in  the  habit  of  going  up  to  Varley  had  first  made  his 
inquiries  there;  but  neither  Bill  nor  Luke  Marner,  who 
were,  the  constable  .speedily  learned,  his  principal  friendi 
there,  had  seen  him.  Vnrley  was  greatly  excited  over 
the  news  of  the  murder.  Many  of  the  men  worked  at 
Mulready's  mill,  and  had  brought  back  the  news  at  an 
early  hour,  as  all  work  was  of  course  suspended. 

There  was  no  grief  expressed  in  Varley  at  Mr.  Mul- 
ready's death,  indeed  the  news  was  received  with  jubilant 
exultation.  "A  good  job  too,"  was  the  general  verdict; 
and  the  constable  felt  that  were  Ned  in  the  village  he 
would  be  screened  by  the  whole  population  He  was 
convinced,  however,  that  both  Bill  Swiuton  and  Luke 
Marner  were  ignorant  of  his  whereabouts,  so  genuine 
had  been  their  astonishment  at  his  (juestions,  and  so 
deep  their  indignation  when  they  learned  his  errand. 

"Thou  duss'n't  believe  it,  LukeT'  Bill  Swinton  said 
as  he  entered  the  latter's  cottaije. 

"  No,  lad,  oi  duss'n't,"  Luke  said;  "  no  more  does  Polly 
here,  but  it  looks  main  awkward,"  he  said,  slowly  stroking 
his  chin,  "if  as  how  what  the  constable  said  is  right,  and 
there  was  a  fifjht  atween  them  that  evenin<;." 

"Maister  Ned  were  a  hot  'un,"  Bill  said;  "  he  alius  said 
as  how  he  had  a  dreadful  temper,  though  oi  never  seed 
nowt  of  it  in  him,  and  he  hated  Foxey  like  poison;  that 
oi  allow;  but  unless  he  tells  me  hisself  as  he  killed  him 
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nowt  will  make  me  believe  it.  Ho  might  ha  picked 
up  sunimat  luindy  when  Foxoy  hit  him  and  smashed 
him,  l)ut  oi  don't  believe  it  of  Maister  Med  as  he  would 
ha  done  it  artervvard.s." 

"  He  war  a  downright  l)ad  'un  war  Foxoy,"  Luke  said, 
"  vor  sure.  No  worse  in  the  district,  and  there's  many  a 
one  as  would  rejoice  as  he's  gone  to  his  account,  and  oi 
believe  as  whocver's  done  it  has  saved  Captain  Lud  from 
a  job;  but  there,  it's  no  use  a  talking  of  that  now.  Now, 
look  here,  Bill,  what  thou  hast  gut  to  do  be  this.  Thou 
hast  got  to  find  the  boy;  oi  expect  he  be  hiding  some- 
whores  up  on  t'  moors.  Thou  knowst  better  nor  oi 
wheere  he  be  likely  vor  to  be.  Vointl  him  out,  lad,  an  tell 
him  as  they  be  artor  him.  Here  be  ten  punds  as  oi  ha 
had  laying  by  me  for  years  ready  in  case  of  illness;  do  thou 
give  it  to  him  and  toll  him  he  be  heartily  welcome  to  it, 
and  can  pay  me  back  agin  when  it  suits  him.  Tell  him  as 
he'd  best  make  straight  for  Liverpool  and  git  aboard  a  ship 
there  for  'Min'ikee — never  moind  whether  he  did  the  job 
or  whether  he  didn't.  Things  looks  agin  him  now,  and 
he  best  be  on  his  way." 

"  Oi'll  do't,"  Bill  said,  "  and  oi'll  bid  thee  good-bye, 
Luke,  and  thee  too,  Polly,  for  ye  won't  see  me  back 
agin.  Of  course  I  shall  go  wi'  him.  He  havn't  got  man's 
strength  yet,  and  oi  can  work  for  us  both.  I  hain't  a 
going  to  let  him  go  by  hisself,  not  loikely." 

"  Thou  art  roight,  lad,"  Luke  said  heartily.     "  Danj  it 
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this  poor  lad.  Good-bye,  lad,  and  luck  be  wi'  ye;"  and 
Luke  wrung  Bill's  hand  heartily. 

"I  sha'n't  say  good-bye.  Bill,"  Alary  Powlett  said  quietly. 
"  I  dun't  think  Ned  Sankey  can  have  done  this  thing, 
and  it'  he  hasn't  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  run  away, 
but  will  stay  here  and  face  it  out." 

"  Then  he  will  be  a  fool,"  Luke  Marner  said.  "  I  tell  ee 
tlie  evidence  be  main  strong  agin  him,  vnd  whether  he 
be  innocent  or  not  he  will  find  it  hard  to  clear  hisself. 
Oi  don't  think  much  the  worst  of  him  myself  if  he 
done  it,  and  most  in  Varley  will  be  o'  my  way  o'  thinking, 
Foxey  war  a  tyrant  if  ever  there  war  one,  and  the  man 
what  was  so  hard  a  maister  to  his  hands  would  be  loike 
to  be  hard  to  his  wife's  children." 

"Don't  speak  like  that,  feyther,"  Polly  said;  "murder  is 
murder,  yoii  know." 

"  Ay,  lass,  and  human  natur  be  human  natur,  and  it 
be  no  use  your  going  agin  it.  If  he  ha  been  and  ill- 
treated  the  boy,  and  I  don't  doubt  as  he  has,  thou  may'st 
argue  all  noiglit,  but  thou  won't  get  me  to  say  as  oi  blames 
him  much  if  he  lias  done  it.  Oi  don't  suppose  as  he  meant 
to  kill  him — not  vor  a  moment.  I  should  think  hard 
of  him  if  oi  thowt  as  how  he  did.  He  meant,  oi  reckon, 
vor  to  throw  his  horse  down  and  cut  his  knees,  knowing, 
as  every  one  did,  as  Mulready  were  moighty  proud  of  his 
horso,  ai.d  he  may  have  reckoned  as  Foxey  would  git  a 
good  shake,  and  some  bruises  as  well,  as  a  scare,  but  oi 
doan't  believe,  not  vor  a  moment,  as  he  meant  vor  to  kill 
him.     That's  how  oi  reads  it,  lass." 
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"Well,  it  may  be  so,"  Mary  assented.  "It  is  possible 
he  may  have  done  it,  meaning  really  only  to  give  him  a 
fright  and  a  shake;  but  I  hope  he  didn't.  Still  if  that 
was  how  it  happened  I  will  shake  hands,  Bill,  and  wish 
you  good-bye  and  good  luck,  for  it  would  be  best  for  him 
to  get  away,  for  I  am  afraid  that  the  excuse  that  he  only 
meant  to  frighten  and  not  to  kill  him  will  not  save  him. 
I  am  sorry  you  are  going,  Bill,  very  sorry;  but  if  you 
were  my  own  brother  1  would  not  say  a  word  to  stop 
you.  Didn't  his  feyther  give  up  his  life  to  save  little 
Janey?  and  I  would  give  mine  to  save  his.  But  I  do 
think  it  will  be  good  for  you,  Bill;  times  are  bad,  and  it 
has  been  very  hard  for  you  lately  in  Varley.  I  know  all 
about  it,  and  you  will  do  better  across  the  seas.  You 
will  write,  won't  you,  sometimes?" 

"  Never  fear,"  Bill  said  huskily,  "oi  will  wroite,  Polly; 
good-bye,  and  Ood  bless  you  all;  but  it  mayn't  be  good-bye, 
for  oi  mayn't  foind  him ;"  and  wringing  the  hands  of  Luke 
and  Polly  Bill  returned  to  his  cottage,  hastily  packed  up 
a  few  things  in  a  kit,  slung  it  over  his  shoulder  on  a  stick, 
and  started  out  in  search  of  Ned. 

Late  that  evening  there  came  a  knock  ar  the  dooi  of 
Luke's  cottage.  On  opening  it  he  found  Bill  standing 
there. 

"  Back  again.  Bill  '—then  thou  hasn't  found  him?" 

"  No,"  Bill  replied  in  a  dejected  voice.  "  Oi  ha'  hoonteu 
high  and  low  vor  him;  oi  ha'  been  to  every  place  on 
the  moor  wheer  we  ha'  been  together,  and  wheer  oi  thowt 
as  he  mio'ht  be  a-waiting,  knov»ang  as  oi  should  set  out 
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to  look  for  him  as  soon  as  oi  heard  the  news.  Oi  doin't 
think  he  be  nowhere  on  the  moor.  Oi  have  been  a-trainp- 
ing  ever  sin'  oi  started  this  mourning.  Twice  oi  ha'  Vc. -i 
down  Maarstcn  to  see  if  so  be  as  they've  took  him,  br.t 
nowt  ain't  bc-en  seen  of  him.  Oi  had  just  coom  from  Hk  i  i 
now.  Thou'st  heerd,  oi  suppose,  as  the  crown'-r's  jni\ 
ha  found  as  Foxey  wor  murdered  by  him;  but  it  baiu'i 
true,  you  know,  Luke — be  it  ?" 

Bill  made  the  assertion  stoutly,  but  there  was  a  tremu- 
lous eagerness  in  the  question  which  followed  it.  lie  was 
fagged  and  exhausted.  His  faith  in  Ned  was  strong,  but 
he  had  found  the  opinion  in  the  town  so  unanimous 
against  him  that  he  lonuccd  for  an  assurance  'i.t  some- 
one  beside  himself  believed  in  Ned's  innocence. 

"Oi  doan't  know,  Bill,"  Luke  Marner  said,  stroking  his 
chin  as  he  alwaj's  did  when  he  was  thinking;  "oi  doan't 
know,  Bill — oi  hoape  he  didn't  do  it,  wi'  all  my  heart. 
But  oi  doan't  knaw  aboot  it.  He  war  sorel}^  tried — that 
be  sartain.  But  if  he  did  it,  he  did  it;  it  makes  no  ditl'er 
to  me.  It  doan't  matter  to  me  one  snap  ov  the  linger 
whether  the  lad  killed  Foxey  or  whether  he  didn't — that 
hain't  my  business  or  yours.  What  consarus  me  is,  as 
the  son  of  the  man  as  saved  my  child's  loife  at  t'  cost  of 
his  own  be  hunted  by  the  constables  and  be  in  risk  of 
his  luife.  That's  t'  question  as  comes  home  to  me — oi've 
had  nowt  else  ringing  in  my  ears  all  day.  Oi  ha'  been 
oot  too  a  sarching  high  and  low.  Oi  ain't  a  found 
him,  but  oi  ha  made  oop  moi  moind  whaat  I  be  agoing 
to  do." 
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They  had  moved  a  little  away  from  the  cottage  now, 
but  Luke  lowered  his  voice: 

"Oi  be  a-going  down  to  t'  town  in  the  morning  to  give 
moiself  oop  vor  the  murder  of  Foxey." 

Bill  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishment: 

"But  thou  didn'st  do  it,  Luke?" 

"  I  moight  ha'  done  it  for  owt  thou  knaw'st,  Bill.  He 
wer  the  worst  of  niaisters,  and,  as  thou  knaw'st,  Bill,  oi 
hated  him  joost  as  all  the  country-side  did.  He's  been 
warned  by  King  Lud  and  ha'  been  obliged  to  get  the 
sojers  at  his  factory.  Well,  thou  knowest  it  was  nateral 
as  he  would  drive  down  last  noight  to  see  how  t'  chaps 
at  t'  engine  was  a-getting  on,  and  it  coomed  across  my 
moind  as  it  wer  a  good  opportunity  vor  to  tinish  un ;  so 
ther  thou  hast  it." 

Bill  gazed  in  astonishment  through  the  darkness  at  his 
companion. 

"But  it  briin't  true,  Luke?  Thou  wast  talking  to  me 
arter  thou  coom'd  out  of  the  Coo  at  noine  o'clock,  and 
thou  saidst  as  thou  was  off  to  bed." 

"  Nowt  of  the  koind,"  Luke  replied.  "  Oi  told  ye,  thou 
knaw'st,  as  I  wer  a-going  down  to  t'  toon  and  oi  had  got 
a  job  in  hand.  Oi  spoke  mysterous  loike,  and  you  noticed 
as  how  oi  had  got  a  long  rope  coiled  up  in  moi  hand." 

Bill  gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 

"  That's  what  thou  hast  got  to  say,"  Luke  said  doggedly; 
"  only  astead  o'  its  being  at  noine  o'clock  it  war  at  ten. 
Oi  were  just  a- slipping  owt  of  the  cottage,  t'  others  were 
all  asleep  and  knew  nowt  aboot  moi  having  goone  out." 
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Bill  was  silent  now. 

"Oi  wish  oi  had  a-thowt  of  it,"  he  said  at  last;  "oi 
would  ha'  doon  it  moiself." 

"  Oi  wouldn't  ha'  let  thee,  Bill,"  Luke  said  quietly. 
"  He  be  a  friend  of  thine,  and  oi  knaw  thou  lovest  him 
loike  a  brother,  and  a  soight  mor'n  most  brothers;  but  it 
be  moi  roight.  The  captain  gave  his  loife  vor  moi 
child's,  and  oi  bee  a  going  vor  to  give  mine  for  his.  That 
will  make  us  quits.  Beside,  thou  art  young;  oi  be  a-get- 
ting  on.  Jarge,  he  will  be  a-arning  money  soon;  and 
Polly,  she  can  get  a  place  in  sarvice,  and  'ul  help  t'  young 
uns.  They  will  manage.  Oi  ha'  been  thinking  it  over 
in  all  loites,  and  ha'  settled  it  all  in  moi  raoind."        _ 

Bill  was  silent  for  a  tijne  and  then  said: 

"Ther  be  one  thinjr  a^in'  it,  Luke,  and  it  be  this:  As 
we  can't  hear  nowt  of  Maister  Ned,  oi  be  a  thinking  as 
he  ha'  made  straight  vor  Liverpool  or  Bristol  or  London, 
wi'  a  view  to  going  straight  across  the  seas  or  of  'listing, 
or  doing  somewhat  to  keep  out  of  t'  way.  He  be  sure  to 
look  in  t'  papers  to  see  how  things  be  a-going  on  here; 
and  as  sure  as  he  sees  as  how  you've  gived  3'ourself  up  and 
owned  up  as  you  ha'  done  it,  he  will  coom  straight  back 
again  and  say  as  how  it  were  him. 

"  Maister  Ned  might  ha'  killed  Foxey  in  a,  passion,  but 
not  loike  this.  He  didn't  mean  to  kill  him,  but  only  vor 
to  give  him  a  shaake  and  frighten  him.  But  oi  be  sartin 
sure  as  he  wouldn't  let  another  be  hoonged  in  his  place. 
So  ye  see  thou'd  do  more  harm  nor  good,  vor  you  might 
bring  him  back  just  when  he  had  gone  safe  away." 
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"  Oi  didn't  think  of  that,"  Luke  said,  rubbing  his  chin. 
"  That  be  so,  sure-ly.  He'd  be  bound  to  coom  back  agin. 
Well,  lad,  oi  will  think  it  over  agin  avore  nioorning,  and 
do  thou  do  t'  same.  Thou  knaw'st  moi  wishes  now. 
We  ha'  got  atween  us  to  get  Maister  Ned  off — that  be 
the  thing  as  be  settled.  It  doan't  matter  how  it's  done, 
but  it's  got  to  be  done  soomhow;  and  oi  rely  on  thee  to 
go  into  the  box  and  sweer  sommat  as  *ull  maake  moi 
story  good,  wlmtever  it  be. 

"There  can't  be  nowt  wrong  about  it — a  loife  vor  a 
loifc  be  fair,  anyway.  There  be  more  nor  eno'  in  York- 
shire in  these  toimes,  and  one  more  or  less  be  of  no  ac- 
count to  anyone." 

"  Oi  be  thy  man,  Luke,"  Bill  said  earnestly.  "  What- 
ever as  thou  sayest  oi  -wili  sweer  to;  but  I  would  reyther 
change  places." 

"That  caan't  be.  Bill,  so  it  bain't  no  use  thinking 
aboot  it.  Oi  knaw  thou  wilt  do  thy  best  vor  Polly  and 
t'  young  uns.  It  'ull  be  rough  on  her,  but  it  bain't  to 
be  helped;  and  as  she  will  be  going  away  from  Varley 
and  settling  elsewhere,  it  wouldnt  he  brought  up  agin 
her  as  she  had  an  vnclc  as  were  a  Luddite  and  got  hoong 
for  killing  a  bad  maister.  Good-noight,  lad!  oi  will  see 
thee  i'  t'  morning." 
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FTER  a  talk  with  Luke  Marner  early  in  the 
morning  Bill  Swinton  went  clown  into  Mars- 
den  to  hear  if  there  was  any  news  of  Ned. 
He  was  soon  back  acrain.  "Maister  Ned's 
took,"  he  said  as  he  met  Luke,  who  was  standing  in  front 
of  his  cottage  awaiting  his  return  before  starting  out  to 
renew  his  search  for  Ned.  "  Oi  hear,  at  noine  o'clock  last 
noight  he  walked  in  to  Justice  Thompson's  and  said  as  he 
had  coom  to  give  hisself  up.  He  said  as  how  he  had  been 
over  at  Painton,  where  the  old  woman  as  was  his  nurse 
lives;  and  directly  as  the  news  coom  in  t'  arternoon  as 
Foxey  had  been  killed  and  he  was  wanted  for  the  murder, 
he  coom  straight  over." 

"That's  roight,"  Luke  said  heartily;  "that  settles  it. 
He  must  ha'  been  innocent  or  he  would  ha'  bolted 
straight  away,  and  not  coom  back  and  gi'd  hisself  oop  to 
justice.  It  were  only  his  hiding  away  as  maade  oi  think 
as  he  moight  ha'  done  it.     Noo  in  course  he  will  be  able 
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to  clear  hisself ;  for  if  he  was  over  at  Painton,  why,  he 
couldn't  be  here — that  be  plain  to  anyone." 

"  Oi  be  aveared,  by  what  t'  constable  told  me,  as  he  won't 
be  able  vor  to  prove  it.  It  seems  as  how  he  didn't  get  to 
Painton  till  t'  morning.  He  says  as  how  he  were  avvalk- 
ing  aboot  on  t'  moor  all  night.  So  you  see  he  will  have 
hard  work  vor  to  clear  hisself." 

"  Then  I  shall  ha'  to  give  meself  up,"  Luke  said  quietly. 
"Ye  see  as  it  can't  do  him  harm  now,  'cause  he  ha'  coom 
back ;  and  ef  oi  says  as  I  killed  the  man  they  will  open 
the  doors,  and  he  will  only  have  to  walk  out." 

"  Oi  ha'  been  athinking  of  that  as  I  coom  back,"  Bill 

said,  "  and  oi  doan't  think  as  oi  see  my  way  clear  through 

it  now.     Firstly,  if  Maister  Ned  did  it,  of  course  he  will 

hold  his  tongue  and  leave  'em  to  prove  it,  which  maybe 

they  can't  do;  so  he  has  a  chance  of  getting  off.     But  if 

you  cooms  forward  and  owns  up,  he  will  be  saaf,  if  he  did 

it,  to  say  so  at  once;  and  so  you  will  have  done  him  harm 

rather  nor  good.     Vor  of  course  he  will  be  able  to  prove 

his  story  better  nor  you  will  yourn,  and  you  will  have 

put  the  noose  round  his  neck  instead  of  getting  it  put 

I'ound  yourn.     In  the  second  place,  it  be  loike  enough  as 

they  lawyer  chaps  moight  find  out  as  your  story  weren't 

true  when  they  coom  to  twisting  me  inside  owt  in  the 

box.  They  might  foind  as  oi  war  a-swearing  false.    There 

be  never  no  saying.     They  moight  prove  as  that  bit  of 

rope  warn't  yourn,   Polly  moight  swear  as  she  hadn't  been 

asleep  till  arter  the  time  you  said  you  went  out,  and  that 

you  never  moved  as  long  as  she  war  awake.     Lots  of 
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unexpected  things  moight  turn  up  to  show  it  war  a  lie 
and  then  you  know  they'd  drop  onto  Maister  Ned  wourst 
nor  ever." 

"I  doan't  believe  they  would  ask  you  any  questions,  Bill. 
When  a  man  cooms  and  says,  'Oi  did  a  murder,'  they  doan't 
want  to  ask  many  questions  aboot  it.  They  takes  it  vor 
gianted  as  he  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  vor  to  say  he 
(lid  it  when  he  didn't.  But  th'  other  point  be  more  sarous. 
It  be  loike  enough  as  t'  lad  did  it,  and  if  he  did  he  will 
out  wi'  it  when  oi  cooms  forward.  If  oi  could  get  to  see 
him  first  oi  moight  argue  him  into  holding  his  tongue  by 
pointing  owt  that  moi  loife  hain't  of  so  much  valley  as 
hissen,  also  that  I  owe  a  debt  to  his  feyther." 

"Well,  oi  ha'  been  thinking  it  over,"  Bill  said,  "and 
moi  opinion  is  thou  had  best  hold  thy  tongue  till  the  trial. 
Thou  can'st  be  in  the  court.  Ef  the  jury  foind  him  inno- 
cent, of  course  thou  will't  hold  thy  tongue;  ef  they  foind 
him  guilty,  then  thou' It  get  up  in  the  court,  and  thou'lt 
say  to  the  joodge,  civil  loike: 

"Moi  lord,  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  made  a 
mistake;  oi  am  the  chap  as  killed  Foxey,  and  oi  ha* 
got  a  young  man  here  as  is  a  witness  as  moi  words  is 
true." 

"Perhaps  that  will  be  the  best  way,  Bill,"  Luke  said 
thoughtfully.  "Oi  ha'  bin  thinking  how  we  moight  get 
over  Polly's  evidence  agin  me ;  every  noight  oi  will  get  up 
regular  and  coom  and  ha'  a  talk  wi'  you;  oi  will  coom 
out  wi'out  my  shoes  as  quiet  as  a  cat,  and  then  if  Polly 
sweers  as  oi  didn't  leave  t'  house  that  noight  thou  can'st 
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8weer  as  she  knaws  nothing  at  all  aboot  it,  as  oi  ha'  been 
out  eveiy  noight  to  see  thee." 

So  the  matter  was  allowed  to  stmd  for  the  time; 
and  Bill  and  Luke,  when  they  had  had  their  break- 
fast, went  down  again  to  Marsden  to  hear  what  was 
going  on. 

Marsden  was  greatly  excited.  The  sensation  caused  by 
the  news  of  the  murder  scarcely  exceeded  that  which  was 
aroused  when  it  was  heard  that  Ned  Sankey  had  come  in 
and  given  himself  up.  Some  thought  that  at  the  exami- 
nation which  was  to  take  place  at  noon  he  would  at  once 
confess  his  guilt,  while  others  believed  that  he  would 
plead  not  guilty,  and  would  throw  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  killed  his  stepfather  upon  the  prosecution. 

All  through  the  previous  day  Mrs,  Mulready  had  been 
the  central  object  of  interest  to  the  town  gossips  pending 
the  capture  of  her  son.  Dr.  Green  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  house  all  day.  It  was  known  that  she  had  passed 
from  one  fit  of  hysterics  into  another,  and  that  the  doctor 
was  seriously  alarmed  about  her  state.  Rumours  were 
about  that  the  servants,  having  been  interviewed  at  the 
back  gate,  said,  that  in  the  intervals  of  her  screaming  and 
wild  laughter  she  over  and  over  again  accused  Ned  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband.  Dr.  Green,  when  questioned, 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  information  whatever 
as  to  his  patient's  opinions  or  words. 

"The  woman  is  well-nigh  a  fool  at  the  best  of  times," 
he  said  irritably,  "and  at  present  she  knows  no  more 
what  she  is  saying  than  a  baby.     Her  mind  is  thrown 
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CDinpleU'ly  oU'uny  little  balance  that  it  had,  and  shu  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  lunatic  " 

Only  with  his  friend  Mr.  Pofson,  wlio  called  upon  him 
after  the  first  visit  had  been  paid  to  Mrs.  Mulready  im- 
mediately after  her  husband's  body  had  been  brought  in, 
did  Dr.  Green  discuss  in  any  way  what  had  happened. 

"I  agree  with  you,  Porson,  in  doubting  whether  the 
poor  boy  had  a  hand  in  this  terrible  business.  We  both 
know,  of  course,  that  owing  to  the  bad  training  and  total 
absence  of  control  when  he  was  a  child  in  India  his 
ten)per  was,  when  he  first  came  here,  very  hot  and  un 
governable.  His  father  often  deplored  the  fact  to  me, 
blaming  himself  as  being  to  a  great  extent  responsible 
for  it,  through  not  having  had  time  to  watch  and  curb 
him  when  he  was  a  child;  but  he  was,  as  you  say,  an  ex- 
cellently disposed  boy,  and  your  testimony  to  the  etlbrts 
which  he  luis  made  to  overcome  his  faults  is  valuable. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  who  are  a  true  friend 
of  the  boy's,  what  I  should  certainly  tell  to  no  one  else, 
namely,  that  I  fear  that  his  mother's  evidence  will  be 
terribly  against  him. 

"She  has  always  been  prejudiced  against  him.  She  is 
a  silly  selfish  woman.  So  far  as  I  could  judge  she  cared 
little  for  her  first  husband,  who  was  a  thousand  times  too 
good  for  her;  but  strangely  enough  she  appears  to  have 
had  something  like  a  real  atlection  for  this  man  Mulready, 
who,  between  ourselves,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  his  general 
popularity  in  the  town,  to  have  been  a  bad  fellow.  One 
doesn't  like  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead  under  ordinary  cir- 
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cumstances, but  his  character  is  an  important  element  in 
the  question  before  us.  Of  course  among  my  poorer 
patients  I  hear  things  of  which  people  in  general  are 
ignorant,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  employer  in 
this  part  of  the  country  so  thoroughly  and  heartily  de- 
tested by  his  men." 

"I  agree  with  you  cordially,"  Mr.  Person  said.  "Un- 
fortunately I  know  from  Ned's  own  lips  that  the  lad  hated 
his  stepfather;  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
he  has  done  this." 

"I  hope  not,"  the  doctor  said  gravely,  "I  am  sure  I  hope 
not;  but  I  have  been  talking  with  his  brother,  who  is 
almost  heart-broken,  poor  boy,  and  he  tells  me  that 
there  was  a  terrible  scene  last  night.  It  seems  that  Mul- 
ready was  extremely  cross  and  disagreeable  at  tea-time; 
nothing,  however,  took  place  at  the  table;  but  after  the 
meal  was  over,  and  the  two  boys  were  alone  together  in 
that  little  study  of  theirs,  Ned  made  some  disparaging 
remarks  about  Mulready.  The  door,  it  seems,  was  open. 
The  man  overheard  them,  and  brutally  assaulted  the  boy, 
and  indeed  Charlie  thought  that  he  was  killing  him.  He 
rushed  in  and  fetched  his  mother,  who  interfered,  but  not 
before  Ned  had  been  sadly  knocked  about.  Mulready 
then  drove  off  to  his  factory,  and  Ned,  who  seems  to  have 
been  half  stunned,  went  out  almost  without  saying  a 
word,  and,  as  you  know,  hasn't  been  heard  of  since. 

"It  certainly  looks  very  dark  against  him.  You  and  I, 
knowing,  the  boy,  and  liking  him,  may  have  our  doubts, 
but  the  facts  are  terribly  against  him,  and  unless  he  is 
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'»bsolutely  in  the  poHition  to  prove  an  alibi,  I  fear  that  it 
will  go  hard  with  him." 

"I  cannot  believe  it,"  Mr.  Porson  aaid,  "althonj^h  I 
admit  that  the  facts  are  terribly  against  him.  Pray,  if 
you  get  an  opportunity  urge  upon  his  mother  that  her 
talk  will  do  Ned  horrible  duniage  and  may  cost  him  his 
life.  I  .shall  at  once  go  and  instruct  Wakefield  to  appear 
for  him,  if  he  is  taken,  and  to  obtain  the  best  professional 
assistance  for  his  defence.  I  feel  completely  unhinged  by 
the  news,  the  boy  has  been  such  a  favourite  of  mine  ever 
since  I  came  here;  he  has  fought  hard  against  his  faults, 
and  had  the  makings  of  a  very  fine  character  in  him.  God 
grant  that  he  may  bo  able  to  clear  himself  of  this  terrible 
accusation!" 

Ned's  first  examination  was  held  on  the  morning  after 

he  had  given  himself  up,  before  Mr.  Simmonds  and  Mr. 

Thomp.son.     The  sitting  was  a  private  one.    The  man  who 

first  found  Mr.  Mulready's  body  testified  to  the  fact  that 

a  rope  had  been  laid  across  the  road.    Constable  Williams 

proved  that  when  he  arrived  upon  the  spot  nothing  had 

been  touched.    Man  and  horse  lay  where  they  had  fallen, 

the  gig  was  broken  in  pieces,  a  strong  rope  was  stretched 

across  the  road.     He  said  that  on  taking  the  news  to 

Mrs.  Mulready  he  had  learned  from  the  servants  that  the 

prisoner  had  not  slept  at  home  that  night,  and  that  there 

had  been  a  serious  quarrel  between  him  and  the  deceased 

the  previous  evening. 

After  hearing  this  evidence  Ned  was  asked  if  he  was 
in  a  position  to  account  for  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
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between  his  leaving  home  and  his  arrival  at  his  nurse's 
cottage. 

He  replied  that  he  could  only  say  that  he  had  been 
wandering  on  the  moor. 

The  case  was  remanded  for  a  week,  as  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Mulready  and  the  others  in  the  house  would  be 
necessary,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  mother  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  testify  against  her  son  with  her  husband 
lying  dead  in  the  house. 

"I  am  sorry  indeed  to  see  you  in  this  position,"  Mr. 
Simmonds  said  to  Ned.  "My  friendship  for  your  late 
father,  and  I  may  say  for  your.self,  makes  the  position 
doubly  painful  to  me,  but  I  can  only  do  my  duty.  1 
ishould  a^lvise  you  to  say  nothing  at  this  period  of  the 
proceedings;  but  if  there  is  anything  which  you  think  of 
importance  to  say,  and  which  will  give  another  complexion 
to  the  case,  I  am  ready  to  hear  it." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,  sir,"  Ned  said  quietly,  "except 
that  I  am  wholly  innocent  of  the  affair.  As  you  may  see 
by  my  face  1  was  brutally  beaten  by  my  stepfather  on 
the  evening  before  his  death.  I  went  out  of  the  house 
scarce  knowing  what  I  was  doinor.  I  had  no  fixed  inten- 
tion  of  going  anywhere  or  of  doing  anything,  I  simply 
wanted  to  get  away  from  home.  I  went  up  onto  the 
moors  and  wandered  about,  I  suppose  for  some  hours. 
Then  I  threw  myself  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  pile  of 
stones  and  lay  there  awake  till  it  was  morning.  Then 
I  determined  to  go  to  the  house  of  my  old  nurse  and  to 
stop  there  until  I  was  fit  to  be  seen.    In  the  afternoon 
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I  heard  what  had  taken  place  here,  and  that  I  was  ac- 
cused of  the  murder,  and  I  at  once  came  over  here  and 
gave  myself  up." 

"  As  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  prove  what  you  state," 
Mr.  Simmonds  said,  "  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  remand 
the  case  until  this  day  week.  I  may  say  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Dr.  Green  saying  that  iie  and  Mr.  Per- 
son are  ready  to  become  your  bail  to  any  amount;  but  \'.e 
could  not  think  of  accepting  bail  in  a  charge  of  murder." 

Ned  bowed  and  followed  the  constable  without  a  word 
to  tiie  cells.  His  appearance  had  not  been  calculated  to 
create  a  favourable  impression.  His  clothes  were  stained 
and  muddy;  his  lips  were  swollen,  his  eyes  were  dis- 
coloured and  so  puffed  that  he  could  scarcely  see  between 
the  lids,  his  forehead  was  bruised  and  cut  m  several 
places.  He  had  passed  two  sleepless  nights:  his  voice 
had  lost  its  clearness  of  ring  and  was  low  and  husky. 
Mr.  Simmonds  shook  his  head  to  his  fellow  magistrate. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  a  bad  case,  Thompson,  but  the  lad  has 
been  terribly  ill-used,  there  is  no  doubt  abou^-  that.  It's 
a  thousand  pities  he  takes  up  the  line  of  denying  it  alto- 
gether. If  he  were  to  say,  what  is  no  doubt  the  truth, 
that  having  been  brutally  beaten  he  put  the  rope  across 
the  road  intending  to  punish  and  even  injure  his  step- 
father, but  without  any  intention  of  killing  him,  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  of  extreme  provocation,  and 
what  interest  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  matter,  he 
would  get  off  the  capital  punishment,  for  the  jury  would 
be  sure  to  recommend  him  to  mercy.     I  shall  privately 
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let  Green  and  Porson,  who  are  evidently  acting  as  his 
friends  in  the  matter,  know  that  I  think  it  would  be  far 
better  for  him  to  tell  the  truth  and  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  crown." 

"  They  may  not  find  him  guilty,"  Mr.  Thompson  said. 
"  The  jury  will  see  that  he  received  very  strong  provoca- 
tion; and  after  all,  the  evidence  is,  so  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  wholly  circumstantial,  and  unless  the  prosecution 
can  bring  home  to  him  the  possession  of  the  rope,  it  is 
likely  enough  they  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

"  His  life  is  ruined  anyhow,"  Mr.  Simmonds  said.  "  Poor 
lad!  poor  lad!  Another  fortnight  and  I  was  going  to 
apply  for  a  commission  for  him.  I  wish  to  Heavens  I 
had  done  so  at  Christmas,  and  then  all  this  misery  would 
have  been  spared." 

As  soon  as  Ned  had  been  led  back  to  the  cell  Mr.  Por- 
son obtained  permission  to  visit  him.  He  found  him  in 
a  strange  humour. 

"  Well,  my  poor  boy,"  he  began, "  this  is  a  terrible  busi- 
ness." 

"  Who  do  you  mean  it  is  a  terrible  business  for,  Mr 
Porson,  me  or  him?" 

Ned  spoke  in  a  hard  unnatural  voice,  without  the 
slightest  tone  of  trouble  or  emotion.  Mr.  Porson  per- 
ceived at  once  that  his  nerves  were  brought  up  to  such  a 
state  of  tension  by  the  events  of  the  preceding  forty-eight 
hours  that  he  was  scarce  responsible  for  what  he  was 
saying. 

"  I  think  I  meant  for  you,  Ned.     I.  cannot  precend  to 
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have  any  feeling  for  the  man  who  is  dead,  especially  when 
I  look  at  your  face." 

"  \'es,  it  is  not  a  nice  position  for  me,"  Ned  said  coldly, 
"just  at  the  age  of  seventeen  to  be  suspected  of  the 
murder  of  one's  stepfather,  and  such  a  nice  stepfather 
too,  such  a  popular  man  in  the  towxi!  And  not  only 
suspected,  but  with  a  good  chance  of  being  hung  for  it!" 

"  Ned,  my  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Porson  said  kindly,  "  don't 
talk  in  that  way.  You  know  that  we,  your  friends,  are 
sur'3  that  you  did  not  do  it." 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  sir?"  Ned  said.     "I  am  not  quite 
sure  myself.     I  know  I  should  have  done  it  if  I  had  had 
the  chance.     I  thought  over  all  sorts  of  ways  in  which 
I  might  kill  him,  and  I  wouldn't  quite  swear  that  I  did 
not  think  of  this  plan  and  carry  it  out,  though  it  doesn't 
quite  seem  to  me  that  I  did.     I  have  no  very  definite 
idea  what  happened  that  night,  and  certainly  could  give 
but  a  vague  account  of  mjself  from  the  time  I  left  the 
house  till  next  morning,  when  I  found  myself  lying  stiff 
and  half  frozen  on  the  moor.     Anyhow,  whether  I  killed 
him  or  not  it's  all  the  same.     I  should  have  done  so  if  I 
could.     And  if  some  one  else  has  saved  me  the  trouble  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  him." 

Mr.  Porson  saw  that  in  Ned's  present  state  it  was  use- 
less to  talk  to  him.  Two  nights  without  .sleep  together 
with  the  intense  excitement  he  had  gone  throuuh,  had 
worked  his  brain  to  such  a  state  of  tension  tliat  he  was 
not  responsible  for  what  he  was  saying.  Further  con- 
versation would  do  him  harm  rather  than  good.     What 
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he  required  was  rest  and,  if  possible,  sleep.  Mr.  Person 
therefore  only  said  quietly: 

"  We  will  not  talk  about  it  now,  Ned ;  your  brain  is 
over-excited  with  all  you  have  gone  through.  What  you 
want  now  is  rest  and  sleep." 

"  I  don't  feel  sleepy,  Mr.  Porson.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
should  ever  get  to  sleep  again.    I  don't  look  like  it,  do  1  ?" 

"  No,  Ned,  I  don't  think  you  do  at  present;  but  I  wish 
you  did,  my  boy.  Well,  remember  that  we,  your  old 
friends,  all  believe  you  innocent  of  this  thing,  and  that 
we  v/ill  spare  no  pains  to  prove  it  to  the  world.  I  see," 
he  said,  looking  at  the  table,  "  that  you  have  not  touched 
your  breakfast.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  could  not 
eat  it.  I  will  see  that  you  have  a  cup  of  really  good  tea 
sent  you  in." 

"  No,"  Ned  said  with  a  laugh  which  it  pained  Mr.  Por- 
son to  hear,  "  I  have  not  eaten  since  I  had  tea  at  home. 
It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  it  seems  a  year." 

On  leaving  the  cell  Mr.  Porson  went  to  Dr.  Green,  who 
lived  only  three  or  four  doors  away,  told  him  of  the  state 
in  which  he  had  found  Ned,  and  beijoed  hira  to  give  him 
a  strong  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  tasteless  sedative,  and 
to  put  it  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  thing,"  the  doctor  replied. 
"  I  had  better  not  go  and  see  him,  for  talking  will  do  him 
harm  rather  than  good.  We  shall  be  having  him  on 
our  hands  with  brain-fever  if  this  goes  on,  I  will  go 
round  with  the  tea  myself  to  the  h-^ad  constable  and  tell 
him  that  no  one  must  on  any  account  be  permitted  to  see 
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Nod,  and  that  rest  and  quiet  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
hiin.     I  will  put  a  strong  dose  of  opium  into  the  tea." 

Ten  minutes  later  Dr.  Green  called  upon  the  chief 
constable  and  told  him  that  ho  feared  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Porson  that  Ned  was  in  a  very  critical 
state,  and  that  unless  he  got  rest  and  sleep  he  would  pro- 
bably have  an  attack  of  brain-fever,  even  if  his  mind  di<l 
not  give  way  altogether. 

"  I  was  intendinor  to  have  him  removed  at  once,"  the 
officer  said,  "  to  a  comfortable  room  at  my  own  house. 
He  was  only  placed  where  he  is  ten)porarily.  I  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  him  after  the  examination  and  was 
struck  myself  with  the  strangeness  of  his  tone.  Won  t 
you  see  him?" 

"  I  think  that  any  talk  is  bad  for  him,"  the  doctor  said. 
"  I  have  put  a  strong  dose  of  opium  in  this  tea,  and  I 
hope  it  will  send  him  otf  to  sleep.  When  he  recovers 
I  v/ill  see  him."  ' 

"  I  think,  doctor,"  the  constable  said  significantly,  "  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  you  were  to  see  him  at  once. 
You  see,  if  things  go  against  him,  and  between  ourselves 
the  case  is  a  very  ugly  one,  if  you  could  get  in  the  box 
and  say  that  you  saw  him  here,  and  that,  in  your  opinion, 
his  mind  was  shaken,  and  that  as  likely  as  not  he  had 
not  been  responsible  for  his  actions  from  the  time  he  left 
his  mother's  house,  it  might  save  his  life." 

"  That  is  a  capital  idea,"  Dr.  Green  said,  "  and  Porson's 
evidence  would  back  mine.  Yes,  I  will  go  in  and  see 
him  even  if  my  visit  does  do  him  harm," 
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"I  will  move  him  into  his  new  quarters  fir  .;"  the 
officer  said ;  "  then  if  he  drinks  the  tea  he  may,  if  he  feels 
sleepy,  throw  himself  on  the  bed  and  go  off.  He  will  be 
quiet  and  undisturbed  there." 

Two  or  three  minutes  later  the  doctor  was  shown  into 
a  comfortable  room.  A  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and 
the  tea  was  placed  on  a  little  tray  with  a  new  roll  and  a 
pat  of  butter. 

Ned's  mood  had  somewhat  changed.  He  received  the 
doctor  with  a  boisterous  lautch. 

"How  are  you,  doctor?  Here  I  am,  you  see,  monarch 
of  all  I  survey.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  visited 
me  in  a  room  which  I  could  consider  entirely  my  own. 
Not  a  bad  place  either." 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  here  long,  Ned,"  Dr.  Green 
said,  humouring  him.  "  We  shall  all  do  our  best  to  get 
you  out  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"  I  don't  think  your  trying  will  be  of  much  use,  doctor; 
but  what's  the  odds  as  long  as  you  are  happy!" 

"  That's  right,  my  boy,  nothing  like  looking  at  matters 
cheerfully.  You  know,  lad,  how  warmly  all  your  old 
friends  are  with  you.  Would  you  like  me  to  bring 
Charlie  next  time  I  come?" 

"  No,  no,  doctor,"  Ned  said  almost  with  a  cry.  "  No. 
I  have  thought  it  over,  and  Charlie  must  not  see  me.  It 
will  do  him  harm  and  I  shall  break  down.  I  shall  have 
to  see  him  at  the  trial — of  course  he  must  be  there — that 
will  be  bad  enough." 

"Very  well,"  the  doctor  said  quietly,  "just  as  you  like, 
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THE  DRAUGHT  TAKES   EFFECT. 


Ned.     I  shall  be  seeing  you  every  day,  and  will  give  him 
news  of  you.     I  am  going  to  see  him  now." 

"  Tell  him  I  am  well  and  comfortable  and  jolly,"  Ned 
said  recklessly. 

"  I  will  tell  him  you  are  comfortable,  Ned,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  him  that  you  had  eaten  your  breakfast." 

"Oh,  yes!  Tell  him  that.  Say  I  ate  it  voraciously." 
And  he  swallowed  down  the  cup  of  tea  and  took  a  bite 
at  the  roll. 

"I  will  tell  him,"  Dr.  Green  said.  "I  will  come  in 
again  this  evening,  and  will  perhaps  bring  in  with  me  a 
little  medicine.  You  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  soothing 
draught." 

"I  want  no  draughts,"  Ned  said.  "Why  should  I? 
I  am  as  right  as  ninepence." 

•'Very  well.  We  will  see,"  the  doctor  said.  "Now 
I  must  be  going  my  rounds." 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Ned  began  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  as  he  had  done  the  whole  of  the  past  night 
without  inteiuiission.  Gradually,  however,  the  powerful 
narcotic  began  to  take  effect.  His  walk  became  slower, 
his  head  began  to  droop,  and  at  last  he  stumbled  towards 
the  bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  threw  himself  heavily 
down,  and  was  almost  instantly  sound  asleep.  Five 
minutes  later  the  door  opened  quietly  and  Dr  Green 
entered. 

He  had  been  listening  outside  the  door,  had  noticed  the 
change  in  the  character  of  Ned's  walk,  and  having  heard 
the  fall  upon  the  bed,  and  had  no  fear  of  his  rousing  him- 
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self  at  his  entrance.  The  boy  (Vas  lying  across  the  bed, 
and  the  doctor,  who  was  a  powerful  man,  lifted  him  gently 
and  laid  him  with  his  head  upon  the  pillow.  He  felt  his 
pulse,  and  lifted  his  eyelid. 

"  It  was  a  strong  dose,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  far  stronger 
than  I  should  have  dared  give  him  at  any  other  time,  but 
nothing  less  would  have  acted,  with  his  brain  in  such  an 
excited  state.  I  must  keep  in  the  town  to-day  and  look 
in  from  time  to  time  and  see  how  he  is  going  on.  It  may 
be  that  I  shall  have  to  take  steps  to  rouse  him." 

At  the  next  visit  Dr.  Green  looked  somewhat  anxious 
as  he  listened  to  the  boy's  breathing  and  saw  how  strongly 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  narcotic.  "Under 
any  other  circumstances,"  he  said  to  the  chief  constable, 
who  had  entered  the  room  with  him,  **  I  should  take  strong 
measures  to  arouse  him  at  once,  but  as  it  is  I  will  risk  it. 
I  know  it  is  a  risk  both  for  him  and  me,  for  a  nice  scrape 
I  should  get  in  if  he  slipped  through  my  fingers;  but  unless 
he  gets  sleep  I  believe  his  brain  will  go,  and  anything  is 
better  than  that." 

"  Yes,  poor  lad,"  the  officer  said.  "  When  I  look  at  his 
face  I  confess  my  sympathies  are  all  with  him  rather  than 
with  the  man  he  killed." 

"  I  don't  think  he  killed  him,"  the  doctor  said  quietly. 
"  I  am  almost  sure  he  didn't." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  the  chief  constable  said,  surprised. 
"  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  about  it." 

'  No.    Nobody  seoms  to  have  the  least  doubt  about  it," 
the  doctor  said  bitterly.    "  I  am  almost  sure  that  he  had 
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A   DEEP  SLEEP. 


nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  if  he  did  it  it  was  when  he 
was  in  a  state  of  such  passion  tliat  he  was  practically  ir- 
responsible for  his  actions.  At  any  rate,  I  am  prepared 
to  swear  tliat  hia  mind  is  unhinged  at  present.  I  will 
go  back  now  and  fetch  two  or  three  books  and  will  then 
sit  by  him.     He  needs  watching." 

For  several  hours  the  doctur  sat  reading  by  Ned's  bed- 
side. From  time  to  titne  he  leant  over  the  lad,  listened 
to  his  breathing,  felt  his  pulse,  and  occasionally  lifted  hi« 
eyelid.  After  one  of  these  examinations,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  rose  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  indled  down  the  blind, 
gently  drew  the  curtains,  and  then,  taking  his  books,  went 
down  and  noiselessly  closed  the  door  after  him. 

"Thank  God!  he  will  do  now,"  he  said  to  the  chief 
constable;  "but  it  has  been  a  very  near  squeak,  and  I 
thought  several  times  I  should  have  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  wake  him.  However,  the  effects  are  passing  off, 
and  ha  will  soon  be  in  a  natural  sleep.  Pray  let  the 
house  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  let  no  one  go  near 
him.    The  chances  are  he  will  sleep  quietly  till  morning." 

The  doctor  called  aijain  the  last  thing  that  evening,  but 
was  told  tliat  no  stir  hal  been  lieard  in  Ned's  room,  and  the 
same  report  met  him  when  he  came  again  next  morning. 

"  That  is  capital,"  he  said.  "  Let  him  sleep  on.  '.le  has 
a  long  arrears  to  make  up.  I  shall  not  be  going  out  to- 
day; please  send  in  directly  he  wakes." 

"  Very  well,"  the  officer  replied.  "  I  will  put  a  man 
outside  his  door,  and  the  moment  a  move  is  heard  I  will 
let  you  know." 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


COMMITTED   FOR   TRIAL. 
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T  was  not  until  after  mi<l-day  tliat  the  message 
arrived,  and    Dr.  Green  at   once    went   in. 
Ned  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  a 
constable  having  come  off  with  the  message 
as  soon  as  he  heard  him  make  the  first  move. 

"Well,  Ned,  how  are  you  now?"  Dr.  Green  asked 
cheerfully  as  he  went  to  the  window  and  drew  back  the 
curtains.  "  Had  a  good  sleep,  my  boy,  and  feel  all  the 
better  for  it,  I  hope." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  have  been  asleep,"  Ned  said  in  a  far 
more  natural  voice  than  that  of  the  previous  day.  "  How 
did  the  curtains  get  drawn?" 

"  I  drew  them,  Ned.     I  looked  in  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  you  fast  asleep,  so  I  daikened  the  room." 
"Why,  what  time  is  it  now?"  Ned  asked.     • 
"Half-past  twelve,  Ned." 
"Half-post  twelve!     Why,  how  can  that  be?" 
"  Why,    my   boy.   you    have   had   twenty-two   hours' 
sleep." 
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Ned  gave  an  exclamation  of  astonishmeni 

"You  had  two  nights'  arrears  to  make  up  for.  and 
Nature  is  not  to  be  outraged  in  that  way  witli  impunity. 
1  am  very  thankful  that  you  had  a  good  night,  for  1  was 
really  anxious  about  you  yesterday." 

"  I  feel  rather  hea\y  and  stupid  now,"  Ned  said,  "  but 
I  am  all  the  better  for  my  sleep.  Let  me  think,"  he 
began,  looking  round  the  room,  for  up  till  now  remem- 
brance of  the  i)ast  had  not  come  back  again,  "  what  am 
IdoiiiLjhere?     Oh!  I  remend»er  now." 

"  You  are  here,  my  boy,  on  a  charge  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  prove  you  innocent.  Of  course  Porson 
and  I  and  all  your  friends  know  you  are  innocent,  but 
we  have  got  to  prove  it  to  the  world,  and  we  shall  want 
all  your  wits  to  help  us.  But  we  needn't  talk  about  that 
now.  The  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  put  your  head 
in  a  basin  of  water.  By  the  time  you  have  had  a  good 
wash  your  breakfast  will  be  here.  I  told  my  old  cook  to 
prepare  it  when  I  came  out,  and  as  you  are  a  favourite  of 
hers  1  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  good  one.  After  you 
have  discussed  that  we  can  talk  matters  over.  I  sent 
my  boy  down  to  the  school  just  now  to  ask  Porson  to 
come  up  here  in  half  an  hour.  Then  we  three  can  lay  our 
heads  together  and  see  what  are  the  best  steps  to  take." 

"  Let  me  see,"  Ned  said  thoughtfully  "Was  I  dream- 
ing, or  have  I  seen  Mr.  Porson  since  I  came  here?" 

"You  are  not  dreaming,  Ned;  but  the  fact  i'.,  you 
were  not  quite  yourself  yesterday.  The  excitement  you 
had  gone  through  had  been  too  much  for  you." 
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"  It  all  seems  a  dream  to  me,"  Ned  said  in  a  hopeless 
tone,  "  a  confused,  muddled  sort  of  dream." 

"Don't  think  about  it  now,  Ned,"  the  doctor  said 
cheerfully,  "  but  get  off'  your  things  at  once,  and  set  to 
and  sluice  your  head  well  with  water.  I  will  be'back  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  the  breakfast." 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  doctor  returned,  his  boy 
carrying  a  tray.  The  constabis  on  duty  took  it  from 
him,  and  would  have  carried  it  into  Ned's  room,  but  the 
doctor  said: 

"Give  it  me.  Walker.  I  will  take  it  in  myself.  I 
don't  want  him  to  see  any  of  you  just  at  present.  His 
head's  in  a  queer  state,  and  the  less  he  is  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  in  charge  the  better." 

Dr.  Green  found  Ned  looking  all  the  better  for  his 
wash.  The  swelling  of  his  face  had  now  somewhat  abated, 
but  the  bruises  were  showing  out  in  darker  colours  than 
before;  still  he  looked  fresher  and  better. 

"  Here  is  your  breakfast,  Ned,  and  if  you  don't  enjoy  it 
Jane  will  be  terribly  disappointed." 

"  I  shall  enjoy  it,  doctor.  I  feel  very  weak;  but  I  do 
think  I  am  hungry." 

"You  ought  to  be,  Ned,  seeing  that  you  have  eaten 
nothing  for  two  days." 

The  doctor  removed  the  cloth  which  covered  the  tray. 

The  meal  consisted  of  three  kidneys  and  two  eggs,  and  a 

great  pile  of  buttered  toast.    The  steam  curled  out  of  the 

spout  of  a  dainty  china  teapot,  and  there  was  a  small  jug 

brimful  of  cream. 
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The  tears  came  into  Ned'.s  eyes. 

"Oh!  how  good  you  are,  doctor!" 

"Nonsense,  good!"  the  doctor  said;  "come,  eat  away, 
that  wiil  be  the  best  thanks  to  June  and  me." 

Ned  needed  no  pressing.  He  ate  languidly  at  first; 
but  his  appetite  came  as  he  wont  on,  und  he  drank  cup 
after  cup  of  the  fragrant  tea,  thick  witli  cream.  With  the 
exception  of  one  egg,  he  cleared  the  tray. 

"There,  doctor!"  he  said,  as  he  pushed  back  his  chair; 
"if  you  are  as  satisfied  as  I  am  you  nmst  be  contented 
indeed." 

"I  am,  Ned;  that  meal  has  done  us  both  a  world  of 
good.  Ah!  here  is  Torson,  just  arrived  at  the  right  mo- 
ment." 

"How  are  j'ou,  Ned?"  tlie  master  asked  heartily. 

"I  am  quite  well,  sir,  thank  you.  Sleep  and  the  doctor, 
and  the  doctor's  cook,  have  done  wonders  for  me.  1  hear 
you  came  yesterday,  sir,  but  I  don't  seem  to  remember 
much  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  was  here,  Ned,"  Mr.  Person  said,  "but  you  were 
pretty  well  stupid  from  want  of  sleep.  However,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  quite  yourself  again  this  morning." 

"And  now,"  the  doctor  said,  "we  three  must  put  our 
heads  together  and  see  what  is  to  be  done.  You  under- 
stand, Ned,  how  matters  stand,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ned  said  after  a  pause;  "I  seem  to  know 
that  someone  said  that  Mr.  Muheady  was  dead,  and  some- 
one thought  that  I  had  killed  him,  and  then  I  .started  to 
come  over  to  give  myself  up.     Oh!  yes,  I  remember  that, 
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and  then  there  was  an  examination  before  the  magistrates. 
I  remember  it  all;  but  it  seems  just  as  if  it  had  been  a 
dream." 

"Yes,  that  is  what  happened,  Ned,  and  naturally  it 
seems  a  dream  to  you,  because  you  were  so  completely 
overcome  by  excitement  and  want  of  food  and  sleep  that 
you  were  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  passing.  Now 
we  want  you  to  think  over  quietly,  as  well  as  you  can, 
what  you  did  when  you  left  home." 

Ned  sat  for  a  long  time  without  speaking.  "It  seems 
all  confused,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  don't  even  remember 
going  out  of  the  house.  I  can  remember  his  striking  me 
in  the  face  again  and  again,  and  then  I  heard  my  mother 
scream,  and  everything  seems  to  have  become  misty. 
But  I  know  I  was  walking  about;  I  know  that  I  was 
worrying  to  get  at  him,  and  that  if  I  had  met  him  I  should 
have  attacked  him,  and  if  I  had  had  anything  in  my 
hand  I  should  have  killed  him." 

"But  you  don't  remember  doing  anything,  Ned?  You 
cannot  recall  that  you  went  anywhere  and  got  a  rope  and 
fastened  it  across  the  road  with  the  idea  of  upsetting  his 
gig  on  the  way  back  from  the  mill?" 

"No,  sir,"  Ned  said  decidedly;  "I  can't  recollect  any- 
thing of  that  at  all.  I  am  quite  sure  if  I  had  done  that 
I  should  remember  it;  for  I  s^^em  to  remember,  now  I 
think  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  what  I  did.  Yes,  I  went  up 
through  Varley;  the  lights  weren't  out,  and  I  wondered 
what  Bill  would  say  if  I  were  to  knock  at  his  door  and 
he  opened  it  and  «i.^  w  what  a  state  my  face  was  in.   Theii 
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I  went  out  on  the  moor,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  walked 
about  for  hours,  and  .he  longer  I  walked  the  more  angry 
I  was.  At  last — it  could  not  have  been  long  before  mor- 
ning, I  think — I  lay  down  for  a  time,  and  then  when  it 
was  light  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  over  and  see  Abijah. 
I  knew  she  would  be  with  me.  That's  all  I  remember 
about  it.  Does  my  mother  think  I  did  it?" 
Dr.  Green  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Your  mother  is  not  in  a  state  to  think  one  way  or  the 
other,  Ned;  she  is  in  such  a  state  of  grief  that  she  hardly 
knows  what  she  is  saying  or  doing." 

In  fact  Mrs.  Mulready  entertained  no  doubt  whatever 
upon  the  subject,  and  had  conti»iued  to  speak  of  Ned's 
wickedness  until  Dr.  Green  that  morning  had  lost  all  pa- 
tience with  her,  and  told  her  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
herself  to  be  the  first  to  accuse  her  soi;  and  that  if  he 
was  hung  she  would  only  have  herself  to  blame  for  it. 

Ned  guessed  by  the  doctor's  answer  that  his  mother 
was  against  him. 

"It  is  curious,"  he  said,  "she  did  not  take  on  so  after 
my  father's  death,  and  he  was  always  kind  and  good  to 
her,  while  this  man  was  just  the  reverse." 

"  There's  never  any  understanding  women,"  Dr.  Green 
said  testily,  "and  your  mother  is  a  singularly  inconsequent 
and  weak  specimen  of  her  sex.  Well,  Ned,  and  so  that  is 
all  you  can  tell  us  about  the  way  you  pesyed  that  unfor- 
tunate evening.  What  a  pity  it  is,  to  be  sure,  that  you 
did  not  rouse  up  youir  friend  Bill.  His  evidence  would 
probably  have  cleared  you  at  once.  As  it  la,  of  course  we 
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believe  your  story,  my  boy.    The  question  is,  will  the 
jury  believe  it?" 

"  I  don't  seem  to  care  much  whether  they  do  or  not," 
Ned  said  sadly,  "unless  we  find  the  man  who  did  it. 
Every  one  will  think  me  guilty  even  if  I  am  acquitted. 
Fancy  going  on  living  all  one's  life  and  knowing  that 
everyone  one  meets  is  thinking  to  himself,  'That  is  the 
man  who  killed  his  stepfather' — it  would  be  better  to  be 
hung  at  once." 

"  You  must  look  at  it  in  a  more  hopeful  way  than  that, 
Ned,"  Mr.  Porson  said  kindly;  "many  will  from  the  first 
believe,  with  us,  that  you  are  innocent.  You  will  live  it 
down,  my  boy,  and  sooner  or  later  we  may  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  God  will  suffer  the  truth  to  be  known.  At  the 
worst,  you  know  you  need  not  go  on  living  here.  The 
world  is  wide,  and  you  can  go  where  your  story  is  un- 
known. 

"  Do  not  look  on  the  darkest  side  of  thinsfs.  And  now, 
for  the  present,  I  have  brought  you  down  a  packet  of 
books.  If  I  were  you  I  would  try  to  read — anything  is 
better  than  going  on  thinking.  You  will  want  all  your  wits 
about  you,  and  the  less  you  worry  your  mind  the  better. 
Mr.  Wakefield  will  represent  you  at  the  examination  next 
week ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  much  for  him 
to  do,  as  I  fear  there  is  little  doubt  that  you  will  be 
committed  for  trial,  when  of  course  we  shall  get  the  best 
legal  assistance  for  you.  I  will  tell  him  exactly  what  you 
have  said  to  me,  and  he  can  then  come  and  see  you  or  not 
as  he  likes.     I  shall  come  in  every  day.    I  have  already 
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obtained  permission  from  the  magistrates  to  do  so.  1 
shall  go  now  and  see  Charlie  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
It  will  cheer  him  very  much,  poor  boy.  You  may  be  sure 
he  didn't  think  you  guilty;  still,  your  assurance  that  you 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  him." 

"Yes,"  Ned  said,  "Charlie  knows  that  I  would  not  tell 
a  lie  to  save  my  life,  though  he  knows  that  I  might  pos- 
sibly kill  anyone  when  I  am  in  one  of  my  horrible  tem- 
pers; and  I  did  think  I  was  getting  over  them,  Mr.  Por- 
son!"  he  broke  out  with  a  half  sob.  "  I  have  really  tried 
hard." 

"  I  know  you  have,  Ned.  I  am  sure  you  have  done 
your  best,  my  boy,  and  you  have  been  sorely  tried;  but, 
now,  I  must  be  off.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  hope  for  the 
best,  and  pray  God  to  strengthen  you  to  boar  whatever 
may  be  in  store  for  you,  and  to  clear  you  from  this 
charge." 

That  evening  when  Mr.  Person  was  in  his  study  the 
servant  came  in  and  said  that  a  young  man  wished  to 
speak  to  him. 

"Who  is  it,  Mary?" 

"  He  says  his  name  is  Bill  Swinton,  sir." 

"Oh!  I  know,"  the  master  said;  "show  him  in." 

Bill  was  ushered  in. 

"Sit  down.  Bill,"  Mr.  Porson  said;  "I  have  heard  of 
you  as  a  friend  of  Sankey's.  I  suppose  you  have  come 
to  speak  tc  me  about  this  terrible  business?" 

"  Ay,"  Bill  said,  "  that  oi  be,  sir,  seeing  as  how  Ned 
always  spake  of  you  as  a  true  friend,  and  loiked  you 
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hearty.  They  say  too  as  you  ha'  engaged  lawyer  Wake- 
field to  defend  him." 

"  That  is  so,  Bill.  I  am  convinced  of  the  boy's  inno- 
cence. He  has  always  been  a  favourite  of  mine.  He  has 
no  relations  to  stand  by  him  now,  poor  boy,  so  we  who 
are  his  friends  nuist  do  our  best  for  him." 

"Surely,"  Bill  said  heartily;  "and  dost  really  think  as 
he  didn't  do  it?" 

"  I  may  say  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not,  Bill.  Didn't 
you  think  so  too?" 

"No,  sir,"  Bill  said;  "it  never  entered  my  moind  as  he 
didn't  do  it.  Oi  heard  as  how  t'  chap  beat  Maister  Ned 
cruel,  and  it  seemed  to  me  natural  loike  as  he  should  sarve 
him  out.  Oi  didn't  suppose  as  how  he  meant  vor  to  kill 
him,  but  as  everyone  said  as  how  he  did  the  job  it  seemed 
to  me  loike  enough;  but  of  course  it  didn't  make  no 
differ  to  oi  whether  so  be  as  he  killed  un  or  not.  Maister 
Ned's  moi  friend,  and  oi  stands  by  him;  still  oi  be  main 
glad  to  hear  as  you  think  he  didn't  do  it;  but  will  the 
joodge  believe  it?" 

"Ah!  that  I  cannot  say,"  Mr.  Porson  replied.  "  1  know 
the  lad  and  believe  his  word;  but  at  present  o,ppearances 
are  sadly  against  him.  That  unfortunate  affair  that  he 
had  with  my  predecessor  induced  a  general  idea  that  he 
was  very  violent-tempered.  Then  it  has  been  notorious 
that  he  and  his  stepfather  did  not  get  on  well  together, 
and  this  terrible  quarrel  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Mulready's 
death  seems  only  too  plainly  to  account  for  the  affair; 
still,  without  further  evidence,  I  question  if  a  jury  will 
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find  him  guilty.  Tt  is  certain  he  had  no  rope  when  h(^ 
went  out,  and  unless  the  prosecution  can  prove  that  ho 
got  possession  of  a  rope  they  cannot  bring  the  guilt  home 
to  him." 

"  No,  surely,"  Bill  assented,  and  sat  for  some  time  with- 
out further  speech ;  then  he  went  on,  "  now,  sir,  what  oi 
be  come  to  thee  about  be  this.  Tnou  bee'st  his  friend  and 
knaw'st  best  what  ould  be  a  good  thing  for  him.  Now  wi; 
ha'  been  a-talking  aboot  a  plan,  Luke  Marner  and  oi,  as 
is  Maister's  Ned's  friends,  and  we  can  get  plenty  of  cliaps 
to  join  us.  We  supposes  as  arter  the  next  toime  as  tluy 
has  him  up  in  coort  they  will  send  him  off  to  York  Castle 
to  be  tried  at  the  'sizes." 

"Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  committed  after  his 
next  appearance.  Bill;  but  what  is  the  plan  that  you  ami 
your  friend  Luke  were  thinking  of?" 

"  Well,  we  was  a-thinking  vor  twenty  or  so  on  us  to 
coom  down  at  noight  and  break  open  t'  cells.  There  be  onl}- 
t'  chief  constable  and  one  other,  and  they  wouldn't  be  no 
good  agin  us,  and  we  could  get  Maister  Ned  owt  and 
away  long  afore  t'  sojers  would  liave  toime  to  wake  u|> 
and  coom  round;  then  we  could  hide  un  up  on  t'  moor  till 
there  was  toime  to  get  un  away  across  the  seas.  Luke 
he  be  pretty  well  bent  on  it,  but  oi  says  as  before  we  did 
nothing  oi  would  coom  and  ax  thee,  seeing  as  how  thou 
bee'st  a  friend  of  his." 

"  No,  Bill,"  Mr.  Porson  said  gravely.  "  It  would  not  do 
at  all,  and  I  am  glad  you  came  to  ask  me.  If  I  thought  it 
certain  that  the  jury  would  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
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that  Ned,  innocent  as  I  believe  him  of  the  crime,  would 
be  hung,  I  should  say  tliat  your  plan  might  be  worth 
thinking  of;  for  in  that  case  Ned  might  possibly  be  got 
away  till  we  his  friends  here  could  get  at  the  bottom  of 
the  matter.  Still  it  would  be  an  acknowledgment  for  the 
time  of  his  guilt,  and  I  am  sure  that  Ned  himself  would 
not  run  away  without  standing  his  trial  even  if  the  doors 
of  his  cell  were  opened.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow  mor- 
ning, and  will  tell  him  of  your  scheme  on  his  behalf.  I 
am  sure  he  will  be  grateful,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that 
he  will  not  avail  himself  of  it.  If  you  will  come  down 
to-morrow  evening  I  will  let  you  know  exactly  what  he 
says." 

As  Mr.  Porson  expected,  Ned,  although  much  moved  at 
the  offer  of  his  humble  friends  to  free  him  by  force,  al- 
together declined  to  accept  it. 

"  It  is  just  like  Bill,"  he  said,  "  ready  to  get  into  any 
scrape  himself  to  help  me;  but  I  must  stand  my  trial.  I 
know  that  even  if  they  cannot  prove  me  guilty  I  cannot 
prove  I  am  innocent;  still,  to  run  away  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do 
that." 

On  the  day  appointed  Ned  was  again  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates.  The  examination  was  this  time  in  public, 
and  the  justice-room  was  crowded.  Ned,  whose  face  was 
now  recovering  from  the  marks  of  ill  usage,  was  pale  and 
quiet.  He  listened  in  silence  to  the  evidence  proving  the 
finding  of  Mr.  Mulready's  body.  The  next  witness  put 
into  the  box  was  one  of  the  engineers  at  the  factory;  he 
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story  exactly  as  it  happened.  'loxj  can't  do  me  any 
IJiJii,  old  boy." 

,^of  encouraged  Charlie  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
t  jdrrel  arising  in  the  first  place  from  his  stepfather's  ill 
temper  at  the  tea-table. 

"  Your  brother  meant  nothing  specially  unpleasant  in 
calling  your  stepfather  Foxey?"  Mr.  Wakefield  asked. 

"  No,  sir;  he  had  always  called  him  so  even  before  he 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  marry  mother.  It  was  a 
name,  I  believe,  the  men  called  him,  and  Ned  got  it  from 
them." 

"  I  believe  that  yor.i-  stepfather  had  received  threaten- 
ing letters,  had  he  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  several;  he  was  afraid  to  put  his  new  machines 
[to  work  because  of  them." 

"  Thank  you,  that  will  do,"  Mr.  Wakefield  said.  "  I 
have  those  letters  in  my  possession,"  he  went  on  to  the 
magistrates.  "They  are  proof  that  the  deceased  had 
enemies  who  had  thi'eatened  to  take  his  life.  Shall  I 
produce  them  now?" 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while,  Mr.  Waktfield,  though  they 
can  be  brought  forward  at  the  trial.  I  may  say,  indeed, 
that  we  have  seen  some  of  them  already,  for  it  was  on 
account  of  these  letters  that  we  applied  for  the  military 
to  be  stationed  here." 

It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  call  Mrs.  Mulready; 
but  the  servant  gave  her  evidence  as  to  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  quarrel,  and  as  to  the  absence  of  Ned  from 
home  that  night. 
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^en  years  tld,  sprang  forward  to  meet  hi  <;  he  lifted 
her,  and  f  >  a  wl'le  she  lay  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
r.nd  her  '^rms  round  his  neck,  sobbing  bitterly,  while 
Charlie  cluiig  to  his  biothui  s  diseno-uired  hand. 

"Don't  cry,  Luc^',  don't  cry,  little  woman;  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end;"  but  Lucy's  tears  were  not  to  be 
staunched.  Ned  sat  down,  and  fifter  a  time  soothed  her 
into  stillness,  but  she  still  lay  nestled  up  in  his  anus. 

"  It  was  dreadful,  Ned/'  Charlie  said,  "  having  to  go 
into  court  as  a  witness  against  you.  1  had  thought  of 
running  away,  but  did  not  know  where  to  go  to,  and  then 
Mr.  Porson  had  a  talk  with  me  and  told  me  that  it  was 
of  the  g  latest  importance  that  I  should  tell  everything 
exactly  word  for  word,  just  as  it  happened.  He  said 
every  one  knew  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  if  I 
did  not  tell  everything  it  would  seem  as  if  I  was  keeping 
something  back  in  order  to  screen  you,  and  that  would 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  that,  as  really  you  were 
not  to  blame  in  the  quarrel,  my  evidence  would  be  in 
yonr  favour  rather  than  against  you.  He  says  he  knew 
that  you  would  wish  me  to  tell  exactly  what  took  place." 

"Certainly,  Charlie;  there  is  nothing  I  could  want  hid. 
I  was  wrong  to  speak  of  him  as  Foxey,  and  to  let  fly  as 
I  did  about  him;  but  there  was  nothing  intended  to  offend 
him  in  that,  because,  of  course,  1  had  no  idea  that  he  could 
hear  me.  The  only  thing  I  have  to  blame  myself  very 
much  for  is  for  getting  into  a  wild  passion.  I  don'f  think 
any  one  would  say  I  did  wrong  in  going  out  of  the  house 
after  being  knocked  about  so;  but  if  I  had  not  got  into  a 
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passion,  and  had  gone  straij^ht  to  Bill's,  or  to  Abijah,  or 
to  Air.  Porson,  which  would  have  been  best  of  all,  to  have 
stopped  the  night,  all  this  would  not  have  come  upon 
Hie;  but  I  let  myself  get  into  a  blind  passion  and  stopped 
in  it  for  hours,  and  1  am  being  punished  for  it." 

"  It  was  natural  that  you  should  get  in  a  passion," 
Charlie  said  stoutly.  "  I  think  any  one  would  have  got 
in  a  passion." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would,  Charlie,"  Ned  said,  .smilini;. 

"No,"  Charlie  replied;  "but  then  you  see  that  is  nut 
my  way.  1  should  have  cried  all  night;  but  then  1  am  n.ot 
a  great,  strong  fellow  like  you,  and  it  would  not  be  Mo 
hard  to  be  knocked  about."  < 

"  It's  no  use  making  excuses,  Charlie.     I  know 
not  to  have  given  way  to  my  teuiper  like  that. 
Lucy  dear,  as  you  are  feeling  better,  you  must  sit  up  and 
talk  to  me.     How  is  mother?"  d 

"  Mother  is  in  bed,"  Lucy  said.     "  She's  always  in  bef  / 
now;  the  house  is  dreadful,  Ned,  without  you,  and  the;}' 
say  you  are  not  to  come  back  yet,"  and  the  tears  cam*' 
very  near  to  overflowing  again.  ^• 

"Ah!  well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  back  before  long,  Lucy'' 

"I  hope  so,"  Lucy  said;  "but  you  know  you  will  s  i 
be  going  away  again  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  I  .shall  not  go  away  again  now,  Lucy,"  Ned  s/nl 
quietly.     "  When  I  come  l)ack  it  will  be  for  good."     j 

''Oh!  that  will  be  nice,"  Lucy  .said  joyou.sly,  "ju.st  as  it 
used  to  be,  with  no  one  to  be  cross  and  scold  about  every- 
thing." 
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"Hush!  little  woman,  don't  talk  about  that.  He  had 
his  faults,  dear,  as  we  all  have,  but  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  worry  him,  and  perhaps  we  did  not  make  allowances 
enough  for  him,  and  I  do  think  he  was  really  fond  of  you, 
Lucy,  and  when  people  are  dead  we  should  never  speak 
ill  of  them." 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  Lucy  said,  "  and  I  didn't  want  him 
to  be  fond  of  me  when  he  wasn't  fond  of  you  and  Charlie 
or  mother.  It  seems  to  me  he  wasn't  fond  of  mother,  and 
yet  she  does  nothing  but  cr)  ;  I  can  t  make  that  out,  can 

Ned  did  not  answer;  his  mother's  infatuation  for  Mr. 
Mulready  had  always  been  a  puzzle  to  him,  and  he  could 
at  present  think  of  no  reply  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  Lucy. 

A  constable  now  came  in  and  said  that  there  were  other 
visitors  waiting  to  see  Ned,  He  then  withdrew,  leaving 
the  lad  to  say  good-bye  to  his  brother  and  sister  alone. 
Ned  kept  up  a  brave  countenance,  and  strove  to  make  the 
parting  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  others,  but  both  were 
cryint;-  bitterly  as  they  went  out. 

Ned's  next  visitors  were  Dr.  Green  and  Mr.  Porson. 

"  We  have  only  a  minute  or  two,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Porson 
said,  "  for  the  gig  is  at  the  door.  The  chief  constable  is 
going  to  drive  you  to  York  himself.  You  will  go  half- 
way and  sleep  on  the  road  to-night.  It  is  very  good  if 
him,  as  in  that  way  no  one  will  suspect  that  you  are  any 
but  a  pair  of  ordinary  travellers.  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
niy  boy.     We  have  sent  to  London  for  a  detective  from 
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P)Ow  Street  to  try  antl  ferret  out  HOinethi!ig  of  thi- 
niystorious  business;  and  even  if  we  do  not  suceeed,  I  hti\i' 
every  faith  tliat  it  will  come  ri^dit  in  tlie  end.  And  iiow 
•iooil-bve,  my  boy,  I  slmll  see  you  in  a  fortniulit,  for  nf 
course  I  sliall  come  ovor  to  York  to  the  trial  to  "ixo 
evidence  as  to  cliaractt'r." 

"  And  so  shall  T,  Ni'd,  my  patients  must  ^^ot  on  witliuut 
mo  for  u  day  or  two,"  tlie  doctor  suid.  "  Mr.  W'akcliiM  js 
waitiuLj  to  see  you.  lie  has  somcthinj^  to  tell  you  whidi 
may  help  to  dieer  you.  He  says  it  is  of  no  legal  value, 
but  it  .seems  to  me  important." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

NOT  GUILTY. 

S  soon  as  Mr.  Porson  and  the  doctor  had  left 
him,  Mr.  Wakotield  appeared. 

"  Well,  Sankey,  I  hope  you  are  not  down- 
cast at  the  niai;istrates'  tlecision.  It  was  a 
certainty  that  they  would  have  to  commit  you,  as  wo 
could  not  prove  a  satisfactory  alibi.  Never  mind,  I  don't 
think  any  jury  will  tind  against  you  on  the  evidence 
they  have  got,  especially  in  the  face  of  those  threatening 
letters  and  the  fact  that  several  men  in  Mulready  s  position 
have  been  murdered  by  the  Luddites." 

"  It  won't  be  uiuch  consolation  to  me,  sir,  to  be  acquitted 
if  it  can't  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  that  I 
am  innocent." 

"Tut,  tut!  my  boy;  li  e  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  you 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  After  that  we  shall  have 
time  to  look  about  us  and  see  if  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
the  right  man.  A  curious  thing  has  happened  to-day 
while  I  was  in  court.     A  little  boy  left  a  letter  for  me  at 
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A  MYSTERIOUS    LETTER. 


my  office  here;  it  is  an  ill-written  scrawl,  as  you  see,  but 
certainly  important." 

Ned  took  the  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  a  scraw- 
ling: hand: 

"  Sir,  Alaister  Sankev  be  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
Foxey.  I  doant  want  to  put  my  neck  in  a  noose,  but  if 
so  be  as  ihey  finds  him  guilty  in  court  and  be  a-going  to 
hang  him,  1  sliall  come  forward  and  sa\'  as  how  1  did  it. 
I  beant  agonig  to  let  him  be  hung  for  this  job.  A  loife 
for  a  loife,  saes  oi;  so  tell  him  to  keep  up  his  heart." 

Tlure  was  no  signature  to  the  paper. 

Xed  looked  up  witli  deliglit  in  his  face. 

"But  wont  the  ktter  clear  me,  Mr.  Wakefield?  It 
shows  that  it  was  not  me,  but  someone  else  who  did  it." 

"  No,  Sankev,  pray  do  not  cherish  any  false  hopes  on 
that  uruund.  The  letter  is  vfliieless  in  a  le^al  way.  To 
you  and  to  your  friends  it  may  be  a  satisfaction;  but  it 
can  have  no  cilect  on  the  court.  There  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  it  is  genuine.  It  may  have  been  written  by  any 
friend  of  yours  witli  a  view  of  obtaining  your  acipiittal. 
Of  course  we  shall  put  it  in  at  the  trial,  but  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  legal  evidence  in  any  way.  Still  a  thing  of 
that  sort  may  have  an  effect  u{)on  some  of  the  jury." 

Xed  looked  again  at  the  lettei",  and  a  shade  came  over 
his  face  now  that  he  looked  at  it  carefully.  He  recognized 
in  a  moment  Bill's  han-lwritinLr.  He  had  himself  in- 
btructed  him  by  setting  him  copies  at  the  time  he  was 
laid  up  with  the  broken  leg,  and  Bill  had  stuck  *ij  it  so 
far  that  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  in  a  rough  way. 
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Ned's  first  impulse  was  to  tell  Mr.  Wakefield  who  had 
written  the  note,  but  he  thought  that  it  mioht  L^et  Bill 
into  a  sciape.  It  was  evidently  written  by  his  friend, 
solely  to  cj-eate  an  impression  in  his  favour,  and  he  won- 
dered that  such  an  idea  should  have  entered  Bill's  head, 
which  was  by  no  means  an  imaginative  one.  As  to  the 
young  fellow  having  killed  Mr.  Mulready  it  did  not  even 
occur  to  Ned  for  a  moment. 

As,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  chief  constable,  he  drove 
along  that  afternoon,  Ned  turned  it  over  anxiously  in  his 
mind  whether  it  would  be  honest  to  allow  this  letter  to 
be  produced  in  court,  knowing  that  it  was  only  the  device 
of  a  friend.  Finally  he  decided  to  let  matters  take  their 
course. 

"  I  am  innocent,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  what  I  have 
got  to  live  for  is  to  clear  myself  from  this  charge.  Mr. 
Wakefield  said  this  letter  would  not  be  of  value  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  if  I  were  to  say  Bill  wrote  it  he  might 
insist  upon  Bill's  being  arrested,  and  he  might  find  it  just 
as  hard  to  prove  his  innocence  as  I  do." 

The  assizes  were  to  come  on  in  three  weeks.  Ned  was 
treated  wuth  more  consideration  than  was  generally  the 
case  with  prisoners  in  those  days,  when  the  juds  were 
terribly  mismanaged;  but  Mr.  Simmonds  had  written  to 
the  governor  of  the  prison  asking  that  every  indulgence 
that  could  be  granted  should  be  shown  to  Ned,  and  Mr. 
Porson  had  also,  before  the  lad  left  Marsden,  insisted  on 
his  accepting  a  sum  of  money  which  would  enable  him  to 
purchase  such  food  and  comforts  as  were  permitted  to  be 
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bought  by  prisoners,  able  to  i)ay  for  them,  awaiting  their 
trial. 

Thus  Ned  obtained  the  boon  of  a  separate  cell,  he  was 
allowed  to  have  books  and  writing  materials,  and  to  have 
his  meals  in  from  outside  the  prison. 

The  days,  however,  passed  but  slowly,  and  Ned  was 
heartily  glad  when  the  time  for  the  assizes  was  at  hand 
and  his  suspense  was  to  come  to  an  end.  His  case  came 
on  for  trial  on  the  second  day  of  the  session.s.  On  the 
previous  evening  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Wakefield, 
who  told  him  that  Mr.  I'orson,  Dr.  Green  and  Charlie  had 
come  over  in  the  coach  with  him. 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  mother  will  not  be 
called,"  the  lawyer  said,  "The  prosecution,  I  suppose, 
thought  that  it  would  have  a  ba<l  etl'ect  to  call  upon  a 
mother  to  give  ev"  i.  nee  against  her  son;  besides,  she  could 
prove  no  moi'e  t)>ia  your  brother  will  be  able  to  do.  If 
they  had  called  her,  Green  would  have  given  her  a  cer- 
tilicate  that  she  was  conlinrd  to  lu-r  bed  and  could  not 
possibly  attend.  However  I  am  glad  they  did  not  call 
her,  for  th»'  absence  of  a  witness  called  against  the 
prisoner,  but  su})posed  to  be  favourable  to  him,  always 
counts  auainst  him." 

"  And  you  have  no  clue  as  to  who  did  it,  Mr.  Wake- 
field?" 

"Not  a  shadow,"  the  lawyer  replied.  "We  have  had 
a  man  down  from  town  ever  since  you  have  been  away, 
but  we  have  done  no  good.  He  went  up  to  Varlcy  and 
tried  to  get  into  the  conlidence  of  the  croppers,  but  some- 
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how they  suspected  him  to  be  a  spy  sent  down  to  inquire 
into  the  Luddite  business,  and  he  had  a  pretty  narrow 
escape  of  his  life.  He  was  terribly  knocked  about  before 
he  could  get  out  of  the  public-house,  and  they  chased  him 
all  the  way  down  into  IMarsdon.  Luckily  he  was  a  pretty 
good  runner,  and  had  the  advantage  of  having  lighter 
shoes  on  than  they  had,  or  they  would  have  killed  him  to 
a  certainty.  No,  my  lad,  we  can  prove  nothing;  we  simply 
take  the  ground  that  you  didn't  do  it;  that  he  was  a 
threatened  man  and  unpopular  with  his  hands;  and  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  against  you  except  the  fact  that 
he  had  ill-treated  you  just  before." 

"  And  that  1  was  known  to  bear  him  ill-will,"  Ned  said 
sadly. 

"  Yes,  of  course  that's  unfortunate,"  the  lawyer  sai<i 
uneasily.  "Of  course  they  will  make  a  point  of  that,  but 
that  proves  nothing.  Mosc  boys  of  your  age  do  object  to 
a  stepfather.  Of  course  we  shall  put  it  to  the  jury  that 
there  is  nothinij:  uncommon  about  that.  Oh!  no,  I  do  not 
think  they  have  a  strong  case;  and  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  our 
leader,  and  who  is  considered  the  best  man  on  the  circuit, 
is  convinced  we  shall  get  a  verdict." 

"  But  what  do  people  think  at  -NFarsilen,  Mr.  Wakefield? 
Do  people  generally  think  I  am  guilty?" 

"Pooh!  pooh!"  Mr.  WakelieM  said  hastily.  "What 
does  it  matter  wdiat  people  think:'  Most  people  are  fools. 
The  (juestion  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  what 
do  the  jury  think,  or  at  any  rate  with  what  they  think  is 
proved,  and  Mr.  Grant  says  he  does  not  believe  any  jury 
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could  find  you  guilty  upon  the  evidence,  He  will  work 
them  up.  I  know  he  is  a  wonderful  fellow  for  working 
up." 

Mr.  Grant's  experience  of  juries  turned  out  to  be  well 
founded.  Nod,  as  he  stood  pale  but  firm  and  coniposod 
in  the  dock,  felt  that  his  case  was  well-nigh  desperate 
when  he  heard  the  speech  for  the  prosecution.  His  long 
and  notorious  ill-will  against  the  deceased,  "  one  of  the 
most  genial  and  popular  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the 
great  county  of  Yorkshire,"  was  dwelt  upon.  Evidence 
would  be  brought  to  show  that  even  on  the  occasion  of 
his  mother's  marriage  the  happiness  of  the  ceremonial  was 
marred  by  the  scowls  andi  menacing  appearance  of  this 
most  unfortunate  and  ill-conditioneil  lad;  how  some  time 
after  the  marriage  this  young  fellow  had  violently  as- 
saulted his  stepfather,  and  had  used  words  in  the  hearing 
of  the  servants  which  could  only  be  interpreted  as  a  threat 
upon  his  life.  This,  indeed,  was  not  the  fir.st  time  that 
this  boy  had  been  jilaeetl  in  the  dock  as  a  prisoner.  T^pon 
a  former  occasion  he  liad  been  charired  with  assaulting 
a'ld  threatening  the  life  of  his  schoolmaster,  and  although 
upon  tliat  occasion  he  ha<l  escaped  the  consequences  of 
his  conduct  by  what  must  now  be  considered  as  the  ill- 
timed  leniency  of  the  magistrates,  yet  the  facts  wore  un- 
doubted and  undenied. 

Then  the  counsel  proceeded  to  narrate  the  circumstances 
ot  tle^  "/enin.^  up  to  the  point  when  Mr.  Mulready  left 
the  hoii^e. 

"  Beyond  ohiit  point,  gen  Jemen  of  the  jury,"  the  counsel 
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said,  "  nothing  certain  is  known.  The  rest  must  be  mere 
conjecture;  and  yet  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  the  facts. 
The  prisone.  was  aware  that  the  deceased  had  gone  to 
the  mill,  which  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
town.  You  will  be  told  the  words  which  the  prisoner 
used:  'It  will  be  my  turn  next  time,  and  when  it  comes 
I  will  kill  you,  you  brute.' 

"With  these  words  on  his  lips,  with  this  thought  in 
his  heart,  he  started  for  the  mill.  What  plan  he  intended 
to  adopt,  what  form  of  vengeance  he  intended  to  take,  it 
matters  not,  but  assuredly  it  was  with  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance in  his  heart  that  he  followed  that  dark  and  lonely 
road  to  the  mill.  Once  there  he  would  have  hung  about 
waiting  for  his  victim  to  issue  forth.  It  may  be  that  he 
had  picked  up  a  heavy  stone,  maybe  that  he  had  an  open 
knife  in  his  hand,  but  while  he  was  waiting,  probably 
his  foot  struck  against  a  coil  of  rope,  which,  as  you  will 
hear,  had  been  carelessly  thrown  out  a  few  minutes  before. 

"Then  doubtless  the  idea  of  a  surer  method  of  vengeance 
than  that  of  which  he  had  before  thought  came  into  his 
mind.  A  piece  of  the  rope  was  hastily  cut  off",  and  with 
this  the  prisoner  stole  quietly  off  until  he  reached  the  spot 
where  two  gates  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  lane  afforded  a  suitable  hold  for  the  rope.  Whether 
after  fastening  it  across  the  road  he  remained  at  the  spot 
to  watch  the  catastrophe  which  he  had  brought  about,  or 
whether  he  hurried  away  into  the  darkness  secure  of  his 
venfoance  we  cannot  tell,  nor  does  it  matter.  You  will 
understand,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
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prove  these  details  of  the  tragedy.  I  am  tolling  you  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution  as  to  how  it  happened.  Murdiis 
are  not  gen«!rally  done  in  open  day  with  plenty  of  trust- 
worthy witnesses  lookin^jf  on.  It  is  seldom  that  the  act 
of  slaying  is  witnessed  by  human  eye.  The  evidence 
must  therefore  to  some  extent  be  circumstantial.  The 
prosecution  can  only  lay  before  juries  the  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances, show  ill-will  and  animus,  and  lead  the  jury 
step  by  step  up  to  the  point  when  the  murderer  and  the 
victim  meet  in  some  si)ot  at  some  time  when  none  but 
the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  is  upon  them.  This  case  is,  as 
you  see,  no  excei)tion  to  the  general  rule. 

"  I  have  shown  you  that  between  the  prisoner  and  the 
d  .  ased  there  was  what  may  be  termed  a  long-standing 
feud,  which  came  to  a  climax  two  or  three  hours  before 
this  murder.  Up  to  that  fatal  evening  I  think  I  shall 
show  you  that  the  prisoner  was  wholly  in  fault,  and  that 
the  deceased  acted  with  great  good  temper  and  self-com- 
mand under  a  long  series  of  provocations;  but  upon  this 
evening  his  temper  apjiears  to  have  failed,  and  I  will 
admit  frankly  that  he  seems  to  have  committed  a  very 
outrageous  and  brutal  assault  upon  the  prisoner.  Still, 
gentlemen,  such  an  assault  is  no  justitication  of  the  crime 
which  took  place.  Unhappily  it  supplies  the  cause,  but 
it  does  not  sup[)ly  an  excuse  for  the  crime. 

"Your  duty  in  the  case  will  be  simpl<'.  You  will  hnxc 
to  say  whether  or  not  tlie  murder  of  William  MiihcpU- 
is  accounted  for  upon  the  theory  which  1  haxc  I;m(1  down 
to  you  and  on  no  other.     Should  you  entertain  no  doubt 
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upon  the  subject  it  will  be  your  duty  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty;  if  you  do  not  feel  absolutely  certain  you  will 
of  course  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

The  evidence  called  added  nothing  to  what  was  known 
at  the  first  examination.  The  two  servants  testilied  to 
the  fact  of  the  unpleasant  relations  which  had  from  the 
first  existed  between  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner,  and 
detailed  what  they  knew  of  the  quarrel.  Charlie's  evi- 
dence was  the  most  damaoinjj,  as  he  had  to  state  the 
threat  which  Ned  had  uttered  before  he  went  out. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  asked  but  few  questions  in 
cross-examination.  He  elicited  from  the  servants,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  Mr.  Mulready  at  home  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent person  from  Mr.  Mulready  as  known  by  people  i  ; 
general.  They  acknowledged  that  he  was  by  no  moans 
a  pleasant  master,  that  he  was  irrit^jlile  and  fault-finding, 
and  that  his  temper  was  tryiu-'  in  the  extreme.  He  only 
asked  one  or  two  (juestions  of  Charlie. 

"  You  did  not  find  your  stepfather  a  very  pleasant  man 
to  deal  with,  did  you." 

"Not  at  all  pleasant,"  Charlie  replied  heartily. 

"Always  8nap[)ing  and  snarling  and  finding  fault, 
wasn't  he?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  always." 

"Now  about  this  threat  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  on  the  part  of  your  brother,  did  it  impress  you 
much?  Were  you  fri-htened  at  it?  Did  you  think  that 
your  brother  intendetl  to  kill  your  stepfather?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  yure  he  didn't;  he  just  said  it  in  a  passion. 
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He  had  been  knocked  about  until  he  could  hardly  stand, 
and  he  just  said  the  tirst  thing  that  cauie  into  his  head, 
like  fellows  do." 

"  You  don't  think  that  he  went  out  with  any  deliberate 
idea  of  killing  your  stei^t'atherr' 

"No,  s".r;  1  am  sure  he  onlv  went  out  to  walk  about 
till  he  got  over  his  passion,  just  i\s  he  had  done  before." 

"It  was  his  way,  was  it,  when  anything  put  hiin  out 
\ery  nmch,  to  go  and  walk  about  till  he  got  cool  again?" 
\  es,  sir. 

For  the  dcf'-ncp  Air.  Sininionds  wns  called,  and  produ(!cil 
the  threatening  letters  which  Air.  Mulready  had  laid  Ite- 
fore  him.  lie  stated  that  that  gentleman  was  nuich 
aliirmed,  and  hud  asked  that  a  military  force  should  be 
called  into  the  town,  and  that  he  himself  and  his  C'f»l- 
league  had  considei'ed  the  danger  so  serious  that  tli 
had  applied  )'•  ^  and  obtaiurd  militaiy  protection. 

Luke  Marnu  and  several  of  the  hands  at  the  mill  t^'S 
tied  to  the  extreme  utipopularity  of  their  employer  amo 
his  men,  and  said  that  they  should  never  have  bei:n  .su 
prised  any  morning  at  hearing  that  he  hail  been  killed. 

Dr.  Creen  and  Mr.  I'orson  testilied  verv  stronirlv  . 
favour  of  Ned's  character.  I'his  was  all  the  evi<lence  pro.^ 
duce(l.  Mr.  (Jraiit  then  addre.ssed  the  jury,  urging  thiitlt 
beyond  th(!  fact  of  this  unfortunate  quarrel,  in  which  tb 
deceased  appeared  to  have  Ihmmi  (Mitirely  to  blame  {\nd  tve 
have  behaved  with  extreme  brutalitv,  there  was  nothirdv 
wiiatever  to  associate  the  prisonei*  with  the  ci-ime.  Tlwn 
young  gentleman  before  them,  as  they  had  heard  frojbt 
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the  testimony  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability, 
bore  an  excellent  character.  That  he  had  faults  in  temper 
he  admitted,  such  faults  being  the  result  of  the  lad  having 
been  brought  up  among  Indian  servants;  but  Dr.  (jireen 
and  Mr.  Porson  had  both  told  them  that  he  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  master  his  temper,  and  that  they  be- 
lieved that  no  ordinary  provocation  could  arouse  him. 
But  after  all  what  did  what  they  had  heard  amount  to? 
simply  this,  the  lad's  mothei'  had  been  married  a  second 
time  to  a  man  who  bore  the  outward  reputation  of  being  a 
pleasant,  jovial  man,  a  leading  character  among  his  towns- 
men, a  popular  fellow  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved. 

It  had  been  proved,  however,  by  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  him  best,  of  his  workpeople,  his  servants,  of 
this  poor  lad  whom  the  prosecution  had  placed  in  the 
box  as  a  witness  against  his  brother,  that  this  man's  life 
was  a  long  lie;  that,  smiling  and  pleasant  as  he  appeared, 
he  was  a  tyrant,  a  petty  despot  in  his  family,  a  hard 
master  to  his  hands,  a  cruel  master  in  his  house.  What 
wonder  that  between  this  lad  and  such  a  stepfather  as 
this  there  was  no  love  lost.  There  were  scores,  a3'e  and 
thousands  of  boys  in  England  who  similarly  hated  their 
stepfathers,  and  was  it  to  be  said  that,  if  any  of  the  men 
came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  death,  these  boys  were  to 
be  suspected  of  their  murder.  But  in  the  present  case, 
although  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  lay  his  finger  upon 
the  man  who  perpetrated  this  crime,  they  need  not  go  far 
to  look  for  him.  Had  they  not  heard  that  he  was  hated 
by  his  workpeople  ? 
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Evidence  had  Itt'cn  laid  hoi'oro  thoin  to  sliow  tliat  ho 
was  a  marked  inaii,  that  ho  liad  received  threatening 
h'tters  from  secret  associations  whieli  liad,  as  was  noto- 
rious, kept  tlie  south  of  Yorksliire,  and  indeed  all  that 
]  art  of  tlio  country  which  was  the  seat  of  manufacture, 
in  a  state  of  alarm.  So  innninent  was  the  damper  con- 
sidri'ed  that  the  maL!;istrates  liad  requested  the  aid  of 
an  armed  force,  and  at  the  time  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted there  were  soUliers  actuallv  stationed  in  the  mill, 
1  esides  a  strong  force  in  the  tmvn  for  the  proti'ction  of 
this  man  from  his  enendes. 

The  counst>l  for  the  prosecution  had  given  them  his 
theory  as  to  the  actions  of  tin.'  prisoner,  but  he  believed 
that  that  theory  was  altogether  wide  of  the  truth.  It 
was  known  that  an  accident  had  taken  place  to  the 
machinery,  for  the  mill  was  standing  idle  for  the  day.  It 
would  be  probable  that  the  deceased  would  go  over  late 
in  the  evening  to  see  how  the  work  wns  progressing,  as 
every  efibrt  was  being  made  to  get  the  machinery  to  run 
on  the  following  morning.  "What  so  probable,  then,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  deceased — and  you  know  tliat  he  had 
enemies,  who  liad  sworn  to  take  his  life — should  choose 
this  opportunity  for  attacking  him  as  he  drove  to  or  from 
the  town.  That  an  enemy  was  prowling  round  the 
mill,  as  has  been  suggested  to  you,  I  adnnt  readil}-  enough 
That  he  stund^lod  upon  the  rope,  that  the  idea  occurred 
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to  him  of  upsetting  the  gig  on  its  return,  that  he  cut  ofl 
ti  portion  of  the  rope  and  Hxcd  it  between  the  two  gate- 
posts across  the  road,  and  that  this  rope  caused  the  death 
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of  William  Mulready.  All  this  I  allow;  but  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  man  who  did  this  was  a  member  of  the 
secret  association  which  is  a  terror  to  the  land,  and  was 
the  terror  of  William  Mulready,  and  there  is  no  proof 
whatever,  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  to  connect 
this  lad  with  the  crinie. 

"  I  am  not  speaking  without  a  warrant  when  I  assert 
my  conviction  that  it  was  an  emissary  of  the  association 
known  as  the  Luddites  who  had  a  hand  in  this  matter, 
for  I  am  in  possession  of  a  document,  which  unl'ortunately 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  place  before  you,  as  it  is  not 
legal  evidence,  which  professes  to  be  written  by  the  man 
who  perpetrated  this  deed,  and  who  appears,  although 
obedient  to  the  behests  of  this  secret  association  of 
which  he  is  a  iiieml)er,  to  be  yet  a  man  not  devoid  of 
heart,  who  says  that  if  this  innocent  young  man  is  found 
guilty  of  this  crime  he  will  himself  come  forward  and 
confess  that  he  did  it, 

"Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tlicie  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  slayer  of  ^Villiam  Mulready  is  indeed 
within  these  walls,  but  assuredly  he  is  not  the  most  un- 
fortunate and  ill-treated  young  man  who  stanii-  in  the 
dock  awaiting  your  verdict  to  set  him  free." 

The  sunnning  up  was  brief.  The  judge  commenced 
by  telling  the  jury  that  they  must  dismiss  altou\  ther 
from  their  minds  the  document  of  which  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  had  spoken,  and  to  which  as  it  had  not  been 
put  into  court,  antl  indeed  could  not  be  put  into  court, 
it  was  highly  irregular  and  imj-roper  for  him  to  have 
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quarrel  which  had  taken  nW  I    !     ^      ''  '"="''  "^  "'- 
'I'e  pnsoner.     They     !j  f     .''f "'™  "■«  '"^^'^'^^d  and 
P-one,.  that  he  I,  d  ,.  Hhe^'  *'-"'  "^^^'  "^  "- 
opportunity,  and  they  had  1       •?''"''''  '''  '"'  •""!  "»> 
accordance  with   the  tlllrv  of  H      "'""'^'-  "^^  '"'^'  '" 
«'at  threat  into  effect-  „r  J.     ,,         P™''*'™""".  carried 
".e  defence  .u.-est  d    th  ""  *''^  ""'^^  ''""d,  as 

'o  the  agent  oflhe  allt T'  ''"'  '""»  '^  -'  ">' 
«^o-  He  was  boun^rtrer^  ^^  ">--''  ^'^ 
any  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  Vr  '^  entertained 

were  bound  to  give  hi,„  Z  ,       T""'"'  "'  "^«  l"»-  '^ey 

The  jury  co„:u,te      oier  ;   '  T'  '""'' 
oppressed  their  desire  t^r         !      '^'"'' *"»«■  ""^  *'«" 
T»ey  were  abs-nt ^  „„t  ,  ^f  ?  ,     ~"""'"'  "'^'^  -^''-'- 
«'e  fore„,a„  said  in  ren  v  I  1        ' "'"  ""  *■"="  -'"'•" 
tliat  they  found  the  r.  ■  1""'"°"  »f  the  jud™ 

/  •ounci  the  prisoner  ••  Not  Giiilt„  "  * 

A  perfect  silence  reione,.  i„  ,i  ^" 

entered   the   ho.    and  ,  '*'"''  "*'"'  «'«  jury 

followed   their";:,!'";:""""  "'-^  "  ^'="''  »^  '-e'-f 
there  was  some  surprise  wheHKr''^'^'''.''"''    '"deed 
general  opinion  was  that  whethe       '7  "'"""^'  ^°'  ">« 
prosecution  had  failed  to  brin  1/"'^  "'  '"""-"*  «'« 
erinie  to  the  prisoner      That  T"  ""™'^''"<al'ly  the 

•7  -^^^t"'".  that  he  had  co.nmiHel  •* '""'  """'""""'^  " 
•t  was  assuredly  not  proved  tr;  I  ""*'  P'''''"''''^'  hut 
been  the  perpetrator  of  the  cril        """  """'  »""^'-  ^ad 
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Of  all  the  persons  in  the  court  the  accused  had  ap- 
peared the  least  anxious  as  to  the  result.  He  received 
almost  with  indifference  the  assurances  which  Mr.  Wake- 
field, who  was  sitting  at  the  solicitor's  table  below  him, 
rose  to  give  him,  that  the  jury  could  not  find  a  verdict 
against  him,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  was  unchanged 
when  the  foreman  announced  the  verdict. 

He  was  at  once  released  from  the  dock.  His  solicitor 
Dr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Porson  warmly  shook  his  hand,  and 
Charlie  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  cried  in  his 
joy  and  excitement. 

"  It  is  all  right,  I  suppose,"  Ned  said  as,  surrounded  by 
his  friends,  he  left  the  court,  "  but  I  would  just  as  lief 
the  verdict  had  gone  the  other  way." 

"  Oh!  Ned,  how  can  you  say  so?"  Charlie  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  no,  Charlie,"  Ned  corrected  himself.  "  I  am 
glad  for  your  sake  and  Lucy's  that  I  am  acquitted;  it 
would  have  been  awful  for  you  if  I  had  been  hung — it 
is  only  for  myself  that  I  don't  care.  The  verdict  only 
means  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  prove  me  guilty, 
and  I  have  got  to  go  on  living  all  my  life  knowing 
that  I  am  suspected  of  being  a  murderer  It  is  not  a 
nice  sort  of  thing,  jon  know,"  and  he  laughed  drearily. 

"  Come,  come,  Ned,"  l\rr.  Porson  said  cheerily,  "  you 
mustn't  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  it.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  you  should  do  so  now,  for  you  have  gone 
through  a  great  deal,  and  j'ou  are  overwrought  and 
worn  out;  but  this  will  yass  off,  and  you  will  find  things 
are  not  as  bad  as  you  think.     It  is  true  that  there  may 
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be  some,  not  many,  I  hope,  wlio  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  verdict  was  like  the  Scotch  verdict  '  Not  Proven,' 
rather  than 'Not  Guilty;'  but  I  am  sure  the  great  ma- 
jority will  believe  you  innocent.  You  have  got  the 
doctor  here  on  your  side,  and  he  is  a  host  in  himself. 
Mr.  Simmonds  told  me  when  the  jury  were  out  of  the 
court  that  he  was  convinced  you  were  innocent,  and  his 
opinion  will  go  a  long  way  in  Marsden,  and  you  must 
hope  and  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  your  inno 
cence  will  be  not  only  believed  in,  but  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  by  the  discovery  of  the  actual  murderer." 

"  Ah!"  Ned  said,  "  if  we  ever  find  that  out  it  will  be  all 
right;  but  unless  we  can  do  so  I  shall  have  this  dreadful 
thing  hanging  over  me  all  mv  life." 

Thoy  had  scarcely  reached  the  hotel  where  Mr,  Porson, 
the  doctor,  and  Charlie  were  stopping,  when  Mr.  Simmonds 
arrived. 

"I  have  come  to  congratulate  you,  my  boy,"  he  .said, 
.shaking  hands  with  Ned.  "I  can  see  that  at  present  the 
verdict  does  not  give  so  nuich  satisfaction  to  j-ou  as  to 
your  friends,  but  that  is  natural  enough.  You  have  been 
unjustly  accused  and  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it,  and 
you  are  naturally  not  disposed  to  look  at  matters  in  a 
cheerful  light;  but  this  gives  ns  time,  my  boy,  and  time 
is  everything.  It  is  hard  for  you  that  your  innocence  has 
not  been  fully  demonstrated,  but  you  have  your  life  before 
you,  and  we  nmst  hope  that  some  day  you  will  be  trium- 
phantly vindicated." 

"That  is  what  I  shall  live  for  in  future,"  Ned  said.  "Of 
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course  now,  Mr.  Simmonds,  there  is  an  end  of  all  idea  of 
my  going  into  the  army.  A  mafi  suspected  of  a  murder, 
even  if  they  have  failed  to  bi'ing  it  home  to  him,  cannot 
ask  for  a  commission  in  the  army.  I  know  there's  an  end 
to  all  that." 

**No,"  Mr.  Simmonds  agreed  hesitatingly,  "I  fear  that 
for  the  present  that  plan  had  better  remain  in  abeyance; 
we  can  take  it  up  again  later  on  when  this  matter  is  put 
straight." 

"That  may  be  never,"  Ned  said  decidedly,  "so  we  need 
say  no  more  about  it." 

"And  now,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Porson  said,  "try  and  eat  some 
lunch.  I  have  just  ordered  a  post-chaise  to  be  round  at 
the  door  in  half  an  hour.  The  sooner  we  start  the  better. 
The  fresh  air  and  the  change  will  do  you  good,  and  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  on  the  road." 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


LUKE   MARNEUS  SACRIFICE. 


OT  until  they  had  left  York  behind  tluin  .lia 
Ned  ask  after  his  mother.  He  knew  that  it' 
tliere  had  been  anything  pleasant  to  tell  aboiit 
her  he  would  have  heard  it  at  once,  and  the 
silence  of  his  friends  warned  him  that  the  subject  was  nut 
an  agreeable  one. 

"How  is  my  mother?"  he  asked  at  last  abru])tly. 
"Well,  Ned,"  Dr.  Green  replied,  "I  have  been  exptctiii- 
your  question,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  huve  nuthin- 
agreeable  to  tell  you." 

"That  I  was  sure  of,"  Ned  said  with  a  hard  laugh.  "  A-- 
I  have  received  no  message  from  her  from  the  day  1  wa^ 
arrested  I  guessed  prett}'  well  tiiat  whatever  doubt  otln  r 
people  might  feel,  my  mother  was  positive  that  1  luul 
murdered  her  husl  .and." 

"The  fact  is,  Ned,"  Dr.  Green  .said  cautiously,  "yoin 
mother  is  not  at  present  quite  accountable  for  her  opinion-^ 
The  shock  which  she  has  underoone  has,  I  think,  unhinu< '! 
her  mind.     Worthless  as  I  believe  hiin  to  have  been,  this 
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man  had  entirely  gained  her  affections.  She  has  not  risen 
from  her  bed  since  he  died. 

"Sometimes  she  is  absolutely  silent  for  hours,  at  others 
she  talks  incessantly;  and  painful  as  it  is  to  tell  you 
so,  her  first  impression  that  you  were  responsible  for  his 
death  is  the  one  which  still  remains  fixed  on  her  mind. 
She  is  wholly  incapable  of  reason  or  of  argument.  At 
times  she  appears  sane  and  sensible  enough  and  talks 
of  other  matters  coherently;  but  the  moment  she  touches 
on  this  topic  she  becomes  excited  and  vehement.  It  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  to 
you,  that  your  old  servant  Abijah  has  returned  and  taken 
up  the  position  of  housekeeper. 

"As  soon  as  your  mother's  first  excitement  passed  away 
I  asked  her  if  she  would  like  this,  and  she  eagerly  as- 
sented. The  woman  was  in  the  town,  having  come  over  on 
the  morning  after  you  gave  yourself  up,  and  to  my  great 
relief  she  at  once  consented  to  take  up  her  former  position. 
This  is  a  great  thing  for  your  sister,  who  is,  of  course, 
entirely  in  hei  charge,  as  your  mother  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  attend  to  anything.  I  was  afraid  at  first  that  she 
would  not  remain,  so  indignant  was  she  at  your  mother's 
believing  your  guilt;  but  when  I  assured  her  that  the 
poor  lady  was  not  responsible  for  what  she  said,  and  that 
her  mind  was  in  fact  unhinged  altogether  by  the  calamity, 
she  overcame  her  feelings;  but  it  is  comic  to  see  her 
struggling  between  her  indignation  at  your  mother's  irre- 
sponsible talk  an'^'.  her  consciousness  that  it  is  necessary 
to  abstain  from  exciting  her  by  contradiction." 
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Dr.  Green  had  spoken  ns  lightly  as  he  could,  Imt  lie 
knew  how  pnint'ul  it  must  he  to  Netl  to  luar  nl  his 
mother's  conviction  of  his  ijuilt,  and  how  much  it  wnuM 
add  to  the  trials  of  his  position. 

Ned  liiniself  had  listened  in  silence.    He  sighed  heavily 
when  the  doctor  had  tinished, 

"Abijah  will  be  a  great  comfort,"  he  said  quietly,  a 
wonderfid  comfort;  but  as  to  my  poor  mother,  it  will  o\ 
course  be  a  trial.  I^till,  no  wonder  that,  when  she  heard 
me  say  those  words  when  I  went  out,  she  thinks  that  I 
did  it.  However,  I  suppose  that  it  is  part  of  my  punish- 
ment." 

"Have  you  thought  anything  of  your  future  plan.s, 
Ned?"  Mr.  Porson  asked  after  they  had  driven  in  silence 
for  some  distance.  . 

"Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal,"  Ned  replied,"all 
the  time  I  was  shut  up  and  had  nothing  else  to  do.  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  would  tind  me  guilty,  and  of  course 
I  had  to  settle  what  I  should  do  afterwards.  If  it  was 
only  myself  I  think  1  should  go  away  and  take  another 
name;  but  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  chance  of  my 
ever  clearing  myself,  and  for  father's  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  Charlie  and  Lucy  I  nmst  not  throw  away  a 
chance  of  that.  It  would  be  awfully  against  them  all  their 
lives  if  people  could  say  of  them  that  their  brother  was 
the  fellow  who  murdered  their  stepfather.  Perhaps  they 
will  always  say  so  now;  still  it  is  evidently  my  duty  to 
stay,  if  it  were  only  on  the  chance  of  clearing  up  the 
mystery. 
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**  In  the  next  place  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stay  for  the 
sake  of  money  matters.  I  don't  thir  k,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  with  the  Luddites  burning  mills  and 
threatening  masters,  any  one  would  give  anything  like 
its  real  value  for  the  mill  now.  I  know  that  it  did  not 
pay  with  the  old  machinery,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who 
would  care  to  run  the  risk  of  working  with  the  new. 
By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  that  was  made  before  my 
mother  married  again  the  mill  is  now  hers,  and  she  and 
Charlie  and  Lucy  have  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  As 
she  is  not  capable  of  transacting  business  it  falls  upon 
me  to  take  her  place,  and  I  intend  to  try,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  to  run  the  mill  myself.  Of  course  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  but  as  the  hands  all  know  their  work 
the  foreman  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  actual  business 
of  the  mill  till  I  master  the  details. 

**As  to  the  office  business,  the  clerk  will  know  all  about 
it.  There  was  a  man  who  used  to  travel  about  to  buy 
wool.  I  know  my  mother's  husband  had  every  confidence 
in  him,  and  he  could  go  on  just  as  before.  As  to  the  sales, 
the  books  will  tell  the  names  of  the  firms  who  dealt  with 
us,  and  I  suppose  the  business  with  them  will  go  on  as 
before.  At  any  rate  I  can  but  try  for  a  time.  Of  course 
I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  I  shall  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  whatever  in  the  business.  They  may  think 
that  I  murdered  Mulready,  but  they  shall  not  say  that 
I  have  profited  by  his  death.  I  should  suppose  that  my 
mother  can  pay  me  some  very  small  salary,  just  suffi- 
cient to  buy  my  clothes.     So  I  shall  go  on  till  Charlie 
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gets  to  an  ag^e  when  he  can  manage  the  business  as  its 
master;  then  if  no  cUie  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  murder 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  up  and  go  abroad,  leaving  him 
with,  I  hope,  a  good  business  for  himself  and  Lucy." 

"  I  think  that  is  as  good  a  plan  as  any,"  Mr.  Porson 
said;  "but,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  to  come  to  any 
sudden  determination  at  present.  I  niyself  should  advise 
a  change  of  scene  and  thought  before  you  decide  any- 
thing finally.  I  have  a  brother  living  in  London,  and  he 
would,  I  am  sure,  very  gladly  take  you  in  for  a  fortnight 
and  show  you  the  sights  of  London.** 

"Thank  you,  sir,  you  are  very  kind,"  Ned  said  quietly; 
"  but  I  have  got  to  face  it  out  at  Marsden,  and  I  would 
rather  begin  at  once." 

Mr.  Porson  saw  liy  the  set  steady  look  upon  Ned's  face 
that  he  had  thoioni^hly  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  part 
he  had  to  play,  and  that  any  further  argument  would  be 
of  no  avail.  It  was  not  until  the  post-chaise  was  ap- 
proaching Marsden  that  any  further  allusion  was  made 
to  Ned's  mother.  Then  the  doctor,  after  consulting  Mr. 
Porson  by  various  upliftings  of  the  eyebrows,  returned  to 
the  subject. 

"  Ned,  my  boy,  we  were  speaking  some  little  time  ago 
of  your  mother.  I  think  it  is  best  that  I  .should  tell  you 
frankly  tliat  I  do  not  consider  her  any  longer  responsible 
for  her  action.s.  I  tell  you  this  in  order  that  you  may  not 
be  wounded  by  your  reception. 

"  Since  that  fatal  day  slie  has  not  left  her  bed.  She 
declares  that  she  has  lost  all   power  in  her  limbs.     Of 
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course  that  is  nonsense,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  She 
keeps  hor  bed,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  likely  to  keep 
it.  This  is  pei-haps  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  you 
will  thereby  avoid  boiiig  thrown  into  contact  with  her; 
for  I  tell  you  plainly  such  contact,  in  her  present  state  of 
mind,  could  only  be  unpleasant  to  you.  Were  you  to 
meet,  it  would  j)robably  at  the  least  bring  on  a  friglitful 
attack  of  hysterics,  which  in  her  present  state  might  be 
a  serious  matter.  Therefore,  my  boy,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  not  to  see  her  for  a  while.  I  have  talked 
the  matter  over  with  your  old  nurse,  who  will  remain 
with  your  mother  as  housekeeper,  with  a  girl  under  her. 
You  will,  of  course,  take  your  place  as  master  of  the  house, 
with  your  brother  and  sister  with  you,  until  your  mother 
is  in  a  position  to  manage — if  ever  she  should  be.  But 
I  trust  at  any  rate  that  she  will  ere  long  so  far  recover 
as  to  be  able  to  receive  you  as  the  good  son  you  have 
ever  been  to  her." 

"Thank  you,"  Ned  said  quietly.  "I  understand,  doctor." 
Ned  did  understand  that  his  mother  was  convinced  of 
his  guilt  and  refused  to  see  him;  it  was  what  he  ex- 
pected, ami  yet  it  was  a  heavy  trial.  Very  cold  and  hard 
he  looked  as  the  post-chaise  drove  through  the  streets  of 
Marsden.  People  glanced  at  it  curiously,  and  as  they  saw 
Ned  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  men  who  were  known  as 
his  champions  they  hurried  away  to  spread  the  news  that 
young  Sankey  had  been  acquitted. 

The  hard  look  died  out  of   Ned's  face  as  the  door 
opened  and  Lucy  sprang  out  and  threw  her  arms  round 
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his  nock  jiiul  crio<l  with  <lt'li<^'ht  nt.  sociiiLT  him.  nii«l  .\1  ijali, 
cryinij;  too,  <;nM»t(Ml  him  iiisi(h>  with  a  motlitilv  wrlciiiiio. 
A  tVt'Iin^  of  ivlii'f  camo  across  liis  min<l  jim  hr  i-iilti'  .1  \\w. 
.sittirv^-room.      Dr.  (Jivcn,  who  was  one  of  the  tiu-tics 
in  the  marriai^t)  sottlomcnt,  had,  in  the  inahility  ol'  Mrs. 
Mulivaily  to^jive  any  ordoi-s,  taken  upon  him.self  to  <lis|H)S(' 
of  much  of  tlie  furniture,  and  to  rephiee  it  witii  soiin'  <it' 
an  entirely  diH'erent  fa.'^hion  and  appearance.    The  parlour 
was  snug  and  co.sy;  a  hright  tire  blazed  on  the  hearth; 
a  conifortahle  arm-chair  stood  beside  it;  the  room  lookcl 
warm  and  homely.     Neil's  two  friends  had  followed  him 
in,  and  tears  stood  in  both  their  eyes. 

"Welcome  back,  dear  boy!"  Mr.  Porson  said,  grasping 
his  hand.  "God  grant  that  better  times  are  in  store  for 
you,  and  that  you  may  outlive  this  trial  which  has  at 
present  darkened  your  life!  Now  we  will  leave  you  to 
your  brother  and  sister.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
be  alone  with  them." 

And  so  Ned  took  to  the  life  he  had  marked  out  for 
him.self.     In  two  months  he  seemed  to  have  aged  years. 
The   careless   look    of    boyhood    had    altogether   disap- 
peared from  his  face.     Except  from  his  two  friends  he 
rejected   all   sympathy.     When   he  walked   through  the 
streets  of  Marsden  it  was  with  a  cold  stony  face,  as  if  he 
were  wholly  unaware  of   the    existence  of   pa.sser.s-by. 
The  thought  that  as  he  went  along  men  drew  aside  to 
let  him  pa.ss  and  whispered  after  he  had  gone,  "  That  i.s 
the  fellow  who  nmrdered  his  .stepfather,  but  escaped  be- 
cause they  could  not  bring  it  home  to  him,"  was  ever  in 
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his  mind.  His  friends  in  vain  ar<;ucd  with  him  against  his 
thus  shutting  himself  off  from  the  world.  They  assured 
him  that  there  were  very  many  who,  like  themsoives,  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  who  would  rally 
round  him  and  support  him  if  he  would  give  them  the 
least  encouragement,  but  Ned  shook  his  head. 

"I  dare  say  what  you  say  is  true,"  he  would  reply: 
"but  I  could  not  do  it — I  nmst  go  on  alone.  It  is  as 
much  as  I  can  bear  now." 

And  his  friends  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  urge  him 
further. 

On  the  day  after  his  return  to  Marsden  Luke  Marncr 
and  Bill  Swinton  came  back  on  the  coach  from  York,  and 
after  it  was  dark  Ned  walked  up  to  Varley  and  knocked 
at  Bill's  door. 

On  hearing  who  it  was  Bill  threw  on  his  cap  and  came 
out  to  him.  For  a  minute  the  lads  stood  with  their  hands 
clasped  firmly  in  each  other's  without  a  word  being 
spoken. 

"  Thank  God,  Maister  Ned,"  Bill  said  at  last,  "  we  ha' 
got  thee  again!" 

"Thank  God  too!"  Ned  said;  "though  I  think  I  would 
rather  that  it  had  gone  the  otiier  way." 

They  walked  along  for  some  time  without  speaking 
again,  and  then  Ned  said  suddenly: 

"  Now,  Bill,  who  is  the  real  murderer?" 

Bill  stopped  his  walk  in  astonishment. 

"The  real  murderer!"  he  repeated;  "how  ever  should 
oi  know,  Maister  Ned?" 
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"I  know  that  you  know,  Bill.  It  was  you  who  wrote 
that  letter  to  Mr.  Wakefield  sjiying-  that  the  man  \\ 
(lid  it  would  be  at  the  trial,  and  that  if  I  were  t'oiuul 
guilty  he  would  give  himself  up.  It's  no  use  your  deny- 
ing it,  for  I  knew  your  handwriting  at  once." 

Bill  was  silent  for  some  time.  It  had  never  occnrrotl 
t    aim  that  this  letter  would  he  brought  home  to  him. 

"Come,  Bill,  you  must  tell  ine,"  Ned  said.  "Do  not 
be  afraid.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  not  use  it  against 
him.  Mind,  if  I  can  bring  it  home  to  him  in  any  othrr 
way  I  shall  do  so;  but  I  promise  you  that  no  word  shall 
ever  pass  my  lips  about  the  letter.  I  want  to  know  who 
is  the  man  of  whose  crime  the  world  believes  me  guilty. 
The  secret  shall,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  be  just  as  much 
a  secret  as  it  was  before." 

"  But  oi  dunno  who  is  the  man,  Maister  Ned.  If  oi  did 
oi  would  ha'  gone  into  the  court  and  said  so,  even  though 
oi  had  been  sure  they  would  ha'  killed  me  for  'peaching 
when  oi  came  back.     Oi  dunno  no  more  than  a  child." 

"Then  3'ou  only  wrote  that  letter  to  throw  them  on  to 
a  false  scent,  Bill  ?  Who  put  you  up  to  that,  for  I  am 
sure  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  you?" 

"  No,"  Bill  said  slowly,  "  oi  should  never  ha'  thought  of 
it  myself;  Luke  told  oi  what  to  wroit,  and  I  wroited  it." 

"  Oh,  it  was  Luke!  was  it  ?"  Ned  said  sharply.  "  Then 
the  man  who  did  it  must  have  told  him." 

"Oi  didn't  mean  to  let  out  as  it  waar  Luke,"  Bill  said 
in  confusion;  "and  oi  promised  him  solemn  to  say  nowt 
about  it." 
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"Well,"  Ned  said,  turning  sharp  round  and  starting  on 
his  way  back  to  the  village,  "  I  must  see  Luke  himself." 

Bill  in  great  perplexity  followed  Ned,  muttering:  "  Oh 
Lor'!  what  ull  Luke  say  to  oi  ?  What  a  fellow  oi  be  to 
talk,  to  be  sure!" 

Nothing  further  was  said  until  they  reached  Luke's 
cottage.  Ned  knocked  and  entered  at  once,  followed 
sheepishly  by  Bill. 

"  Maister  Ned,  oi  be  main  glad  to  see  thee,"  Luke  said 
as  he  rose  from  his  place  by  the  fire;  while  Polly  with  a 
little  cry,  "Welcome!"  dropped  her  work. 

"Thanks,  Luke — thanks  for  coming  over  to  York  to 
give  evidence.  How  are  you,  Polly?  There!  don't  cry — 
I  ain't  worth  crying  over.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  be  with  three  people  who  don't  regard  me  as  a  mur- 
derer. Now,  Polly,  I  want  you  to  go  into  the  other  room, 
for  I  have  a  question  which  I  must  ask  Luke,  and  I  don't 
want  even  you  to  hear  the  answer," 

Polly  gathered  her  work  together  and  went  out.  Then 
Ned  went  over  to  Luke,  who  was  looking  at  him  with 
surprise,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Luke,"  he  said, "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly  how 
it  was  that  you  came  to  tell  Bill  to  write  that  letter  to 
Mr.  Wakefield?" 

Luke  started  and  then  looked  savagely  over  at  Bill,  who 
stood  twirling  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

"Oi  couldn't  help  it,  Luke,"  he  said  humbly.  "Oi 
didn't  mean  vor  to  say  it,  but  he  got  it  out  of  me  some- 
how.    He  knavved  my  fist  on  the  paper,  and,  says  he, 
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"AY,   HE  WILL  GO." 
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sudden  loike,  'Who  war  the  man  as  iiuirdcred  Fox^y?' 
'  What  was  oi  vor  to  say?    He  says  at  once  as  he  kiKwiMl 
the  idea  of  writing  tliat  letter  would  never  ha*  cooiii  into 
my  head;  and  so  the  long  and  short  of  it  be,  as  your  iiaun' 
slipped  owt  somehow,  and  there  you  be." 

"  Now,  Luke,"  Ned  said  soothingly,  "  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  was  a  man  who  was  ready  to  take  my 
place  in  the  dock  had  I  been  found  guilty,  and  if  so,  who 
he  was.  I  shall  keep  the  name  as  a  secret.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour.  After  he  had  promised  to  come 
forward  and  save  my  life  that  is  the  least  I  can  do, 
though,  as  I  told  Bill,  if  I  could  bring  it  home  to  him  in 
any  other  way  I  should  feel  myself  justified  in  doing  so. 
It  may  be  that  he  would  be  willing  to  go  across  the  seas, 
and  when  he  is  safe  there  to  write  home  saying  that  he 
did  it." 

"  Yes,  oi  was  afraid  that  soom  sich  thawt  might  be  in 
your  moind,  Maister  Ned,  but  it  can't  be  done  that  way. 
But  oi  doan't  know,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  perhaps  it 
moight,  arter  all.  Perhaps  the  chap  as  was  a-coomin'  for- 
ward moight  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  Ameriky.  Oi 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  did.  In  fact,  now  oi  thinks  on't, 
oi  am  pretty  sure  as  he  will.  Yes.  Oi  can  say  for  sartin 
as  that's  what  he  intends.  A  loife  vor  a  loife,  you  know, 
Maister  Ned,  that  be  only  fair,  bean't  it?" 

"And  you  think  he  will  really  go?"  Nod  asked  eagerly. 

"Ay,  he  will  go,"  Luke  said  firmly,  "it's  as  good  as 
done;  but,"  he  added  slowly,  "  I  dunno  as  he's  got  money 
vor  to  pay  his  passage  wi'.     There's  some  kids  as  have 
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to  go  wi'  him.  He  would  want  no  more  nor  just  the 
fare.  But  oi  doan't  see  how  he  can  go  till  he  has  laid  that 
by,  and  in  these  hard  toinies  it  ull  take  him  some  time 
to  do  that." 

"  I  will  provide  the  money,"  Ned  said  eagerly.  "  Abijah 
would  lend  me  some  of  her  savings,  and  I  can  pay  her 
back  some  day." 

"  Very  well,  Maister  Ned.  Oi  expect  as  how  he  will 
take  it  as  a  loin.  Moind,  he  will  pay  it  back  if  he  lives, 
honest.  Oi  doan't  think  as  how  he  bain't  honest,  that 
chap,  though  he  did  kill  Foxey.  Very  well,"  Luke  went 
on  slowly,  "then  the  matter  be  as  good  as  settled.  Oi  will 
send  Bill  down  to-morrow,  and  he  will  see  if  thou  can.st 
let  un  have  the  money.  A  loife  vor  a  loife,  that's  what 
oi  says,  Maister  Ned.     That  be  roight,  bain't  it?" 

"That's  right  enough,  Luke,"  Ned  replied,  " though  I 
don't  quite  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,  except  that 
the  man  who  has  taken  this  life  should  give  his  life  to 
make  amends." 

"  Yes,  that  be  it,  in  course,"  Luke  replied.  "  Yes;  just  as 
you  says,  he  ought  vor  to  give  his  loife  to  make  amends." 

That  night  Ned  aii-angod  with  Abijah,  who  was  de- 
lighted to  hand  over  her  savinjjs  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  plan  that  would  tend  to  clear  Ned  from  the  suspicion 
which  hung  over  him.  Bill  came  down  next  morning, 
and  was  told  that  a  hundred  pounds  would  be  forthcoming 
in  two  days. 

Upon  the  following  evening  the  servant  came  in  and 
told  Ned  that  a  young  woman  wished  to  speak  to  him. 
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"I   HAVE  COME  TO  SAY   OOOD-BYE." 


He  wiMjt  down  into  the  study,  and,  to  his  surprise,  Mav\ 
l\)wlett  was  shown  in.  Her  eyes  were  .swolKn  willi 
crying. 

"  Master  Ned,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  say  good 
bye." 

"Good-bye,  Polly!     Why,  where  are  you  going?" 

"  We  are  all  going  away,  sir,  to-morrow  across  the  seah 
to  Ameriky  I  believe.  It's  all  come  so  sudden  it  seems 
like  a  dream.  Feyther  never  spoke  of  such  a  thing  afore, 
and  now  all  at  once  we  have  ffot  to  start.  I  have 
run  all  the  way  down  from  Varley  to  say  good-bye. 
Feyther  told  me  that  I  wasn't  on  no  account  to  come 
«lown  to  you.  '  Not  on  no  account,"  he  said.  But  how 
could  I  go  away  and  know  that  you  had  thought  us 
so  strange  and  ungrateful  as  to  go  away  without  saying 
good-bye  after  your  dear  feyther  giving  his  life  for 
little  Jenny.  1  couldn't  do  it,  sir.  So  when  he  started 
ofi*  to  spend  the  evening  for  the  last  time  at  the  '  Cow '  I 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  lan  down  here.  I  don't  care  if  he 
beats  me — not  that  he  ever  did  beat  me,  but  he  might 
now — for  he  was  terrible  .stern  in  telling  me  as  I  wasn't 
to  come  and  see  vou." 

Ned  heard  her  without  an  interruption.  The  truth 
Hashed  across  his  mind.  It  was  Luke  Marner  himself 
who  was  going  to  America,  and  was  going  to  write  home 
to  clear  him.     Yet  surely  Luke  could  never  have  done  it 

Luke,  so  difloient  from  the  majority  of  the  croppers — 
Luke,  who  had  steadily  refused  to  have  anything  to  say  to 
General  Lud  and  his  schemes  against  the  masters.    Mary's 
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last  words  gave  hiin  a  clue  to  the  mystery — "  Your  dear 
feyther  gave  his  life  for  little  Jenny."  He  coupled  it 
with  Luke's  enigmatical  words,  "  A  loife  for  a  loife." 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  sat  absolutely  silent.  Mary 
was  hurt  at  the  seeming  indifference  with  which  he  re- 
ceived her  news.  She  drew  herself  up  a  little,  and  said, 
in  an  altered  voice: 

"  I  will  say  good-bye,  sir.  I  hope  you  won't  think  I 
was  taking  a  liberty  in  thinking  you  would  be  sorry  if  we 
were  all  to  go  without  your  knowing  it." 

Ned  roused  himself  at  her  words. 

"  It  is  not  that,  Polly.  It  is  far  from  being  that.  But 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  remember  the  night 
of  Mr.  Mulready's  murder ?  Do  jou  remember  whether 
your  father  was  at  iiome  all  that  evening?" 

P0II3'  opened  her  eyes  in  surprise  at  a  question  which 
seemed  to  her  so  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  still  coldl3^  "  I  remember  that 
niglit.  We  are  not  likely  any  of  us  to  forget  it.  Fejther 
had  not  gone  down  to  the  'Cow.'  He  sat  smoking  at 
home.  Bill  had  dropped  in,  and  they  sat  talking  of 
the  doings  of  the  Luddites  till  it  was  later  than  usual. 
Feyther  was  sorry  afterwards,  because  he  said  if  he  had 
been  down  at  the  '  Cow '  he  might  have  noticed  by  the 
talk  if  any  one  had  an  idea  that  anything  was  going  to 
take  place." 

"Then  he  didn't  go  out  at  all  that  night,  Polly?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  at  all  that  night;  and  now,  sir,  I  will  say 
good-bye." 
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288  Luke's  anger. 

"  No,  Polly,  you  won't,  for  I  shall  go  back  with  yo\i, 
ami  1  don't  think  that  you  will  go  to  America." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  the  girl  faltered. 

"No,  Polly,  I  don't  suppose  you  do;  and  I  have  not 
understood  till  now.     You  will  see  when  you  get  lack. 

"If    you    please,"   Mary   said    hesitatingly,   "1    n\"^iW    , 
rather  that  you  woidd  not  be  there  when  foyther  ctines  f 
l)aek.     Of  course  1  shall  t«'ll  him  tliat  I  have  been  down  to 
see  you,  and  I  know  he  will  be  very  angry." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  put.  that  straight.  I  can'^ 
It't  your  father  go.  (lod  knows  1  have  few  enough  true 
friends,  .nd  I  cannot  spare  him  and  you;  and  as  for  Bil] 
Swinton,  he  would  break  his  heart  if  you  went." 

"  Bill's  only  a  boy,  he  will  get  over  it,"  Polly  said  in  s 
careless  tone,  but  with  a  bright  flush  upon  her  cheek. 

'•'  He  is  nearly  as  old  as  you  are,  Polly,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  fellows  in  the  world.  I  know  he's  not  your  eqv  nil 
in  education,  but  a  steadier,  better  fellow,  never  was." 

Mary  made  no  reply,  and  in  another  minute  the  two 
set  out  together  for  Varley.  In  spite  of  Ned's  confident 
assmance  that  he  wouM  appease  Luke's  anger,  Mary  was 
frightened  when,  as  they  entei-ed  the  cottage,  she  saw 
Luke  standing  moodily  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  Oi  expected  this,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep  bitterness. 
"  Oi  were  a  fool  vor  to  think  as  you  war  different  to  other 
gals,  and  that  you  would  give  up  your  own  wishes  to 
your  feyther's." 

"  Oh, feyther!"  Polly  cried,  "dont  speak  so  to  me.  Beat 
me  if  you  like,  I  deserve  to  be  beaten,  but  don't  speak  to 
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me  like  that.  I  am  ready  to  go  anywhere  you  like,  and 
to  be  a  good  daughter  to  you;  forgive  me  for  this  once 
disobeying  you." 

"  Luke,  old  friend,"  Ned  said  earnestly,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  cropper's  shoulder,  "don't  be  angry  with  Polly,  she 
has  done  me  a  great  service.  I  have  learned  the  truth, 
and  know  what  you  meant  now  by  a  life  for  a  life.  You 
were  going  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  me.  You  were  going 
to  take  upon  yourself  a  crime  which  you  never  com- 
mitted, to  clear  me.  You  v.ent  to  York  to  declare  your- 
self the  murderer  of  Mulready,  in  case  I  had  been  found 
guilty  You  were  going  to  emigrate  to  America  to  send 
home  a  written  confession." 

"Who  says  as  how  oi  didn't  kill  Foxey?"  Luke  said 
doggedly.  "If  oi  choose  to  give  myself  oop  now  who  is  to 
gainsay  me?" 

"Mary  and  Bill  can  both  gainsay  you,"  Ned  said. 
"They  can  prove  that  you  did  not  stir  out  of  the  house 
that  night.  Come,  Luke,  it's  of  no  use  I  feel  with  all  my 
heart  grateful  to  you  for  the  sacrifice  you  were  willing  to 
make  for  me.  I  thank  you  as  deeply  and  as  heartily  as  if 
you  had  made  it.  It  was  a  grand  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
you  must  not  be  vexed  with  Polly  that  she  has  prevented 
you  carrying  it  out.  It  would  have  made  me  very  un- 
happy had  she  not  done  so.  When  I  found  that  you  were 
gone  I  should  certainly  have  got  out  from  Bill  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  when  your  confession  came  home  I 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  prove  that  you  had  only 
made  it  to  screen  me.     Besides,  I  cannot  spare  you.     I 
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eyes  just  a  little  sooner  than  they  wtnild  otherwise  liavi' 
been,  to  the  sacritiee  you  wanted  to  make  for  me.' 

Luke,  wdio  was  sorely  .shaken  by  Mary's  pitiful  siA'^ 
could  resist  no  longer,  but  opened  his  arms,  and  the  giil 
ran  into  them 

"There,  there,"  he  said,  "doan't  ee  go  on  a  cryinijf,  girl 
thou  hasn't  done  no  wrong,  vor  indeed  it  must  have 
seemed  to  thee  Hying  in  the  face  of  natur  to  go  awni 
wi'out  saying  goo(l-b3'e  to  Mai.ster  Ned.  Well,  sir,  oi  I" 
main  sorry  as  it  has  turned  out  so.  Oi  shoidd  ha'  loik "i 
to  ha'  cleared  thee;  but  if  thou  won't  have  it  oi  eaa.ut 
help  it.  Oi  think  thou  bcest  wrong,  but  thou  know'st  best. 

"  Never  mind,  Luke,  I  shall  be  cleared  in  time,  1  trust," 
Ned  said.  "  I  am  <;oing  down  to  the  mill  to-morrow  f»)r 
the  first  time,  and  shall  see  you  there.  You  have  done  me 
good,  Luke.  It  is  well,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  know  that  he 
has  such  a  friend  as  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A  LONELY   LIFE, 


HE  machinery  had  not  started  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mulready,  the  foreman  having  received 
several  letters  threatenincj  his  life  if  he  ven- 
tured  to  use  the  new  macliinery;  and  the 
works  had  therefore  been  carried  on  on  their  old  basis 
until  something  was  settled  as  to  their  future  management. 
The  first  few  days  after  his  return  Ned  spent  his  time 
in  going  carefully  through  the  books  with  the  clerk,  and 
in  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  finan- 
cial part  of  the  business.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Porson, 
who  came  every  evening  to  the  house,  and  went  through 
the  accounts  with  him.  The  foreman  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  different  rooms  were  asked  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  reduce  expenses 
in  any  way,  but  they  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  this 
could  not  be  done.  The  pay  was  at  present  lower  than 
in  any  other  mill  in  the  '^Hstrict,  and  every  item  of  ex- 
penditure had  been  kept  down  by  Mr.  Mulready  to  the 
lowest  point. 
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"  It  is  cloar,"  N^l  sui.l  ut  last.,  "  tliat  il'  tli.  mill  is  uAv 
kopt  on  wu  must  uso  the  now  iimoliint'ry.     I  nvu^  iilVai'l 
it  would  be  so,  for  In-  would  never  have  taken  to  it  ami 
risked  his  life  unless  it  had  been  absolutely  mr.  ssury, 
I  don't   like  it,  for  I  have  stroiiLj  sympathies  witli  tlic 
men,  and  althoujLjlj  I  am  sure  that  in  the  lon«;  nm  tln' 
hands  will   benefit   by  the   inereased   traile,  it  t'ertninly 
causes  great  suflering  at  present.     So  if  it  had  heeii  i»ts- 
sible  I  would  gla«lly  have  let  the  new  machinery  stiiud 
idle  until  the  feeling  against  it  had  passed  away;  but  us 
I  see  that  the  mill  has  been  runnint;  at  a  loss  ever  siiiOL- 
prices  fell,  it  is  quite  char  that  we  must  use  it  at  once. " 

The  next  morning  Ned  called  the  forenum  into  his 
office  at  the  mill,  and  told  him  that  he  had  determined  to 
set  the  new  machinery  at  work  at  once. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  so,"  he  said,  "as  it  will 
considerably  reduce  the  nundier  of  hands  at  work;  bu  tk 
cannot  be  helped,  it  is  either  tliat  or  stopping  altogether, 
which  would  be  worse  still  for  the  men.  Be  as  careful  as 
you  can  in  turning  off  the  hands,  and  as  far  as  ])ossible 
retain  all  the  married  men  with  families.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  that  rule  is  young  Swinton,  who  is  to  be  kept 
on  whoever  goes," 

That  evening  Luke  Marner  called  at  the  house  to  see 
Ned. 

"  Be  it  true,  Maister  Ned,  as  the  voreman  says,  the  new 
machines  is  to  be  put  to  work?" 

"  It  is  true,  Luke,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  would  have 
avoided  it  if  possible;  but  I  have  gone  into  tlic  matter 
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with  Mr.  Person,  and  I  find  I  niust  either  do  that  or  shut 
up  the  mill  alto^'other,  which  would  be  a  good  deal  worse 
for  you  all.  Hand-work  cannot  compete  with  machinery, 
and  the  new  mac'  ines  will  face  a  dozen  yards  of  cloth 
while  a  cropper  is  doing  one,  and  will  do  it  much  better 
and  more  evenly." 

"  That  be  so,  surely,  and  it  hain't  no  use  my  saying" 
as  it  ain't,  and  it's  true  enough  what  you  says,  that  it's 
better  half  the  hands  should  be  bus}'  than  none;  but  those 
as  gets  the  sack  won't  s^e  it,  and  oi  fears  there  will  lie 
mischief.  Oi  don't  hold  with  the  Luddites,  but  oi  tell  ye 
the  men  be  getting  desperate,  and  oi  be  main  sure  as  there 
will  be  trouble  afore  long.  Your  loife  won't  be  safe, 
Maister  Ned." 

"  I  don't  hold  much  to  my  lite,"  Ned  laughed  bitterly, 
"so  the  Luddites  won't  be  able  to  frighten  me  there." 

"  I  suppose  thou  wilt  have  some  of  the  hands  to  sleep 
at  the  mill,  as  they  do  at  some  of  the  other  places.  If 
thou  wilt  get  arms  those  as  is  at  work  will  do  their  best 
to  defend  it.  Cartwright  has  got  a  dozen  or  more  sleep- 
inij  in  his  mill." 

"I  will  see  about  it,"  Ned  said,  "but  I  don't  think  I 
shall  do  that.  I  don't  want  any  men  to  get  killed  in 
defending  our  property." 

"  Then  they  will  burn  it,  thou  wilt  see  if  they  doan't." 
Luke  said  earnestly. 

"  I  hope  not,  Luke.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  prevent  it 
anyhow." 

"Oi  will  give  ee  warning  if  a  whisper  of  it  gets  to 
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nioi  ears,  you  may  bo  sure,  but  tbe  younn;  uns  dmn't  say 
much  to  us  oKl  hands,  who  bo  mostly  i>,U"'  tli<iii  aipl  in 
oour.se  they  will  say  less  now  it'  oi  be  out  nl  iliuso 
kept  on." 

"  Wo  mu-t  chance  it,  Luke,  V>ut  be  sure,  whatrvrr  1  do 
1  sha'n't  lot  the  mill  be  dostroyed  if  I  can  help  it. " 

And  so  on  the  Monday  following;  tlio  wator-wlu'<  1  was 
set  jToing  and  the  new  machinery  bopm  to  work,  llie 
number  of  hands  at  the  mill  was  reduced  by  nearly  nno- 
half,  while  the  amount  of  cloth  turned  out  each  w^ik 
was  quadrupled. 

The  machinery  had  all  the  latest  improvements,  anil 
was  excellently  arrani^ed.  Mr.  Mulready  had  thoroughly 
understood  his  business,  and  Ned  soon  .saw  that  the  pre- 
fits  under  the  new  system  of  working  would  be  fully  .h 
great  Jis  his  stopfatlvr  had  calculated. 

A  very  short   time  elapsed  before  threatening  let t  in 
began  to  come  in.     Ned  paitl  no  heed  totliem,but  quietly 
went  on  his  way.     The  danger  was,  however,  undoubteil 
The  attitude  of  the  Luddites  had   become  more  openly 
threatening.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding 
open  drilling  was  carriod  on. 

The  mills  at  Marsdon,  Woodbottom,  and  Ottewells  wore 
all  throatenod.  In  answer  to  the  appeals  of  the  mill- 
owners  the  number  of  troops  in  the  district  was  largol\- 
increased.  Lifantry  wore  stationed  in  Marsdon,  and  the 
10th  King's  Bays,  the  l.")th  Hussars,  and  the  Scots  rbe\s 
were  alternately  billeted  in  the  place.  The  roads  to 
Ottewells,  Woodbottom,  and  Lugards  jlill  were  patrolled 
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regularly,  and  the  whole  country  was  excited  and  alarmed 
by  constant  rumours  of  attacks  upon  the  mills. 

Ned  went  on  his  way  quietly,  asking  for  no  special 
protection  for  his  mill  or  person  seemingly  indiil'crent  to 
the  excitement  which  prevailed.  Except  to  the  workmen 
in  the  mill,  to  the  doctor,  and  Mr.  Porson  he  seldom  ex- 
changed a  word  with  anyone  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Simmonds  and  several  of  his  father's  old  friends 
had  on  his  return  made  advances  towards  him,  but  he 
had  resolutely  declined  to  meet  them.  Mr,  Porson  and 
the  doctor  had  remonstrated  with  him. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  he  replied.  "  They  congratulated  me  on 
my  acquittal,  but  I  can  tell  by  their  tones  that  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  thoroughly  believes  in  his  heart  that 
I  am  innocent." 

The  only  exception  which  Ned  made  was  Mr.  Cart- 
wright,  a  mill-owner  at  Liversedge.  He  had  been  slightly 
acquainted  with  Captain  Sankey;  and  one  day  soon  after 
Ned's  return  as  he  was  walking  aloniTj  the  street  oblivious, 
as  usual,  of  every  one  passing,  Mr.  Cartwright  came  up 
and  placing  himself  in  front  of  him,  said  heartily: 

"  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  Sankey,  on  your 
escape  from  this  rascally  business.  I  knew  that  your 
innocence  would  be  proved.  I  would  have  staked  my  life 
that  your  father's  son  never  had  any  hand  in  such  a  black 
affair  as  this.     I  am  heartily  glad." 

There  was  no  withstanding  the  frank  cordiality  of  the 
Yorkshireman's  mar'ner.  Ned's  reserve  melted  at  once 
before  it. 
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"  Thank  you  very  much,"  ho  said,  returning  tho  f(ra.sp 
of  his  hand;  "  but  I  am  ai'raid  tliat  tnoui,di  I  was  aciiuilted 
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day.     I  have  no  doubt  these  rascally  Luddites  aiv  ut  tho 
bottom  of  it.     And  now,  look  here,  young  fellow,  I  luar 
that  you  are  going  to  run  the  mill.     Of  course  you  can't 
know  nmch  about  it  yet.     N<  w  1  am  an  old  hainl  uml 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any  advice  in  my  power,  Imth 
for  your  own  .sake  and  for  that  of  your  gooil  father.     Now 
I  mean  what  I  say,  and  1  shall  be  hurt  if  you  refuse.     1  aiii 
in  here  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  my  road  taki  s  me 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  your  mill,  so  it  will  be  no 
trouble  to  me  to  come  round  for  ludf  an  hour  as  I  pass, 
and  give  you  a  few  hints  until  you  get  well  into  harness. 
There  are  dodges  in  our  trade,  you  know,  as  well  as  in  all 
others,  and  you  must  be  put  up  to  them  if  you  are  to  keej) 
up  in  the  race.     There  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  all,  and 
now  that  the  hands  are  all  bandinsj  themselves  ajjainst 
us,  we  mill-owners  must  .stand  together  too." 

Ned  at  once  accepted  the  friendly  offer,  and  two  or 
three  times  a  week  Mr.  Cartwright  came  round  to  the 
mill,  went  round  the  place  with  Ned,  and  gavf  liim  his 
advice  as  to  the  commercial  transactions.  Ned  found  this 
of  inestimable  benefit.     Mr.  Cartwright  was  ,ic(|uainte(l 
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with  all  the  buyers  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  was 
able  several  times  to  prevent  Ned  from  entering  into 
transactions  with  men  willing  to  take  advantaire  of  his 
inexperience. 

Sometimes  he  went  over  with  Mr.  Cartwrijrht  to  his 
mill  at  Liversedge  and  obtained  many  a  useful  hint  there 
as  to  the  management  of  his  business.  Only  in  the  matter 
of  having  some  of  his  hands  to  sleep  at  the  mill  Ned  de- 
clined to  act  on  the  advice  of  his  new  friend. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  am  determined  that  I  will  have  no 
lives  risked  in  the  defence  of  our  property.  It  has  cost 
us  dearly  enough  already." 

But  though  Ned  refused  to  have  any  of  his  hands  to 
sleep  at  the  mill,  he  had  a  bed  fitted  up  in  his  office,  and 
every  night  at  ten  o'clock,  after  Charlie  had  gone  to  bed, 
he  walked  out  to  the  mill  and  slept  there.  Heavy  shutters 
were  erected  to  all  the  lower  windows  and  bolls  were 
attached  to  these,  and  to  the  doors,  which  would  ring  at 
the  slijihtest  motion. 

A  cart  one  evening  arrived  from  Huddersfield  after  the 
hands  had  left  the  mill,  and  under  Ned's  direction  a 
number  of  small  barrels  were  carried  up  to  his  office. 

Although  three  months  had  now  elapsed  since  his  return 
home  he  had  never  once  seen  his  mother,  and  the  know- 
ledflfe  that  she  still  regarded  him  as  the  murderer  of  her 
husband  irreatlv  added  to  the  bitterness  of  his  life.  Of 
an  evening  after  Lucy  had  gone  to  bed  he  assisted  Charlie 
with  his  lessons,  and  also  worked  for  an  hour  with  Bill 
Swinton,  who  came  regularly  every  evening  to  be  taught. 
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'•  The  wind  is  very  high  to-night,"  Ned  said  one  even- 
ing as  the  cottage  shook  with  a  gust  which  swept  down 
from  the  moor. 

"Aye,  that  it  be,"  Luke  agreed;  "but  it  is  nowt  to  a 
storm  oi  saw  when  oi  war  a  young  chap  on  t'  coast!" 

"  I  did  not  not  know  you  had  ever  been  away  from 
Varley,"  Ned  said;  "tell  me  about  it,  Luke." 

"  Well,  it  coomcd  round  i'  this  way.  One  of  t'  chaps 
from  here  had  a  darter  who  had  married  and  gone  to 
live  nigh  t'  coast,  and  he  went  vor  a  week  to  see  her. 

"  Theero'd  been  a  storm  when  he  was  there,  and  he 
told  us  aboot  the  water  being  all  broke  up  into  fur- 
rowes,  vor  all  the  world  like  a  ploughed  field,  only  each 
ridge  wur  twice  as  high  as  one  of  our  houses,  and  they 
came  a  moving  along  as  fast  as  a  horse  could  gallop,  and 
when  they  hit  the  rocks  view  up  into  t'  air  as  hoigh  as 
the  steeple  o'  Marsden  church.  It  seemed  to  us  as  this 
must  be  a  lie,  and  there  war  a  lot  of  talk  oor  it,  and  at 
last  vour  on  us  made  up  our  moinds  as  we  would  go 
over  and  see  vor  ourselves. 

"  It  war  a  longer  tramp  nor  we  had  looked  vor,  and 
though  we  sometoimes  got  a  lift  i'  a  cart  we  was  all 
pretty  footsore  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
The  village  as  we  was  bound  for  stood  oop  on  t'  top  of 
a  flattish  hill,  one  side  of  which  seemed  to  ha'  been  cut 
away  by  a  knife,  and  when  you  got  to  the  edge  there 
you  were  a  standing  at  the  end  o'  the  world.  Oi  know 
when  we  got  thar  and  stooil  and  looked  out  from  the 
top  o'  that  wall  o'  rock  thar  warn't  a  word  among  us. 
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husband  coom  back  I'roui  sea  and  spoke  up  vor  us,  and 
that  made  things  better,  and  as  we  war  free  wi'  our 
money  the  fishermen  took  to  us  more  koindly. 

"  We  soon  found  as  the  water  warn't  always  smooth 
and  Hue  like  the  sky  as  we  had  seen  it  at  first.  The 
wind  coom  on  to  blow  the  vurst  night  as  we  war  thar, 
and  the  next  morning  the  water  war  all  tossinfj  aboot 
joost  as  Sally's  feyther  had  said,  though  not  so  high 
as  he  had  talked  on.  Still  the  wind  warn't  a  blow- 
ing much,  as  Sally  pointed  owt  to  us;  in  a  regular  storm 
it  would  be  a  difierent  sort  o'  thing  altogether.  We  said 
as  we  should  loike  to  see  one,  as  we  had  coom  all  that 
way  o'  purpose.  The  vorth  noight  arter  we  got  there 
Sally's  husband  said:  'You  be  a  going  vor  to  have  your 
wish;  the  wind  be  a  getting  up,  and  we  are  loike  to  have 
a  big  storm  on  the  const  to-morrow.'  And  so  it  war.  Oi 
can't  tell  you  what  it  war  loike,  oi've  tried  over  and 
over  again  to  tell  Polly,  but  no  words  as  oi  can  speak  can 
give  any  idee  of  it. 

"It  war  not  loike  anything  as  you  can  imagine.  Stand- 
ing down  on  the  shore  the  water  seemed  all  broke  up 
into  hills,  and  as  if  each  hill  was  a-trying  to  get  at  you, 
and  a-brcaking  itself  up  on  the  shore  wi'  a  roar  of  rage 
when  it  found  as  it  couldn't  reach  you.  The  noise  war  so 
great  as  you  couldn't  hear  a  man  standing  beside  you 
speak  to  you.  Not  when  he  hollooed.  One's  words  war 
blowed  away.  It  felt  somehow  as  if  one  war  having  a 
wrastle  wi'  a  million  wild  beastes.  They  tells  me  as  the 
ships  at  sea  sometoimes  floates  and  gets  through  a  storm 
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loike  that;  but  oi  donn't  believe  it,  and  shouldn't  it'  thev 
took  their  Bible  oatli  to  it,  it  baiant  in  reason. 

"  One  of  tliem  waves  would  ha'  broaked  llii^  cottajii 
up  loike  a  e_iiij:-.sliell.  C)i  do  believe-s  as  it  wnuM  ha' 
siiia>»hed  Marsdcn  church,  and  it  doan't  staml  to  nason 
as  a  ^hi[),  which  is  built,  they  tells  me,  of  wood  and  plank, 
would  stand  airin  waves  as  would  knock  doon  a  church. 
Arter  the  storm  oi  should  ha'  coom  back  next  morning, 
vor  I  felt  fairlv  frighted.  There  didn't  seem  no  saviniT 
as  to  what  t'  water  moioht  do  next  toime.  Wc  should 
ha'  <;one  there  and  then,  oidv  Sallv's  husband  t(dd  us  as  a 
ves.sel  war  expected  in  two  or  three  day.s  wi'  a  carm)  ot 
tubs  and  she  was  to  run  them  in  a  creek  a  few  niilc^ 
away. 

"  He  said  as  loike  as  not  there  moinht  be  a  foiudit  wi' 
the  othcers,  and  that  bciiii;  .so  we  naterally  made  up  our 
moinds  vor  to  stop  and  lend  un  a  hand.    One  niglil  ariti 
it  got  dark  we  st.-irted,  and  arter  a  tramp  of  two  or  thivf 
hours  cam'  to  the  place.      It  were  a  dark  noight,  and  how 
the  sliip  as  was  bringing  the  li([Uor  was  to  foind  ool  thr 
place  was  more  nor  oi  could  make  oot.     Jack  he  tritd  to 
explain  how  they  did  it,  but  oi  couldn't  make  head  nor 
tails  on  it  except  that  when  they  got  close  they  w.u   to 
show  a  loight  twice,  and  we  war  to  show  a  loight  twice 
if  it  war  all  roigl  t  for  landinjx. 

"  Oi  asked  what  had  becoom  of  the  revenue  men,  and 
was  told  as  a  false  letter  had  been  writ  saying  a  land- 
ing was  to  be  made  fifteen  mile  away.  We  went  voi- 
ward  to  a  place  whar  there  war  a  break  in  the  rock^ 
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and  a  sort  of  valloy  ran  down  to  the  sea.  Tliere  war  a 
lot  of  men  standing  aboot,  and  just  as  wo  cooni  up  thar 
war  a  move,  and  we  hears  as  the  loights  liad  been  sliown 
and  tlie  vessel  war  running  in  close.  Down  we  ijoes  wi' 
the  others,  and  soon  a  boat  coonis  ashore.  As  soon  as 
she  gets  close  the  men  runs  out  to  her;  the  sailors  hands 
out  barrels,  and  each  man  shoulders  one  and  trudges  oft'. 
We  does  the  same  and  takes  the  kegs  lip  to  t'  top,  whar 
carts  and  horses  was  waiting  for  'em.  Oi  went  oop  and 
down  three  toimes  and  began  to  think  as  there  war  moor 
hard  work  nor  fun  aboot  it.  Oi  war  a  goinjj  to  knock 
oft'  when  someone  says  as  one  more  trip  would  finish  the 
cargo,  so  down  oi  goes  again.  Just  when  oi  gets  to  t' 
bottom  there  war  a  great  shouting  oop  at  top.  '  They're 
just  too  late,' a  man  says;  'the  kegs  be  all  safe  away 
except  this  last  lot,'  for  the  horses  and  carts  had  gone 
oft  the  instant  as  they  got  their  loads.  '  Now  we  nmst 
run  for  it,  for  the  revenue  men  will  bo  as  savage  as  may 
be  when  they  voinds  as  they  be  too  late.'  'Where  be 
us  to  run?'  says  oi.  '  Keep  close  to  me,  oi  knows  the 
place,'  says  he. 

"  So  we  runs  down  and  voinds  as  they  had  tumbled 
the  bar'ls  into  t'  boat  again,  and  t'  nien  war  just  pusliing 
her  oft'  when  there  war  a  shout  close  to  us.  '  Shove, 
shove!'  shouts  the  men,  and  oi  runs  into  t'  water  loike  t' 
rest  and  shooved.  Then  a  lot  o'  men  run  up  shouting, 
'Stop!  in  the  king's  name!'  and  began  vor  to  lire  pistols. 

"  Nateral  oi  wasn't  aL;oing  to  be  fired  at  for  nowt,  so 
oi  clutches  moi  stick  and  goes  at  'em  wi'  the  rest,  keeping 
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close   to  t'  clivp  JUS   told   mo   iis  lie  kiirw   tin*  rdoiitry, 
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as  hard  as  oi  could  artcr  him.     Hi'  kct'ps  strniulit  aloiii; 
at  t'  cd^'o  o'  t'  water.     It  war  soft  rowiiiijj  nt  lii-t,  \nv  ( 
place  war  as  tlat  as  a  tahlc,  hut  artcr  riiimin^j;  mt  a  iVw 
minutes  lie  savs, 'Look  owtl'     Oi   didn't  know  what,  to 
look  owt  vor,  and  down  oi  ^oes  plump  into  t'  watn.    Nor 
all  at  once  we  had  coomed  upon  a  lot  o'  rocks  imim  it<1 
wi'  a  sort  of  slimy  stutl",  and   vso  slippery  as  you  cnuld 
scarce  keep  a  footing  on  'cm.     Oi  j)icks  myself  up  and 
vollers  him.     l^v  this  toime,  Maister,  oi   war  lii'u'ilinino; 
vor  to  think  as  there  warn't  so  mooch  vun  as  oi  liad  ex- 
pected  in  this  koind  o'  hiisincss.     Oi  had  hecu  wnilsiii^ 
two  hours  loike  a  nit^-'cr  a-carrvinjx  tubs.     Oi  had  had 
moi  ear  pretty  nigh  cut  otl",  and  it  smarted  wi'  the  >alt 
water  awful.     Oi   war  wet   from   head   to  foot  and  Iiad 
knocked  the  skin  otl"  moi  hands  and   knees  when  oi  wiiit 
down.     However  there  warn't  no  toime  vor  to  eruinMc. 
Oi  vollers  him  till  we  gets  to  t'  foot  o'  t'  rocks,  and  wo 
keeps  along  'em  vor  ahoot  half  a  milo. 

"  The  water  here  coond)ed  close  oop  to  t'  rocks,  and 
presently  we  war  a  walking  through  it.  '  Be'st  a  goini 
vor  to  drown  us  all?'  says  oi.  '  We  are  jest  there,'  says  hf. 
'Ten  minutes  later  wo  couldn't  ha'  <'-ot  alon'^'  T'  wat  ■;■  war 
a-getting  deeper  and  deeper,  and  t'  loomps  of  water  cooiiis 
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along  and  well-nigh  took  me  off  my  feet.  Oi  was  aboot 
to  turn  buck,  vor  it  war  better,  thinks  oi,  to  be  took  by 
t*  king's  men  than  to  be  tlroonded,  when  he  says,  'Hero 
we  be.'  He  chmbs  oop  t'  rocks  and  oi  follows  him.  Arter 
climbing  a  short  way  he  c(joms  to  a  hole  i'  rocks,  joost 
big  enough  vor  to  .sijueeze  through,  but  once  inside  it 
opened  out  into  a  big  cave.  A  chap  had  struck  a  loight, 
and  there  war  ten  or  twelve  more  on  us  thar.  '  We  had 
better  wait  another  five  minutes,'  says  one,  '  to  see  if  any 
more  cooms  along.     Arter  that  the  tide  ull  be  too  hiiih.' 

"We  waits,  but  no  one  else  cooms;  me  and  uioi  mate  war 
t'  last.  Then  we  goes  to  t'  back  of  the  cave,  whar  *t 
rock  sloped  down  lower  and  lower  till  we  had  to  crawl 
along  one  arter  t'otlier  pretty  nigh  on  our  stomachs,  like 
raats  going  into  a  hole.  Oi  wonders  whar  on  aarth  we 
war  agoing,  till  at  last  oi  found  sudden  as  oi  could  stand 
oopright.  Then  two  or  three  more  torclies  war  liglited, 
and  we  begins  to  climb  oop  some  steps  cut  i'  tlie  face  of  t' 
rock.  A  rope  had  been  fastened  alongside  to  hold  on  by, 
which  war  a  good  job  for  nu^,vor  oi  sliould  never  ha'  dared 
go  oop  wi'out  it,  vor  if  oi  had  missed  my  foot  there  warn't 
no  saying  how  far  oi  would  ha'  fallen  to  t'  bottom.  At 
last  the  man  avore  me  says,  'Here  we  be!'  and  grateful 
oi  was,  vor  what  wi'  the  crawling  and  the  climbing,  and 
the  funk  as  oi  was  in  o'  falling,  the  swaat  was  a-running 
down  me  loike  water.  The  torches  war  put  out,  and  in 
another  minute  we  pushes  through  some  bushes  and  then 
we  war  on  t'  top  of  the  cliff,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  back 
from  t'  edge,  and  doon  in  a  sort  of  hollow  all  covered 
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thickly  <■ .  er  wi'  Imslica.  We  stood  jind  llstriicl  vor  a 
luoinent,  Init  no  .sound  war  to  l»o  hoard.  Tin  u  ouc  on 
'em  says,  'We  ha'  done  vm  aAn.  Now  tliu  .scnn.r  us 
we  gets  otr  to  our  lionics  tlio  hotter.'  Looky  t'ur  me 
Jack  war  one  of  tlie  lot  as  had  cooui  uj)  thronuh  tlifciivu. 
'  Coom  alonij.  Ijuke/says  he,  'oi  be  {j^lad  thou  liast  uot  (nit 
of  it  all  loiglit.  We  must  put  our  hest  foot  foirUH'>i  td 
get  in  afore  day  breaks.'  So  we  sets  otf,  and  joost  afoit' 
niorniut:  we  y:ets  back  to  villa'jfe.  As  to  t'  other  two  t'non 
Varley,  they  never  coouj  baek  n^in.     <  )i   hecrd  as  1 
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all  as  war  cauulit  war  pressed  for  sen,  and  oi  exptet  tluv 
war  oot  in  a  ship  when  a  storm  coom  on,  when  in  oooim 
they  Would  be  drownde<!..  ( )i  started  next  day  vov  lionin 
and  from  that  day  to  this  oi  ha'  never  been  five  mil- 
away,  and  what's  more,  oi  ha'  never  ;^a-udi;ed  the  pi  in 
as  thev  asked  for  biandv.  It  nd  be  cheai)  if  it  cost  \<'i\. 
toiuies  as  much,.seeini;-  the  trouble  and  dauL^er  as  thnt-  1" 
in  gettini;  it  ashore,  to  .say  nothing  o'  carrying  it  acms 
the  sea." 

"That  was  an  adventure,  Luke,"  Ned  .said,  "and  } 
were  well  out  of  it.  1  had  no  idea  you  had  over  been 
engaged  in  defrauding  the  king's  revenue.  ]>ut  now  I 
nuist  be  oil".  I  .shall  make  .straight  acro.ss  for  the  mill 
without  going  into  Varley." 

One  night   Ned  had  as  usual   gone  to  the  mill,  ami 
having  carried  down  the  twelve  barrels  from  the  oHl 
and  placed  tlunn  in  a  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  princip 
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room  of  the  mill  he  retired  to  bed.     He  had  been  aslcj 
for  some  hours  when  he  was  awoke  by  the  faint  tingK 
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of  a  bell.  The  oflice  was  over  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  mill,  and  leaping  from  his  bed  he  threw  up  the  window 
and  looked  out.  The  nigh<-<  was  dark,  but  he  could  see  a 
crowd  of  at  least  two  hundred  men  gatliered  in  the  yard. 
As  the  window  was  heard  to  open  a  sudden  roar  bi'oke 
from  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  their  operations 
in  silence. 

"  There  he  be,  there's  the  young  fox;  burn  the  mill  over 
his  head.     Now  to  work,  lads,  burst  in  the  door." 

And  at  once  a  man  armed  with  a  mighty  sledge-hammet 
began  to  batter  at  the  door. 

Ned  tried  to  make  himself  heard,  but  his  voice  was  lost 
in  the  roar  without.  Throwing  on  some  clothes  he  ran 
rapidly  down-stairs  and  lighted  several  lamps  in  the 
machine-room.  Then  he  went  to  the  door,  which  was 
already  tottering  under  the  heavy  blows,  shot  back  some 
of  the  bolts,  and  then  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
pile  of  barrels  with  a  pi.stol  in  his  hand. 

In  another  moment  the  door  yielded  and  fell  with  a 
crash,  and  the  crowd  with  exultant  cheers  poured  in. 
They  paused  surprised  and  irresolute  at  seeing  Ned  stand- 
ing quiet  and  seemingly  indilierent  by  the  pile  of  barrels 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"Hold!"  he  said  in  a  quiet  clear  voice,  wdiich  sounded 
distinctly  over  the  tumult.  "Do  not  come  any  nearer, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  got  here,  lads  ?  This  is  powder.  If  you  doubt  it,  one 
of  you  can  come  forward  and  look  at  this  barrel  with  the 
head  out  by  my  side.     Now  I  have  only  got  to  fire  my 
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pistol  into  it  to  blow  the  mill,  and  you  with  it,  into  the 
Jiir,  and  I  mean  to  do  it.  Of  coiir.se  I  shall  uo  too;  hut 
some  of  von  with  Mack  masks  over  vour  faers,  who,  I 
suppose,  live  near  here,  may  know  something  about  \ur 
ami  may  know  that  my  life  is  not  so  pleasant  a  one  that 
I  value  it  in  tlie  sliujhtest.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  yon 
might  burn  the  mill  ami  me  with  it  without  my  lifting  a 
linger;  but  this  mill  is  the  property  of  my  mothei",  brotlui' 
and  sister.  Their  living  depends  upon  it,  and  I  am  going 
to  defend  it.  Let  one  of  you  stir  a  single  step  forward 
and  I  tire  this  pistol  into  this  barrel  beside  me."  And 
N,3d  held  the  pistol  over  the  open  barrel. 

A  dead  silence  of  astonishment  and  terror  luid  i'ailfii 
upon  the  crowd.  The  light  was  sutHcient  for  them  to  sec 
Ned's  pale  but  determined  face,  and  as  his  words  came 
out  cold  and  steady  there  was  not  one  who  doubted  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  blow  him- 
self and  them  into  the  air  if  necessary. 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  them  as  he  lowei'ed  the  pistol 
to  the  barrel  of  powder.  Then  in  wild  dismay  every  man 
threw  down  his  arms  and  Hed,  iostlino:  each  other  Hercelv 
to  make  their  escape  through  the  doorway  from  the  fate 
which  threatene<l  them.  In  a  few  seconds  the  place  was 
cleared  and  the  assailants  in  full  flight  across  the  country. 
Ned  laughed  contemptuously.  Then  with  some  difficulty 
he  lifted  the  broken  door  into  its  place,  put  some  ]»rops 
behind  it,  fetched  a  couple  of  blankets  from  his  bed,  and  lay 
down  near  the  powder,  and  there  slept  quietly  till  morning. 

Luke  and  Bill  Swinton  were  down  at  the  factory  an 
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hour  before  the  usual  time.  The  assailants  had  for  the 
most  part  come  over  from  Huddersfield,  but  many  of 
the  men  from  Varley  had  been  among  them.  The  terror 
which  Ned's  attitude  had  inspired  had  boen  so  great  that 
the  secret  was  less  well  kept  than  usual,  and  as  .soon  as 
people  were  astir  the  events  of  the  night  were  known  to 
most  in  the  village.  The  momeni.  the  news  reached  the  ears 
of  Luke  and  Bill  they  hurried  down  to  the  mill  without 
going  in  as  usual  for  their  mug  of  beer  and  bif^^  of  bread 
and  cheese  at  the  "  Brown  Cow." 

The  sifiht  of  the  shattered  door  at  once  told  them  that 
the  rumours  they  had  heard  were  well  fo"nded.  They 
knocked  loudly  upon  it. 

"Hullo!"  Ned  shouted,  rousing  himself  from  his  slum- 
bers; "who  is  there?  What  are  you  kicking  up  all  this 
row  about?" 

"  It's  oi,  Maister  Ned,  oi  and  Bill,  an  glad  oi  am  to  hear 
your  voice.     It's  true,  then,  they  haven't  hurt  thee?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  Ned  said  as  he  moved  the  supports 
of  the  door.     "  I  think  they  got  the  worst  of  it." 

"If  so  be  as  wha^  oi  ha'  heard  be  true  you  may  well 
say  that,  Maister  Ned.  Oi  hear  as  you  ha'  gived  'em  such 
a  fright  as  they  won't  get  over  in  a  hurry.  They  say  as 
you  was  a  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  gunpowder  up  to 
the  roof  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand." 

"Not  quite  so  terrible  as  that,  Luke;  but  the  effect 
would  have  been  the  same.  Those  twelve  barrels  of 
powder  you  see  there  would  have  blown  the  mill  and  all 
in  it  into  atoms." 
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"Lor,  Maister  Ned,"  Bill  said,  "where  didst  thou  get 
that  powder,  and  why  didn't  ^e  say  nowt  about  it?  Oi 
ha'  seen  it  up  in  the  office,  now  oi  tliinks  on  it.  Oi  won- 
dered what  tliem  barrels  piled  up  in  a  corner  and  covered 
over  wi'  sacking  could  be;  but  it  warn't  no  business  o' 
mine  to  ax." 

"  No,  Bill,  I  did  not  want  any  of  them  to  know  about 
it,  because  these  things  get  about,  and  half  the  effect  is 
lost  unless  they  come  as  a  surprise;  but  I  meant  to  do  it 
if  I  had  been  driven  to  it,  and  if  I  had,  King  Lud  would 
have  had  a  lesson  which  he  would  not  have  forijottpn  ir. 

..  .-Z^'^j'."  iVow,  Luke,  you  and  Bill  had  better  help  me 
carry  them  back  to  their  usual  place.  1  don  t  think  they 
are  likely  to  be  wanted  again." 

"That  they  won't  be,"  Luke  said  confidently;  "the 
Luddites  ull  never  come  near  this  mill  agin,  not  if  thou 
hast  twenty  toimes  as  many  machines.  They  ha'  got  a 
freight  they  won't  get  over.  They  told  me  as  how  some 
of  the  chaps  at  Varley  was  so  freighted  that  they  will  be 
a  long  toime  afore  they  gets  round.  Oi'll  go  and  ask 
to-night  how  that  Methurdy  chap,  the  blacksmith,  be  a 
feeling.  Oi  reakon  he's  at  the  bottom  on  it.  Dan<j  un 
for  a  mischievous  rogue!  Varley  would  ha'  been  quiet 
enough  without  him.  Oi  be  wrong  if  oi  sha'n't  see  him 
dangling  from  a  gibbet  one  of  these  days,  and  a  good 
riddance  too." 

The  powder  was  stowed  away  before  the  hands  began 
to  arrive,  all  full  of  wonder  and  curiosity.  They  learned 
little  at  the  mill,  however.     Nud  went  about  the  place  as 
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usual  with  an  unchanged  face,  and  the  hands  were  soon 
at  their  work;  but  many  during  the  day  wondered  how 
it  was  possible  that  their  quiet  and  silent  young  employer 
should  have  been  the  hero  of  the  despenite  act  of  which 
cN'cryone  had  heard  reports  more  or  less  exaggei'ated. 

A  lad  had  been  sent  over  to  Murs.len  the  first  thing  for 
some  carpenters,  and  by  nightfall  a  rough  but  strong  door 
had  been  hung  in  place  of  that  wdiich  had  been  shattered. 
By  the  next  day  rumour  had  carried  the  tale  all  over 
Marsden,  and  Ned  on  his  return  home  was  greeted  by 
Charlie  with: 

"  Wh}'-,  Ned,  thervi  is  all  sorts  of  talk  in  the  place  of  an 
attack  ujion  the  mill  the  night  before  last.  Why  didnl 
you  tell  me  about  it?" 

"Yes,  Master  Ned,"  Abijah  put  in,  "and  they  say  as 
you  blew  up  about  a  tliousand  of  them." 

"Yes,  Abijah,"  Ned  said  with  a  laugh,  "and  the  pieces 
haven't  come  down  yet." 

"  No!  but  really,  Ned,  what  is  it  all  about?" 

"There  is  not  inuch  to  tell  you,  Charlie.  The  Luddites 
came  and  broke  open  the  door.  I  had  got  several  barrels 
of  powder  there,  and  when  they  came  in  I  told  them  ii 
they  came  any  farther  I  should  blow  the  place  up.  IJiat 
put  them  in  a  funk,  and  they  all  bolted,  and  I  went  to 
sleep  again.     That's  the  wdiole  affair." 

"Oh!"  Charlie  said  in  a  dis{ij)pointed  voice,  for  this 
seemed  rather  tame  after  the  thrilling  reports  he  had  heard. 

"Then  you  didn't  blow  up  any  of  'em,  Maister  Ned," 
Abijah  said  doubtfully.  ^ 
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"  Not  a  man  jack,  Al»ijah.  You  see  I  could  not  very 
well  have  blown  them  up  without  jjjoing  up  mysclt'  too, 
so  I  thought  it  better  to  put  it  off  for  another  tinu." 
"They  are  very  wicked  bad  men,"  Lucy  said  gravely. 
"Not  so  very  wicked  and  bad,  Lucy.  You  see  tlicy 
are  almost  starving,  and  they  consider  that  the  ui'w  uui- 
chines  have  taken  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths,  wliicli 
is  true  enough.  Now  you  know  when  people  are  starving, 
and  have  not  bread  for  their  wives  and  children,  tliey  are 
apt  to  get  desperate.  If  I  were  to  see  you  starving,  and 
thought  that  somebody  or  something  was  keeping  the 
bread  out  of  your  mouth,  I  daresay  I  should  do  some- 
thing desperate." 

"  But  it  would  be  wrong  all  the  same,"  Lucy  said  don  I  it- 
fully. 

"Yes,  my  dear,  but  it  would  be  natural;  and  win  n 
human  nature  pulls  one  way,  and  what  is  right  pulls  the 
other,  the  hunian  nat»ne  generally  gets  the  best  of  it." 

Lucy  did  not  exactly  understand,  but  she  shook  her 
head  gravely  in  general  ciissent  to  Ned's  view. 

"  Why^  did  you  not  tell  us  when  you  came  home  to 
breakfast  yesterday?"  Charlie  asked. 

"  Because  I  thought  you  were  sure  to  hoar  sooner  oi- 
later.  I  saw  all  the  hands  in  the  mill  had  jxot  to  know 
about  it  souiehow  or  other,  and  I  was  sure  it  would  soon 
■  get  over  the  place;  and  1  would  rather  that  I  could  say, 
if  anyone  askivl  me,  tl--it  I  had  not  talked  about  it  to 
anyone,  and  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  absurd 
stories  which  had  got  about.     I  have  been  talked  about 
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enough  in  Marsden,  goodness  knows,  and  it  is  disgusting 
t]\r.\  u  t  as  1  should  think  they  must  be  getting  tired  of 
the  subject  here  is  something  fresh  for  them  to  begin  upon 


again. 


As  they  were  at  tea  the  servant  brought  in  a  note  which 
had  just  been  left  at  the  door.  It  was  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, saying  that  in  consequence  of  the  rumours  which 
were  current  in  the  town  he  sliould  be  glad  to  learn  from 
Ned  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  them,  and 
would  therefore  be  obliged  if  he  would  call  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  His  colleague  Mr.  Simmonds  would  be 
present. 

Ned  gave  an  exclamation  of  disgust  as  he  threw  down 
the  note. 

"Is  there  any  answer,  sir?"  the  servant  asked.  "The 
boy  said  he  was  to  wait." 

"  Tell  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Thompson  that  I  will  be  there 
at  eight  o'clock  ;  but  that — no,  that  will  do.  It  wouldn't 
be  civil,"  he  said  to  Charlie  as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
servant,  "to  say  that  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  let  my 
affairs  alone  and  look  to  his  own." 

When  Ned  reached  the  magistrates  at  the  appointed 
hour  he  found  that  the  inquiry  was  of  a  formal  character. 
Besides  the  two  justices  Major  Browne,  who  commanded 
the  troops  at  Marsden,  was  present;  and  the  justices'  clerk 
was  there  to  take  notes. 

Mr.  Simmonds  greeted  Ned  kindly,  Mr.  Thompson 
stiffly.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  from  the  ^.rst  been 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  lad  had  killed  his  stepfather. 
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that  if  they  came  any  farther  I  should  fire  my  pistol  into 
one  of  the  barrels,  the  head  of  which  I  had  knocked  out; 
and,  as  I  suppose  they  saw  that  I  meant  to  do  it,  they 
went  oft!     That  is  all  I  have  to  tell,  so  far  as  1  know." 

The  clerk's  pen  ran  swiftly  over  the  paper  as  Ned 
quietly  made  his  statement.  Then  there  was  a  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two. 

"  And  did  you  really  mean  to  carry  out  your  threat, 
Mr.  Sankey?" 

"  Certainly,"  Ned  said. 

"  But  you  would,  of  course,  have  been  killed  yourself." 

"  Naturall}'',"  Ned  said  drily;  "  but  that  would  have  been 
of  no  great  consequence  to  me  or  anyone  else.  As  the 
country  was  lately  about  to  take  my  life  at  its  own  ex- 
pense it  would  not  greatly  disapprove  of  my  doing  so  at 
my  own,  especially  as  the  lesson  to  the  Luddites  would 
have  been  so  wholesale  a  one  that  the  services  of  the  troops 
in  this  part  of  the  country  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  for  some  time." 

"Did  you  recognize  any  of  the  men  concerned?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  say  I  did  not,"  Ned  replied.  "  Some  of 
them  were  masked.  The  others  wei'e,  so  far  as  I  could 
see  among  such  a  crowd  of  faces  in  a  not  very  bright 
light,  all  strangers  to  me." 

"  And  you  w^ould  not  recognize  any  of  them  again  were 
you  to  see  them?" 

"  I  should  not,"  Ned  replied.  "  None  of  them  stood  out 
prominently  among  the  others." 

"  You  speak,  Mr.  Sankey,"  Mr.  Thompson  said,  "  as  if 
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affair,  as  indeec  this  story  he  has  just  told  us  shows,  I 
would  lay  my  Lfe  he  would  not  do  a  cowardly  one." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  Mr.  Siinmonds  said,  "though  I  own 
that  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  rid  myself  of  a  vague 
suspicion  that  he  was  guilty." 

"  And  I  believe  he  is  so  still,"  Mr,  Thompson  said.  "  To 
me  there  is  something  almost  devilish  about  that  lad's 
manner." 

"  His  manner  was  pleasant  enough,"  Mr.  Simmonds  said 
warmly,  "before  that  affair  of  Mulready.  He  was  as 
nice  a  lad  as  you  would  wish  to  see  till  his  mother  was 
fool  enough  to  get  engaged  to  that  man,  who,  by  the  way, 
I  never  liked.  No  wonder  his  manner  is  queer  now;  so 
would  yours  be,  or  mine,  if  we  were  tried  for  murder  and, 
though  acquitted,  knew  there  was  still  a  general  impres- 
sion of  our  guilt." 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,"  the  officer  said,  "  I  should  be  inclined 
to  shoot  myself.  You  are  wrong,  Mr.  Thompson,  take  my 
word  for  it.  That  young  fellow  never  committed  a  cow- 
ardly murder.  I  think  you  told  me,  Mr.  Simmonds,  that 
he  had  intended  to  go  into  the  army  had  it  not  been  for 
this  affair?  Well,  his  majesty  has  lost  a  good  officer,  for 
that  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  lead  a  forlorn 
hope  though  he  knew  the  breach  was  mined  in  a  dozen 
places.     It  is  a  pity,  a  terrible  pity!"     .    ^.  .,  .    ^   •  - 
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duct  at  the  mill  as  that  of  the  captain  of  a  pirate  ship, 
the  other  likcnerl  it  to  any  of  the  great  deeds  of  devotion 
told  in  history — the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  three 
hundred,  or  the  devotion  of  Mntius  Sca3Vola. 

Had  Ned  chosen  now  he  niiuht  have  irathered  round 
himself  a  strong  party  of  warm  adherents,  for  there  were 
many  who,  had  they  had  the  least  encouragement,  would 
have  been  glad  to  shake  him  by  the  hantl  and  to  show 
their  partisanship  openly  and  wurmly;  but  Ned  did  not 
choose.  The  doctor  and  Mr.  Porson  strongly  urged  upon 
him  that  he  should  show  some  sort  of  willingness  to  meet 
the  advances  which  many  were  anxious  to  make. 

"These  people  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  wrong,  Ned,  and  really  anxious  to  atone  as  far  as 
they  can  for  their  mistake  in  assuming  that  you  were 
guilty.  Now  is  your  time,  my  boy;  what  they  believe 
to-day  others  will  believe  to-morrow;  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  living  it  down.  I  always  said  it  would  come, 
but  I  hardly  ventured  to  hope  that  it  would  come  so  soon." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Porson;  I  would  if  I  could,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  others;  but  I  can't  talk,  and  smile,  and 
look  pleasant.  When  a  man  knows  that  his  mother  lying 
at  home  thinks  that  he  is  a  murderer  how  is  he  to  go 
about  like  other  people?" 

"  But  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,  Ned,  that 
your  mother  is  hardly  responsible  for  her  actions.  She 
has  never  been  a  very  reasonable  being,  and  is  less  so  than 
ever  at  present.  Make  an  et^brt,  my  boy,  and  mix  with 
othera     Show  yourself  at  the  cricket-match  next  week. 
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You  know  the  boys  arn  all  your  firm  champions,  ami  I 
warrant  that  half  the  people  there  will  Hock  roiiiul  yuu 
and  make  much  of  you  if  you  will  but  give  tiu'iu  the 
chance." 

Hut  Ned  could  not,  and  did  not,  but  went  on  his  way 
as  before,  liviiiif  as  if  Marsden  had  no  existence  for  him, 
intent  upon  his  work  at  the  mill,  and  unbending  only 
when  at  home  with  his  brother  and  sister. 

His  new  friend,  Cartwright,  was,  of  course,  one  of  the 
first  to  couLjratulate  him  on  the  escape  the  mill  had  had 
of  destruction. 

"  I  was  wondering  what  you  would  do  if  they  came," 
he  said,  "and  was  inclined  to  think  you  were  a  fool  for 
not  following  my  example  and  having  some  of  your 
hands  to  sleej)  at  the  mill.  Your  plan  was  best,  I  aiii 
ready  to  allow;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  best  for  anyone  who 
was  ready  to  carr}'  out  his  threat  if  driven  to  it.  1 
shouldn't  be,  I  tell  you  fairly.  If  the  mill  is  attacked  I 
shall  tight  and  shall  take  my  chance  of  being  shot,  but 
I  could  not  blow  my.self  up  in  cold  blood." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  could  have  done  so  either  in  the  oM 
times,"  Ned  said  with  a  faint  smile.  "  My  blood  used  to 
be  hot  enough,  a  good  deal  too  hot,  but  I  don't  think 
anything  could  get  it  up  to  boiling  point  now,  so  you  see 
if  this  thing  had  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  have  been  in 
cold  blood." 

"By  the  way,  Sankey,  I  wish  you  would  come  over 
one  day  next  week  and  dine  with  me;  there  will  be  no 
one  else  there  except  my  daughter." 
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Ned  hastily  muttered  an  excuse. 

"Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense!"  Mr.  Cartwright  said  good- 
humouredly;  "you  are  not  afraid  of  me,  and  you  needn't 
be  afraid  of  my  daughter.  She  is  only  a  child  of  Hfteen, 
and  of  course  takes  you  at  my  estimate,  and  is  disposed 
to  regard  you  as  a  remarkable  mixture  of  the  martyr  and 
the  hero,  and  to  admire  you  accordingly.  Pooh,  pooh,  la<l  1 
you  can't  be  living  like  a  hermit  all  your  life;  and  at  any- 
rate  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to  have  but  a  few  friends 
you  must  be  all  the  closer  and  more  intimate  with  them. 
I  know  you  dini'  with  Porson  and  Green,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  let  you  keep  me  at  arm's-length;  you  must  come, 
or  else  I  shall  be  seriously  otiended." 

So  Ned  had  no  resource  left  him,  and  had  to  const  nt 
to  dine  at  Liversedge.  Once  there  he  often  repeated  the 
visit.  With  the  kind  and  hearty  manufacturer  he  was 
perfectly  at  home,  and  although  at  first  he  was  uncom- 
fortable with  his  daughter  he  gradually  became  at  his  ease 
with  her,  especially  after  she  had  driven  over  with  her 
father  to  make  friends  with  Lucy,  and,  again,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  to  carry  her  away  for  a  week's  visit  at  Livers- 
edge.  For  this  Ned  was  really  grateful.  Lucy's  life  had 
been  a  very  dull  one.  She  had  no  friends  of  her  own  age 
in  Marsden,  for  naturally  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Mulready's 
death  all  intimacy  with  the  few  acquaintances  they  had 
in  the  place  had  been  broken  off,  for  few  cared  that  their 
children  should  associate  with  a  family  among  whom  such 
a  terrible  ti'agedy  had  taken  place. 

Charlie  was  better  ofi',  for  he  had  his  friends  at  school, 
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and  the  boys  at  Porson's  believed  in  Ned's  innocence  as 
a  point  of  honour.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have 
been  something  like  a  reflectioii  upon  tlie  whole  school 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  first  boy  being  a  niurdoier; 
in  the  second,  Ned  had  boen  ^^enerally  popular  ainoiii; 
them,  he  was  their  best  cricketer,  the  life  and  soul  ot 
all  their  games,  n«  ver  bullying  himself  and  putting  down 
all  bullying  among  others  'vith  a  strong  hand.  Tluii 
championship  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  friendsliiii 
for  Charlie;  and  at  the  midsummer  following  Mr.  Alul- 
ready's  death  he  had  r'i'ceived  invitations  from  many  ol 
them  to  stay  with  them  during  the  holidays,  and  lind 
indeed  spent  that  time  on  a  series  of  short  visits  ainoiiL; 
them. 

He  himself  would,  had  he  had  his  choice,  have  roinaint  1 
at  home  with  Ned,  for  he  know  how  lonelv  his  brother  s 
life  wa.s,  and  that  his  oidy  pleasure  consisted  in  the  quiet 
evenings;  but  Ned  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"You  must  go,  Charlie,  both  for  your  sake  and  my 
owa  The  change  will  do  you  good;  and  if  you  were  to 
stop  at  home  and  refuse  to  go  out  people  would  say  that 
you  were  asliamed  to  be  seen,  and  that  you  were  crushed 
down  with  the  weight  of  my  guilt.  You  have  got  to 
keep  up  the  honour  of  the  family  now,  Charlie;  1  have 
proved  a  failure."  \ 

It  was  September  now,  and  six  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Mulready.  The  getting  in  of  the 
harvest  had  made  no  dillerence  in  the  price  of  food,  the 
general  distress  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  the  people  shook 
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their  heads  and  said  that  there  would  be  bad  doings  when 
the  winter  with  ito  long  nights  was  at  hand. 

The  mill  was  flourishing  under  its  new  management. 
The  goods  turned  out  by  the  new  machinery  were  ot 
excellent  quality  and  finish,  and  Ned  had  more  orders  on 
hand  than  he  could  execute.  The  profits  were  large,  the 
hands  well  paid  and  contented.  Ned  had-  begged  Dr. 
Green  and  the  other  trustee  of  his  mother's  property  to 
allow  him  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  the  profits  to 
assist,  during  the  hard  time  of  winter,  the  numerous 
hands  in  Varley  and  other  villages  round  Marsden  who 
were  out  of  employment;  but  the  trustees  said  they  were 
unable  to  permit  this.  Mrs.  Mulready  absolutely  refused 
to  hear  anything  about  the  mill  or  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tions connected  with  money,  therefore  they  had  no  re- 
source but  to  allow  the  profits,  after  deducting  all  expenses 
of  living,  to  accumulate  until,  at  anyrate,  Lucy,  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  came  of  age. 

Ned,  however,  was  not  to  be  easily  thwarted,  and  he 
quietly  reverted  to  the  old  method  of  giving  out  a  large 
quantity  of  work  to  the  men  to  be  performed  by  the 
hand-looms  in  their  own  cottages,  while  still  keeping  his 
new  machinery  fully  employed.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
clear  loss  upon  every  yard  of  cloth  so  made,  as  it  had,  of 
course,  to  be  sold  at  the  lower  prices  which  machinery 
had  brought  about;  still  tho  profits  from  the  mill  itself 
were  large  enough  to  bear  the  drain,  and  means  of  sup- 
port would  be  gi'  en  to  a  large  number  of  families  through- 
out the  winter.     Ned  told  Dr.  Green  what  he  had  done. 
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"  You  see,  doctor,"  he  saiii,  "  thi^  is  altogether  beyond 
your  province.  You  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  appointed  mo,  as 
the  senior  representative  of  the  family,  to  manage  the  mill. 
Of  course  I  can  manage  it  in  my  own  v;ay,  and  as  lung 
as  the  profits  are  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  the  position  wc 
have  hitherto  occupied  I  don't  see  tliat  you  have  any 
reason  to  grumble." 

"  You  are  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  Ned,"  the  doctor  said 
smiling;  "  but  I  am  glad  enough  to  let  you  have  your 
way  so  long  as  it  is  net  clearly  my  duty  to  thwart  you . 
and  indeed  1  don't  know  how  those  poor  people  at  Varley 
and  at  some  of  the  other  villages  would  get  through 
the  winter  without  some  such  help." 

"  I  am  very  glad  I  hit  upon  the  plan.  I  got  Luke ' 
Marner  to  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  men  who  had  families 
depending  upon  them;  but  indeed  I  find  that  I  have  been 
able  to  set  pre^^ty  nearly  all  the  looms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  work,  and  of  course  that  will  give  employment 
to  the  spinners  and  croppers.  I  have  uiade  a  close  calcu- 
lation, and  find  that  with  the  profit  the  mill  is  making  I 
shall  just  be  able  to  clear  our  household  expenses  this 
winter,  after  selling  at  a  loss  all  the  cloth  that  can  be 
made  in  the  looms  round." 

"  At  any  rate,  Ned,"  the  doctor  said,  "your  plan  will  bf 
a  relief  to  me  in  one  way.  Hitherto  I  have  never  gone 
to  bed  at  night  without  an  expectation  of  being  awakened 
with  the  news  that  you  have  been  shot  on  your  way  out 
to  the  mill  at  night  The  fellows  you  frightened  away 
last  month  must  have  a  strong  grudge  against  you  in 
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addition  to  their  enmity  against  you  as  an  employer. 
You  will  be  safe  enough  in  future,  and  can  leave  the  mill 
to  take  care  of  itself  at  night  if  you  like.  You  will  have 
the  blessings  of  all  the  poor  fellows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  may  henceforth  go  where  you  will  by  night  or 
day  without  the  slightest  risk  of  danger." 

"You  are  right,  no  doubt,"  Ned  said,  "though  that 
did  not  enter  my  mind.  When  I  took  the  step  my  only 
fear  was  that  by  helping  them  for  a  time  I  might  be 
injuring  them  in  the  future.  Hand-weaving,  spinning, 
and  cropping  are  docuied.  Nothing  can  save  them,  and 
the  sooner  the  men  learn  this  and  take  to  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  the  better.  Still  the  prices  that  1 
can  give  are  of  course  very  low,  just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  starvation,  and  we  must  hope  that  ere  long  new 
mills  will  be  erected  in  which  the  present  hand-workers 
will  gradually  find  employment." 

Hardly  less  warm  than  the  satisfaction  that  the  an- 
nouncement that  Sankey  was  about  to  give  out  work  to 
all  the  hand-looms  excited  in  the  villages  round  Marsden, 
w^as  that  which  Abijah  felt  at  the  news. 

Hitherto  she  had  kept  to  herself  the  disapprobation 
which  she  felt  at  Ned's  using  the  new  machinery.  She 
had  seen  in  her  own  village  the  sufferings  that  had 
been  caused  by  the  change,  and  her  sympathies  were 
wholly  with  the  Luddites,  except  of  course  when  they 
attempted  anything  against  the  life  and  property  of  her 
boy.  Strong  in  the  prejudices  of  the  class  among  whom 
she  had  been  born  and  reared,  she  looked  upon  the  new 
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machinery  as  an  invention  of  the  evil  one  to  ruin  tin 
working-classes,  and  had  been  deeply  grieved  at  Nod's 
adoption  of  its  use.  Nothing  but  the  trouble  in  which 
he  was  could  have  compelled  her  to  keep  her  opinion  on 
the  subject  to  herself. 

"I  am  main  glad,  Maister  Ned.  I  b'lieve  now  as  we  may 
find  out  about  that  other  affair.  I  never  had  no  hope 
before,  it  warn't  likely  as  things  would  come  about  as 
you  wanted,  when  you  was  a-tiying  in  the  face  of  pro- 
vidence by  driving  poor  folks  to  starvation  with  them 
noisy  engines  of  yours ;  it  warn't  likely,  and  I  felt  as  it 
was  wrong  to  hope  for  it  I  said  my  praj'ers  every 
night,  but  it  wasn't  reasonable  to  expect  a  answer  as 
long  as  that  mill  was  a-grinding  men  to  powder." 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  as  bad  as  all  that,  Abijah.  In 
another  ten  years  there  will  be  twice  as  many  hands 
employed  as  ever  there  were,  and  there  is  no  saying  how 
large  the  trade  may  not  grow." 

Abijah  shook  her  head  as  if  to  imply  her  belief  that 
an  enlargement  of  trade  by  means  of  these  new  machines 
would  be  clearly  flying  in  the  face  of  providence.  How- 
ever she  was  too  pleased  at  the  news  that  hand-work 
was  to  be  resumed  in  the  district  to  care  about  arguing 
the  question.  Even  the  invalid  upstairs  took  a  feeble 
interest  in  the  matter,  when  Abijah  told  her  that  Master 
Ned  had  arranged  to  give  work  to  scores  of  starving 
people  through  the  winter. 

As  a  rule  Abijah  never  mentioned  his  name  to  her 
miatreoi,  for  it  waa  always  the  signal  for  a  flood  of  tears, 
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and  caused  an  excitement  and  agitation  which  did  not 
calm  down  for  hours;  but  lately  she  had  noticed  that  her 
mistress  began  to  take  a  greater  iiiteiest  in  the  details 
she  gave  her  of  what  was  passing  outside.  She  spoke 
more  cheerfully  when  Lucy  brought  in  her  work  and 
sat  by  her  bedside,  and  she  had  even  exerted  herself 
sufficiently  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  and  lie  upon  the 
sofa  in  her  room.  It  was  Chai'lie  who,  full  of  the  news, 
had  rushed  in  to  tell  her  about  Ned's  defence  at  the  mill. 
She  had  made  no  comment  whatever,  but  her  face  had 
flushed  and  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  had  been  very 
silent  and  quiet  all  that  day.  Altogether  Abijah  thought 
that  she  was  mending,  and  Dr.  Green  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  • 

Although  the  setting  to  work  of  the  hand-looms  and 
spindles  relieved  the  dire  pressure  of  want  immediately 
about  Marsden,  in  other  parts  things  were  worse  than 
ever  that  winter,  and  the  military  were  kept  busy  by  the 
many  threatening  letters  which  were  received  by  the  mill- 
owners  from  King  Lud. 

One  day  Mr.  Cartwright  entered  Ned's  office  at  the 

mill. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Sankey?" 

"  No,  I  have  heard  no  news  in  particular," 

"  Horsfall  has  been  shot." 

"  You  don't  say  so!"  Ned  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  threatened  again  and  again.  He 
was  over  at  Huddersfield  yesterday  afternoon ;  he  started 
from  the  '  George '  on  his  way  back  at  half-past  live.     It 
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seems  that  his  friend  Eastwood  of  Slaithwaite.  knowins: 
how  often  his  life  had  been  threatened,  ottered  to  ride 
back  with  hiui,  and  though  Horsi'all  laughed  at  the  oiler 
and  rode  off  alone,  Eastwood  had  his  horse  saddled  and 
rode  after  him,  but  unfortunately  did  not  overtake  him. 

"  About  six  o'clock  Horsfall  pulled  up  his  horse  at  the 
Warren-house  Inn  at  Crossland  Moor.  There  he  gave  a 
glass  of  liquor  to  two  of  his  old  work-people  who  hap- 
pened to  be  outside,  drank  a  glass  of  rum  and  water  as 
he  sat  in  the  saddle,  and  then  rode  off.  A  farmer  mimed 
Parr  was  riding  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  behind 
him.  As  Horsfall  came  abreast  of  a  plantation  Parr  no- 
ticed four  men  stooping  behind  a  wall,  and  then  saw  two 
puffs  of  smoke  shoot  out.  Horsfall's  horse  started  round 
at  the  flash,  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  saddle. 

"  Parr  galloped  up,  and  jumping  off  caught  him  as  he 
was  falling.  Horsfall  could  just  say  who  he  was  and 
ask  to  be  taken  to  his  brother's  house,  which  was  near 
at  hand.  There  were  lots  of  people  in  the  road,  for  it 
was  market-day  in  Huddersfield,  you  know,  and  the  folks 
were  on  their  way  home,  so  he  was  soon  put  in  a  cart 
and  taken  back  to  the  Warren-house.  It  was  found  that 
both  balls  had  struck  him,  one  in  the  right  side  and  one 
in  the  left  thigh.  I  hear  he  is  still  alive  this  morning, 
but  cannot  live  out  the  day." 

"  That  is  a  bad  business  indeed,"  Ned  said. 

"  It  is  indeed.  Horsfall  was  a  fine  £ron(>rous  hi<di- 
spirited  fellow,  but  he  was  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
Luddites,  whose  doings  he  was  always  denouncing  in  the 
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most  violent  way.  Whose  turn  will  it  be  next,  I  wonder? 
The  success  of  this  attempt  is  sure  to  encourage  them, 
and  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  some  more  bad  doings. 
Of  course  theio  will  be  a  reward  offered  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  murderers.  A  labourer  saw  them  as  they 
were  hurrying  away  from  the  plantation,  and  says  he 
should  know  them  again  if  he  saw  them;  but  these 
fellows  hang  together  so  that  i  doubt  if  we  shall  ever 
find  them  out." 

After  Mr.  Cartwright  had  gone  Ned  told  Luke  what 
had  happened.  "  I  hope,  Luke,  that  none  of  the  Varley 
people  have  had  a  hand  in  this  business?" 

"  Oi  hoape  not,"  Luke  said  slowly,  "  but  ther  bain't 
no  saying;  oi  hears  little  enough  of  what  be  going  on. 
Oi  was  never  much  in  the  way  of  hearing,  but  now  as  I 
am  head  of  the  room,  and  all  the  hands  here  are  known 
to  be  well  contented,  oi  hears  less  nor  ever.  Still 
matters  get  talked  over  at  the  '  Cow.'  Oi  hears  it  said 
as  many  of  the  lads  in  the  village  has  been  wishing  to 
leave  King  Lud  since  the  work  was  put  out,  but  they 
have  had  messages  as  how  any  man  turning  traitor 
would  be  put  out  of  the  way.  It's  been  somewhat  like 
that  from  the  first,  and  more  nor  half  of  them  as  has 
joined  has  done  so  because  they  was  afeard  to  stand  out. 
They  ain't  tried  to  put  the  screw  on  us  old  hands,  but 
most  of  the  young  uns  lias  been  forced  into  joining. 

"  Bill  has  had  a  hard  toime  of  it  to  stand  out.  He  has 
partly  managed  because  of  his  saying  as  how  he  has  been 
sich  good  friends  with  you  that  he  could  not  join  to  take 
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part  against  the  maistcrs;  part,  as  oi  hears,  because  his 
two  brotliers,  who  been  in  the  thick  of  it  from  the  first, 
has  stuck  up  agin  Bill  being  forced  into  it.  Oi  wish 
as  we  could  get  that  lilacksniith  out  of  t'  village;  he  bo 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  there's  nowt  would  please 
mc  more  than  to  Ix.-ar  a.s  the  constables  had  laid  their 
hands  on  him.  Oi  hoar  is  how  he  is  more  violent  than  ever 
at  tluit  meetinir-houso.  Of  course  he  never  mentions 
names  or  says  anything  direct,  but  he  holds  forth  agin 
traitors  as  falls  nway  after  putting  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  and  as  foj-sakes  the  cause  of  their  starving 
brethren  because  their  own  stomachs  is  full." 

"I  wish  we  could  &top  him,"  Ned  said  thoughtfully. 
"I  might  get  a  constal)le  sent  up  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings,  but  the  constal)les  here  are  too  well  known, 
and  if  you  were  to  get  one  from  another  place  the  sight 
of  a  stranger  there  would  be  so  unusual  that  it  would  put 
him  on  his  guard  at  once.  Besides,  as  you  say,  it  would 
be  very  diflicult  to  prove  that  his  exj)ressi(jns  api)iied  to 
the  Luddites,  although  e^'ery  one  nuiy  understaiKl  what 
he  means.  One  nuist  have  clear  evidence  in  suoh  a  case. 
However,  I  hope  we  shall  catch  him  tripping  one  of  those 
days.  These  are  the  fellows  who  ought  to  be  j  mislied, 
not  the  poor  ignorant  men  who  are  led  away  by  them." 

The  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect  v;ith  which  Ned 
was  regarded  by  the  workpeoi)le  of  his  district,  owing  to 
his  action  regarding  the  1  and-frames,  did  oomethlng  to- 
wards lightening  the  load  caused  by  the  suspicion  which 
still  rested  upon  him.   Although  he  still  avoided  all  inter- 
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course  with  those  of  his  own  station,  he  no  longer  felt 
the  pressure  so  acutely.  The  hard  set  expression  of  his 
face  softened  somewhat,  and  though  lie  was  still  strangely 
quiet  and  reserved  in  his  manner  towards  those  with 
whom  his  business  necessarily  brought  him  in  contact,  he 
no  longer  felt  absolutely  cut  oti"  from  the  rest  of  his  kind. 

Ned  had  continued  his  practice  of  occasionally  walking 
up  with  Bill  Swinton  to  Varley  on  his  way  to  the  mill. 
There  was  now  little  fear  of  an  attempt  upon  his  life  by 
the  hands  in  his  neighbourhood;  but  since  the  failure  on 
the  mill  he  had  incurred  the  special  enmity  of  the  men 
who  had  come  from  a  distance  on  that  occasion,  and  he 
knew  that  any  night  he  might  be  waylaid  and  shot  by 
them.  It  was  therefore  safer  to  go  round  by  Yarley  than 
by  the  direct  road.  One  evening  when  he  had  been  chat- 
ting rather  later  than  usual  at  Luke  Marner's,  Luke  said: 

"Oi  think  there's  something  i'  t'  wind.  Oi  heerd  at 
t'  Cow  this  evening  that  there  are  some  straangers  i'  the 
village.  They're  at  t'  Dog.  Oi  thinks  there's  soom  sort 
ov  a  council  there.  Oi  heers  as  they  be  from  Hudders- 
field,  which  be  the  headquarters  o'  General  Lud  in  this 
part.  However,  Maister,  oi  doan't  think  as  there's  any 
fear  of  another  attack  on  thy  mill ;  they  war  too  badly 
scaared  t'other  noight  vor  to  try  that  again," 

When  Ned  got  up  to  go  Bill  Swinton  as  usual  put  on 
hia  cap  to  accompany  him,  as  he  always  walked  across 
the  moor  with  him  until  they  came  to  the  path  leading 
down  to  the  back  of  the  mill,  this  being  the  road  taken 
by  the  hands  from  Varley  coming  and  going  from  work. 
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When  they  had  started  a  minute  or  two  George,  who  hail 
been  sitting  by  the  tire  listening  to  the  talk,  got  up  and 
stretched  himself  preparatory  to  going  to  bod,  and  said 
in  his  usual  slow  way: 

"  Oi  wonders  what  they  be  adoing  to-noight.  Twice 
while  ye  ha'  been  a-talking  oi  ha'  seen  a  chap  a-looking  in 
at  t'  window — " 

"Thou  hast!"  Luke  exclaimed,  starting  ip.  "Dang 
thee,  thou  young  fool!  Why  didn't  say  so  ai'ore?  Oi  will 
hcMde  thee  when  oi  comes  back  rarely!  Polly,  do  thou 
run  into  Gardiner's, and  Hoskings',  and  Burt's;  tell  'em  to 
cotch  up  a  stick  and  to  roon  for  their  loives  across  t'  moor 
towards  t'  mill.  And  do  thou,  Jarge,  roon  into  Sykes' 
and  Wilmot's  and  tell  'em  the  same;  and  be  quick  if 
thou  would  save  thy  skin.  Tell  'em  t'  maister  be  loike  to 
be  attacked." 

Catching  up  a  heavy  stick  Luke  hurried  off,  running 
into  two  cottages  near  and  brin<j:ing  on  two  i.iore  of  the 
mill  hands  with  him.  He  was  nofirly  across  the  moor 
when  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  shot.  Luke,  who  was 
running  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  gave  a  hoarse  cry  as  of 
one  who  luis  received  a  mortal  wound.  Two  shots  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession.  A  minute  later  Luke  was 
(lashing  down  the  hollow  through  which  the  path  ran 
down  from  the  moor.  Now  he  made  out  a  group  of 
moving  figures  and  heard  the  sounds  of  conflict.  His 
breath  was  coming  in  short  gr.sps,  his  teeth  wore  set; 
fast  as  he  was  running,  he  groaned  that  his  limbs  would 
carry  him  no  faster.     It  was  scarce  two  minutes  from 
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the  time  when  the  first  shot  was  fired,  but  it  seemed  ages 
to  him  before  he  dashed  into  the  group  of  men,  knocking 
down  two  by  the  impetus  of  his  rush.  He  was  but  just 
in  time.  A  figure  lay  prostrate  on  the  turf;  anotlier 
standing  over  him  had  just  been  beaten  to  his  knee.  But 
he  sprang  up  again  at  Luke's  onward  rush.  His  assail- 
ants .'or  a  moment  drew  back. 

"Thou'rt  joost  in  toime,  Luke,"  Bill  panted  out.  "Oi 
war  well-nigh  done." 

"Be  t' maister  shot?" 

"  No,  nowt  but  a  clip  wi'  a  stick." 

As  the  words  passed  between  them  the  assailants  again 
rushed  forward  with  curses  and  execrations  upon  those 
who  stood  between  them  and  their  victim. 

"Moind,  Luke,  they  ha  got  knoives!"  Bill  exclaimed. 
"Oi  ha'  got  more  nor  one  slash  already." 

Luke  and  Bill  fought  vigorously,  but  thoy  were  oyer- 
matched.  Anger  and  fear  for  Ned's  safety  nerved  Luke's 
arm,  the  weight  of  the  last  twenty  years  seemed  to 
drop  off  him,  and  he  felt  himself  again  the  sturdy  young 
cropper  who  could  hold  his  own  agamst  any  in  the 
village.  But  he  had  not  yet  got  back  his  breath,  and 
was  panting  heavily.  The  assailants,  six  in  number, 
were  active  and  vigorous  young  men;  and  Bill,  who  was 
streaming  with  blood  from  several  wounds,  could  only  fight 
on  the  defensive.  Luke  then  gave  a  short  cry  of  relief  as 
the  two  men  who  had  started  with  him,  but  whom  he 
had  left  behind  from  the  speed  which  his  intense  eager- 
ness had  given  him,  ran  up  but  a  short  minute  after  he 
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Aiid  himself  arrived  and  ranged  themselvea  by  him.  The 
assailants  hesitated  now. 

"  Ye'd  best  be  oil',"  Luke  said;  "  there  uU  be  a  score  uioix 
here  in  a  minute. " 

Witli  oaths  of  disappointment  and  rnge  the  assailants 
fell  back  and  were  about  to  umke  oti"  when  one  of  them 
exclainit'd: 

"  Ye  mu.st  carry  Tom  otT  wi'  thee.  It  ull  never  do  to 
lot  un  lay  here. 

The  men  gathered  round  a  dark  fiijfure  lying  a  fw 
Vards  awav.  Four  of  them  lifted  it  bv  the  hand.s  and  fi  tt, 
and  then  they  hurried  away  acro.ss  the  moor.  As  tli-  v 
did  so  Bill  Swinton  with  a  .si;;h  fell  across  Ned's  bodv. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  four  niore  men,  accouipanii'd 
by  George  and  Polly,  whose  anxiety  would  not  let  lur 
stay  l)L'liind,  hunied  up.  Luke  and  his  companions  had 
raised  Ned  and  Bill  into  a  s'tting  posture. 

"Are  they  killed,  feytheri''  Polly  cried  as  she  ran  up 
breathless  to  them. 

"  Noa,  lass;  oi  think  as  t'  maister  be  only  stunned,  atid 
Bill  ha'  fainted  from  loss  o'  blood.  But  oi  doan't  know 
how  bad  he  be  hurted  yet.  We  had  best  carry  'em  bark 
to  t'  house;  we  can't  see  to  do  nowt  here." 

"  Be.st  let  them  stay  here,  feyther,  till  we  can  stop  the 
bleeding.     Moving  would  .set  the  wounds  oti'  worse." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Polly.  Jarge,  do  thou  run 
l>ack  to  t'  house  as  hard  as  thou  canst  go.  Loight  t'  lan- 
terns and  bring  'em  along,  wi'  a  can  o'  cold  water." 

Although  the  boy  ran  to  the  village  and  back  at  the 
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top  of  his  speed  the  time  seemed  long  indeed  to  those 
who  were  waiting.  When  he  returned  they  set  to  work 
at  once  to  examine  the  injuries.  Sed  uj)[)c'ared  to  have 
received  but  one  blow.  The  blood  was  slowly  welling 
from  a  wound  at  the  back  of  his  head. 

"  That  war  m.iade  by  a  leaded  stick,  oi  guess,"  Luke 
said;  "it's  cut  througli  his  hat,  and  must  pretty  nigh  ha' 
cracked  his  skool.  One  of  you  bathe  un  wi'  the  water 
while  we  looks  arter  Bill." 

Polly  gave  an  exclamation  of  horror  as  the  light  fell 
upon  Bill  Swinton.  He  was  covered  with  blood.  A  clean 
cut  extended  from  the  top  of  the  ear  to  the  point  of  the 
chin,  another  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  breast,  while 
a  third  gash  behind  had  cut  through  to  the  bone  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 

"  Never  nioind  t'  water,  lass,"  Luke  said  as  Polly  with 
trembling  hands  was  about  to  wash  the  blood  from  the 
cut  on  the  face,  "  the  bluid  won't  do  un  no  harm,  thou 
must  stop  t'  bleeding." 

Polly  tore  three  or  four  long  strips  from  the  bottom  of 
her  dress.  While  she  was  doing  so  one  of  the  men  by 
Luke's  directions  took  the  lantern  and  gathered  some  short 
dry  moss  from  the  side  of  the  slope,  and  laid  it  in  a  ridge 
on  the  gaping  wound.  Then  Luke  with  Polly's  assistance 
tightly  bandaged  Bill's  head,  winding  the  strips  from  the 
back  of  the  head  round  to  the  chin,  and  again  across  the 
temples  and  jaw.  Luke  took  out  his  knife  and  cut  off 
the  coat  and  shirt  from  the  arms  and  shoulder,  and  in 
the  same  way  bandaged  up  the  other  two  wounds.    After 
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George  had  started  to  fetch  the  lantern, Luke  had  at  Polly's 
suijcrestion  sent  two  men  back  to  the  village,  and  those  had 
now  returned  with  doors  they  had  taken  oti'  the  hinges. 
When  Bill's  wounds  were  bandaged  he  and  Ned  were  placed 
on  the  doors,  Ned  giving  a  faint  groan  as  he  was  moved. 

"  That's  roight,"  Luke  said  encouragingly,  "  he  be 
a-cooming  round." 

Two  coats  were  M'rapped  up  and  placed  under  their 
heads,  and  they  were  then  lifted  and  carried  oif,  Polly 
hurrying  on  ahead  to  make  up  the  fire  and  get  hot  watt  r. 

"  Say  nowt  to  no  one,"  Luke  said  as  he  started.  "  Till 
t'  master  cooms  round  there  ain't  no  saying  what  he'd 
loike  done.     Maybe  he  won't  have  nowt  said  aboot  it." 

The  water  was  already  hot  when  the  party  reached  the 
cottage;  the  blood  was  carefully  washed  off  Ned's  hrml, 
and  a  great  «vrel!ing  with  an  ugly  gash  running  across 
was  shown.  Cold  water  was  dashed  in  his  face,  and  with 
a  gasp  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"  It  be  all  roight,  Maister  Ned,"  Luke  said  soothingly; 
"it  be  all  over  now,  and  you  be  among  vrier.ds.  Ye've  hud 
an  ugly  one  ou  the  back  o'  thy  head,  but  I  dowt  thou 
wilt  do  rarely  now." 

Ned  looked  round  vaguely,  then  a  look  of  intelligence 
came  into  his  face. 

"Where  is  Bill?"  he  asked. 

"He  be  hurted  sorely,  but  oi  think  it  be  only  loss  o'  blood, 
and  he  will  coom  round  again;  best  lie  still  a  few  minutes, 
maister,  thou  wilt  feel  better  then;  Polly  she  be  tending 
Bill." 
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In  a  few  minutes  Ned  was  able  to  sit  up;  a  drink  of 
cold  brandy  and  water  further  restored  him.  He  went 
to  the  bed  on  which  Bill  had  been  placed. 

"He's  not  dead?"  he  asked  with  a  gasp,  as  he  saw  the 
white  face  enveloped  in  bandages. 

"No,  sure-lie,"  Luke  replied  cheerfully;  "he  be  a  long 
way  from  dead  yet,oi  hoape,  though  he  be  badly  cut  about." 

"Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor?"  Ned  asked. 

"No!" 

"  Then  send  for  Dr.  Green  at  once,  and  tell  him  from 
me  to  come  up  here  instantly." 

Ned  sat  down  in  a  chair  for  a  few  minutes,  for  he  was 
still  dazed  and  stupid;  but  his  brain  was  gradually  clear- 
ing. Presently  he  looked  up  at  the  men  who  were  still 
standing  silently  near  the  door. 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  to  thank  vou  all 
for  saving  my  life,  but  at  present  I  do  not  know  how  it 
has  all  come  about.  I  will  see  you  to-morrow.  But  un- 
less it  has  already  got  known,  please  say  nothing  about 
this.  I  don't  want  it  talked  about — at  anyrate  until  we 
see  how  Bill  gets  on.  Now,  Luke,"  he  continued,  when  the 
men  had  gone,  "  tell  me  all  about  it.  My  brain  is  in  a 
whirl,  and  I  can  hardly  think." 

Luke  related  the  incidents  of  the  fight  and  the  flight 
of  the  assailants,  and  said  that  they  had  carried  off  a  dead 
man  with  them. 

Ned  sat  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  shot  one.  I  was  walking 
along  with  Bill  when  suddenly  a  gun  was  fired  from  a 
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bush  close  by;  then  a  number  of  men  jumped  up  and 
rushed  upon  us.  I  had  my  pistol,  and  had  just  time  to 
fire  two  shots.  I  saw  one  man  go  straight  down,  and 
then  they  were  upon  us.  They  sliouted  to  Bill  to  got 
out  of  the  way,  but  he  went  at  them  like  a  lion.  I  don  t 
think  any  of  the  others  had  guns;  at  anyrate  they  only 
attacked  us  with  sticks  and  knives.  I  fouoht  with  mv 
back  to  Bill  as  well  as  I  could,  and  we  were  keeping  tliein 
off,  till  suddenly  I  don't  remember  anv  more." 

"One  on  them  hit  ye  from  behind  wi"  a  loaded  stick," 
Luke  said,  "and  thou  must  ha'  gone  doon  like  a  felled  ox; 
then  oi  expects  as  Bill  stood  across  thee  and  kept  th(Mii 
off  as  well  as  he  could,  but  they  war  too  much  for  t'  Ind; 
beside  that  cut  on  the  head  he  ha'  one  on  t'  shoulder  and 
one  behind.  Oi  war  only  joost  in  toime,  another  quarter 
of  a  minute  and  they'd  ha'  got  their  knives  into  thee." 

"  Poor  old  Bill,"  Ned  said  sadly,  going  up  to  the  bedside 
and  laying  his  hand  on  the  unconscious  figure.  "  1  I'eai' 
you  have  given  your  life  to  save  one  of  little  value  to  my- 
self or  anyone  else." 

"Don't  say  that.  Master  Ned,"  Polly  said  softly;  "you 
cannot  say  what  your  life  may  be  as  yet,  and  if  so  be  that 
Bill  is  to  die,  and  God  grant  it  isn't  so,  he  himself  would  not 
think  his  life  thrown  away  if  it  were  given  to  save  yours." 

But  few  words  were  spoken  in  the  cottage  until  Dr 
Green  arriveu.  Ned's  head  was  aching  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down.  Polly  from  time  to  time  moistened 
Bill's  lips  with  a  few  drops  of  brandy.  George  had  been 
ordered  off  to  bed,  and  Luke  sat  ijazinn:  at  the  tire,  wishing 
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th.t  there  was  something  he  could  do.  At  last  the  doctor 
arrived;  the  messenger  had  told  him  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  he  had  come  provided  with  lint,  plaster,  and  bandages. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  he  asked  as  he  came  in,  "  have  you  been 
in  the  wars  again?" 

"  I  am  all  right,  doctor.  I  had  a  knock  on  the  head 
which  a  day  or  two  will  put  right;  but  I  fear  Bill  is  very 
seriously  hurt." 

The  doctor  at  once  set  to  to  examine  the  bandao-es. 

"  You  have  done  tkem  up  very  well,"  he  said  approv- 
ingly; "  but  the  blood  is  still  oozing  from  them.  I  must 
dress  them  afre.sh ;  get  me  plenty  of  hot  water,  Polly,  I 
have  brought  a  sponge  with  me.  Can  you  look  on  with- 
out faintinjr?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  faint,  sir,"  Polly  said  quietly; 
"  if  I  do,  feyther  will  take  my  place." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  wounds  were  washed, 
drawn  together,  and  bandaged.  There  was  but  little 
fresh  bleeding,  for  the  lad's  stock  of  life-blood  had  nearly 
all  flowed  away. 

"  A  very  near  case,"  the  doctor  said  critically;  "  as  close 
a  shave  as  ever  I  saw.  Had  that  wound  on  the  face  been 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearer  the  eyebrow  it  would  have 
severed  the  temporal  artery.  As  it  is  it  has  merely  laid 
open  the  jaw.  Neither  of  the  other  wounds  are  serious, 
though  they  might  very  well  have  been  fatal." 

"  Then  you  think  he  will  get  round,  doctor?"  Ned  asked 
in  a  low  tone. 

"Get  round!    Of  course  he  will,"  Dr.  Green  replied 
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cheerily.     "  Now  that  wo  have  <;ot  him  bound  up  we  will 
soon  bring  hiin  round.  It  is  only  a  question  of  loss  of  hlood. " 

"  Hullo!  this  will  never  do;"  lie  broke  oft'  as  Ned  sud- 
denly reeled  and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  luid 
not  Luke  cauirht  him.  "Pour  this  cordial  down  Swinton's 
throat,  Polly,  a  little  at  a  time,  and  lift  his  head  as  you 
do  it,  and  when  you  see  him  open  his  eyes,  put  a  pillow 
under  his  head;  but  don't  do  so  till  he  begins  to  eonu 
round.     Now  let  me  look  at  Ned's  head. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  tremendous  blow,  Luke,"  he  said 
seriously.  "  1  only  hope  it  hasn't  fractured  the  skull. 
However,  all  this  swelling  and  sutiusion  of  blood  is  a  good 
sign.  Give  me  that  hot  water.  I  shall  put  a  lancet  in  hcic 
and  get  it  to  bleed  freely.     That  will  be  a  relief  to  him.' 

While  he  was  doing  this  an  exclamation  of  pleasuie 
from  Polly  showed  that  Bill  was  showing  sign  of  returning 
to  life.    His  eyes  presently  opened.    Polly  bent  over  him. 

"  Lie  quiet,  Bill,  dear;  you  have  been  hurt,  but  the  doctoi- 
says  you  will  socm  be  well  again.  Yes:  Master  Ned  is  all 
right  too.    Don't  worry  your.self  about  him." 

An  hour  later  both  Wf;re  sleeping  quietly. 

"  They  will  .sleep  till  morning,"  Dr.  Green  said,  "  per- 
haps well  on  into  the  day;  it  is  no  use  my  waiting  any 
longer.     I  will  be  up  the  first  thing." 

So  he  drove  away,  while  Polly  took  her  work  and  sat 
down  to  watch  the  sleepers  during  the  night,  and  Luke, 
taking  his  stick  and  hat,  set  otl'  to  guard  the  mill  till  day- 
light. 

Ned  woke  first  just  as  daylight  was  breaking;  he  felt 
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stupid  and  heavy,  with  a  splitting  pain  in  his  head.  He 
tried  to  rise,  but  found  that  he  could  not  do  so.  He 
accordingly  told  George  to  go  down  in  an  hour's  time  to 
Marsden,  and  to  leave  a  message  at  the  house  saying  that 
he  was  detained  and  should  not  be  back  to  breakfast,  and 
that  probably  he  might  not  return  that  night.  The  doctor 
kept  his  head  enveloped  ia  wet  bandages  all  day,  and  he 
was  on  the  following  morning  able  to  go  down  to  Mars- 
den, although  still  terribly  pale  and  shaken.  His  appear- 
ance excited  the  liveliest  wonder  and  commiseration  on 
the  part  of  Charlie,  Lucy,  and  Abijah;  but  he  told  them 
that  he  had  had  an  accident,  and  had  got  a  nasty  knock 
on  the  back  of  his  head.  He  kept  his  room  for  a  day  or 
two;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  able  to  go  to  the 
mill  as  usual.  Bill  Swinton  was  longer  away,  but  broths 
and  jellies  soon  built  up  his  strength  again,  and  in  three 
weeks  he  was  able  to  resume  work,  although  it  was  long 
before  the  ugly  scar  on  his  face  was  healed. 

The  secret  was  well  kei)t,  and  although  in  time  the 
truth  of  the  affair  became  known  in  Varley  it  never 
reached  Marsden,  and  Ned  escajted  the  talk  and  com- 
ment which  it  would  have  excited  had  it  been  known, 
and,  what  was  worse,  the  official  inquiry  which  would 
have  followed.  The  Hudderstield  men  naturally  kept 
their  own  council.  They  had  hastily  buried  their  dead 
comrade  on  the  moor,  and  although  several  of  them  were 
so  severely  knocked  about  that  they  were  unable  to  go  to 
work  for  sopie  time,  no  rumour  of  the  affair  got  about 
outside  the  d^rcle  of  the  conspirators.      It  need  hardly 
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V>e  said  that  this  incident  drew  Ned  and  Bill  even  more 
closely  together  than  before,  and  that  the  former  hence- 
forth regarded  Bill  Swinton  in  the  light  of  a  brother. 

At  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays  Mr.  Person 
brouijht  home  a  mistress  to  the  school-house.  She  was  a 
bright  pleasant  woman,  and  having  heard  from  herhusband 
all  the  particulars  of  Ned's  case  she  did  her  best  to  maki- 
him  feel  that  she  fully  shared  in  her  husband's  welcome 
whenever  he  came  to  the  house,  and  although  .^ed  was 
some  little  time  in  accustoming  himself  to  the  presence  of 
one  whom  he  had  at  fu-st  rogardod  as  an  intruder  in  the 
little  circle  of  his  friends,  this  t'of^ling  wore  away  under 
the  influence  of  her  cordiality  and  kindness. 

"Is  it  not  shocking,"  she  said  to  her  husband  one  day, 
"to  think  that  for  nearly  a  year  that  poor  lad  should 
never  have  seen  his  own  mother,  though  she  is  in  the 
house  with  him,  still  worse  to  know  that  she  thinks  him 
a  murderer?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  good  if  1 
were  to  go  and  see  her,  and  tell  her  how  wicked  and 
wrong  her  conduct  is?" 

"No,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Por^on  said  smiling,  "I  don't  think 
that  course  would  be  at  all  likely  to  have  a  good  effect. 
Green  tells  me  that  he  is  sure  that  this  conviction  which 
she  has  of  Ned's  guilt  is  a  deep  and  terrible  grief  to  her. 
He  thinks  that,  weak  and  silly  as  she  is,  she  has  really  a 
strong  aflection  for  Ned,  as  well  as  for  her  other  children, 
and  it  is  because  this  is  so  that  she  feels  so  terribly  what 
she  believes  to  be  his  guilt.  She  suffers  in  her  way  just 
as  much,  or  more,  than  he  does  in  his.    He  has  his  business, 
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which  occupies  his  mind  and  prevents  him  from  brooding 
over  his  position;  besides,  the  knowledge  that  a  few  of  us 
arc  perfectly  convinced  of  his  innocence  enables  him  to 
hold  up.  She  has  no  distraction,  nothing  to  turn  her 
thoughts  from  this  fatal  subject. 

"(jlreen  says  she  has  several  times  asked  him  whether 
a  person  could  be  tried  twice  for  the  same  ottence,  after 
he  has  been  acquitted  the  first  time,  and  he  believes  that 
the  fear  is  ever  present  in  her  mind  that  some  fresh 
evidence  may  be  forthcoming  which  may  unmistakably 
bring:  the  omilt  home  to  him.  I  have  talked  it  over  with 
Ned  several  times,  and  he  now  takes  the  same  view  of  it 
as  I  do.  The  idea  of  his  guilt  has  become  a  sort  of  mono- 
mania vrith  her,  and  nothing  save  the  most  clear  and 
convincing  proof  of  his  innocence  wouhl  have  any  eiiect 
upon  her  mind.  If  that  is  ever  forthcoming  she  may  re- 
cover, and  the  two  maj'  be  brought  together  again.  At 
the  .same  time  I  thiidv  that  you  might  very  well  call  upon 
her,  introducing  yourself  by  saying  that  as  I  was  a  friend 
of  Captain  Sai: key's  and  of  her  son's  you  were  desirous 
of  making  her  ac([uaintauce,  especially  as  you  heard  that 
she  was  such  an  invalid.  8he  has  no  friends  whattver. 
She  was  never  a  very  popular  woman,  and  the  line 
everyone  knows  she  has  taken  in  reference  to  the  murder 
of  her  second  husband  has  set  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  inclined  to  be  kind,  against  her.  Other  people 
may  be  convinced  of  Ned's  guilt,  but  you  see  it  seems 
to  everyone  to  be  shocking  that  a  mother  should  take 
part  against  her  son." 
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Accordingly  IMrs.  Poison  called,  Qv\.  the  first  occasion 
when  she  ilid  so  Mrs.  Mulrcady  sent  down  to  say  that  slic 
was  sorry  she  conld  not  see  her,  but  that  the  stave  of  In  r 
health  d'd  not  permit  her  to  receive  visii(/rs. 

Mr  ;  '  so  ',  howe'.er,  wa.s  not  to  be  discouraged.  First 
ah'^  inKul*  friends  with  Lucy,  and  wdien  sin;  knew  that  the 
giri  V  i.s  sir  to  have  spoken  ])leasantly  of  her  to  her 
mother  she  oper.ed  a  C(n"respondence  with  Mrs.  Mulready. 
At  tirst  she  only  wrote  to  ask  that  Lucy  might  be  allowed 
to  come  and  spend  the  day  with  lur.  Her  next  letter  wns 
on  the  subject  of  Lucy's  music.  The  girl  had  long  gone 
to  a  day-school  kept  by  a  ladj'  in  Marsden,  but  her  music 
had  been  neglected,  and  Mrs.  Porson  wrote  to  say  thai 
she  found  that  Lucy  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  tluii 
having  been  herself  well  taught  she  should  be  happy  to 
give  her  lessons  twice  a  week,  and  that  if  Mrs.  Mulready 
felt  well  enough  to  see  her  she  would  like  to  liave  a  little 
chat  with  her  on  the  sul)ject. 

This  broke  the  ice.  Lucy's  backwardness  in  music 
had  long  been  a  grievance  with  her  mother,  who,  as  she 
lay  in  bed  and  listened  to  the  girl  practising  below  had 
fretted  over  the  thought  that  she  could  obtain  no  good 
teaclier  for  her  in  Marsden.  Mrs.  Porson's  offer  was  there- 
fore too  tempting  to  be  refused,  and  as  it  was  neces.sary 
to  appear  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  of  that  lady,  she 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  receive  her. 

The  meeting  went  off"  well.  Having  once  made  the 
effort  Mrs.  Mulready  found,  to  lier  surprise,  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  her  after  l)eing  cut  off  for  so  many  months 
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from  all  intercourse  with  the  w   rid,  except  such  as  she 
gained   tVoni  the  doctor,  her  two  children,  and  the  old 
ervant,  to  be  chatting  with  her  visitor,  who  exerted  her- 
self to  the  utmost  to  make  herself  aoreeable. 

The  talk  was  at  first  confined  to  the  ostensible  subject 
of  Mrs.  Porson's  visit;  but  after  that  wa'^  satisfactorily 
arranged  the  conversation  turned  to  M.,:sci>.  jand  the 
neighbourhood.  Many  people  had  calle  up*.  Mrs.  Por- 
son,  and  as  all  of  these  were  more  or  ^'  s  Irrown  to  Mrs. 
Mulready,  her  visitor  asked  her  many  iUfstions  con- 
cerning them,  and  the  invalid  was  so  ;  gossiping  cheer- 
fully over  the  family  histories  and  pei^onal  peculiarities 
of  her  neighbours. 

"You  have  done  me  a  world  of  good,"  she  said  when 
Mrs.  Porson  rose  to  leave.  "  I  never  see  anyone  but  the 
doctor,  and  he  is  the  worst  person  in  the  world  for  a 
gossip.  He  ought  to  know  e^ery thing,  but  somehow  he 
seems  to  know  nothing.  You  will  come  again,  won't  you  ? 
It  will  be  a  real  kindness,  and  you  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  my  daughter  that  it  quite  seems  to  me  as  if 
you  were  an  old  friend." 

And  so  the  visit  was  repeated;  but  not  too  often,  for 
Mrs.  Porson  knew  that  it  was  better  that  her  patient 
should  wait  and  long  for  her  coming,  and  now  that  the 
ice  w^as  once  broken,  Mrs.  Mulready  soon  came  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  oo  these  changes  in  her  monoto- 
xioas  existence. 

For  some  time  Ned's  name  was  never  mentioned  be- 
tween them.     Then  one  day  Mrs.  Porson,  in  a  careless 
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manner,  as  if  she  hnd  no  idea  whatever  of  the  statu  uf 
the  relations  between  niotlier  and  son,  nientionctl  tliiit 
Ned  had  been  at  their  liouse  the  previous  evening,  say- 
injj:  "My  hushand  luus  a  wondt-rfui  lii<in^'  and  res|»(rt  I'oi 
your  son;  tliey  are  tlie  j^n'atest  friends,  though  of  ct»ursc 
there  is  a  j^ood  <leal  of  ditl'erenee  in  a-ie  between  tiu'ui. 
I  don't  know  anyone  of  whom  John  tliinks  so  lii^hly." 

Mrs.  Mulready  turned  very  pale,  and  then  in  a  con- 
strained voice  said: 

"  Mr.  Porson  has  always  heen  very  kind  to  r.  ;,'  sons." 
Then  she  sighed  deeply  and  chauLjcd  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

"  Vour  wife  is  doing  my  patient  a  grcjit  deal  more  i;(m)(1 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  do,"  Dr.  (Incii  said  onr 
day  to  the  schoolmaster.  "She  has  ln'comc  (|uite  a  dif- 
ferent woman  in  the  last  five  or  six  woek.s.  She  is  always 
up  and  on  the  sofa  now  when  I  call,  and  I  notice  that 
she  begins  to  take  pains  with  her  dress  again;  and  tb '.t, 
you  know,  is  always  a  tirst-rate  sign  with  a  woman.  1 
think  .she  w».-.ld  be  able  to  go  down-stairs  again  snoti, 
were  it  not  for  her  feelini;  about  Ned.  She  would  not 
meet  him,  I  am  sure.  You  don't  sec  any  signs  of  a 
change  in  that  quarter,  I  .suppose?" 

"  No,"  Mr.s.  Por.son  replied.  "  The  la.st  time  I  nirntioiKMl 
his  name  .she  .said:  'My  son  is  a  most  unfortunate  yount; 
man,  and  the  .subject  pains  me  too  much  to  discuss. 
Therefore,  if  you  please,  Mr.s.  Porson,  1  would  ratliei 
leave  it  alone.'  So  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  my 
making  any  progress  there." 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 

THE  ATTACK  ON  CARTWRIGHT's  MILL. 

ED  still  slept  at  the  mill.  He  was  sure  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  a  renewal  of  tlie  attack  by 
the  workpeople  near,  but  an  assault  might  be 
again  organized  by  parties  from  a  distance. 
The  murder  of  Mr.  Horsfall  had  caused  greater  viirilance 
than  ever  among  the  military.  At  some  of  the  mills  the 
use  of  the  new  machinery  had  been  discontinued  and 
cropping  by  hand  resumed.  This  was  the  case  at  the 
mills  at  Ottewells  and  Bankbottom,  both  of  which  be- 
lonired  to  Messrs.  Abraham  &  John  Horsfall,  the  father 
and  uncle  of  the  murdered  man,  and  at  other  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Cartwright  and  some  of  the  other 
owners  still  continued  the  use  of  the  new  machi!iery. 

One  night  Ned  had  just  gone  to  bed  when  he  was 
startled  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  He  leapt  from  his 
bed.  He  hesitated  to  go  to  the  window,  as  it  was  likely 
enough  that  men  might  be  lying  in  wait  to  shoot  him 
when  he  appeared.  Seizing  his  pistols,  therefore,  he 
hurried  down  below.     A  continued  knocking  was  going 
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on  at  the  front  entrance.  It  was  not,  however,  the  noisy 
ilin  which  wouKl  ho  iiuule  by  a  party  tryinj,'  to  force  their 
way  in,  but  rather  the  persistent  call  of  one  trying  to 
attract  attention. 

"Who  is  there?"  he  shouted  through  the  door;  "and 
what  do  you  want?" 

"Open  the  door,  pleu.se.    It  is  I,  Polly  Powlett,"  a  voice 
rejilied.     "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  particularly,  sir." 

"  I  have  come  down,  sir,"  slie  said  as  Ned  threw  open 
the  door  and  she  entered,  still  panting  from  her  long  run, 
"to  tell  you  that  C'artwright's  mill  is  going  to  be  attacked. 
I  think  some  of  the  Varky  men  are  concerned  In  it.    Any- 
how, the  news  has  got  about  in  the  village.     Feyther  and 
Bill  are  both  watched,  and  could  not  get  away  to  give 
you  the  news;  but  feyther  told  me,  and  I  slipped  out  at 
the  back-door  and  made  my  way  round  by  the  moor,  for 
they  have  got  a  guard  on  the  road  to  prevent  anyone 
passing.      There   is   no   time    to   spare,   for   they    were 
to  join  a  party  from  Longroyd  Bridge,  at  ten  o'clock  at 
the  steeple  in  Sir  George  Armitage's  tields,  which  ain't 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  mill.     It's  half-past  ten 
now,  but  maybe  they  will  be  late.     I  couldn't  get  away 
before,  and  indeed  feyther  only  learned  the  particulars 
just  as  I  started.    He  told  me  to  come  straight  to  you,  as 
you  would  know  what  to  do.    1  said,  Should  I  go  and  fetch 
the  troops  ?  but  he  said  No — it  would  be  sure  to  be  found 
out  who  had  brought  them,  and  our  lives  wouldn't  be 
worth  having.     But  I  don't  mind  risking  it,  sir,  if  you 
think  that's  the  best  plan." 
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"No,  Polly;  on  no  account.  You  have  risked  quite 
enough  in  couiin«,'  to  tell  inu.  I  will  go  straight  to  Cart- 
wriglit'.s.  Do  30U  get  back  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and 
get  in  the  same  way  you  came.  Be  very  careful  that  no 
one  sees  you." 

So  saying  ho  dashed  upstairs,  pulled  on  his  shoes,  and 
then  .started  at  full  speed  for  Liversedge  As  he  ran  he 
calculated  the  probabilities  of  his  being  there  in  time. 
Had  the  men  started  exactly  at  the  hour  named  they 
would  be  by  this  time  attacking  the  mill;  but  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  punctual — some  of  the  hands 
would  be  sure  to  be  late. 

There  would  be  discussion  and  delay  before  starting. 
They  might  will  be  half-an-hour  after  the  tijiie  named 
before  they  left  the  .steeple,  as  the  obeli.sk  in  Sir  George 
Armitage's  field  was  called  by  the  country  people.  He 
might  be  in  time  yet,  but  it  would  be  a  close  thing;  and 
had  his  own  life  depended  upon  the  result  Ned  could  not 
have  run  more  swiftly.  He  had  hopes  that  as  he  went  he 
might  have  come  across  a  cavalry  patrol  and  sent  them  to 
Mar.sden  and  Otte wells  to  bring  up  aid;  but  the  road  was 
quiet  and  deserted.  Once  or  twice  he  paused  for  an 
instant,  thinking  he  heard  the  sound  of  distant  musketry, 
lie  held  his  breath,  but  no  sound  could  he  hear  save  the 
heavy  thumping  of  his  own  heart. 

llis  hopes  rose  as  he  neared  Liversedge.  He  was  close 
now,  but  as  he  ran  \nto  the  yard  he  heard  a  confuted 
murmur  and  the  dull  tramping  of  many  feet.  He  had  won 
the  race,  but  by  a  few  seconds  only.     The  gisat  stone- 
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built  building  lay  hushed  in  quiet;  be  could  see  its  out- 
line against  tbe  sky,  and  could  even  make  out  the  great 
alarm-bell  which  had  recently  been  erected  above  the 
roof.  He  ran  up  to  the  doorway  and  knocked  heavily. 
The  deep  barking  of  a  dog  within  instantly  resoundotl 
throuoh  the  buiKlinir.  Half  a  minute  later  Mr.  Cart- 
Wright's  voice  within  demanded  who  was  there. 

"  It  is  I,  Ned  Sankey — open  at  once.  The  Luddites 
are  upon  you!" 

The  bolts  were  hastily  undrawn,  and  Ned  rushed  in 
and  assisted  to  fasten  the  door  behind  hlin. 

"  They  will  be  here  in  a  minute,"  he  panted  out.  "  They 
are  just  behind." 

The  noise  had  already  roused  the  ten  men  who  slept  in 
the  buildiuiij;  five  of  these  were  Mr.  Cartwrijjht's  work- 
men,  the  other  five  were  soldiers.  Hastily  they  threw  on 
their  clothes  and  seizeil  their  arms;  but  they  were  scarcely 
ready  when  a  roar  of  musketry  was  heard,  mingled  with 
a  clatter  of  falling  glass,  nearly  every  pane  in  the  lower 
windows  being  smashed  by  the  discharge  of  slugs,  buck- 
shot, and  bullets. 

This  was  followed  by  the  thundering  noise  of  a  score 
of  sledge-hammers  at  the  principal  entrance  and  tlie  side- 
doors.  Mr.  Cartwright  and  one  of  his  workmen  ran  to 
the  bell-rope,  and  in  a  moment  its  iron  tongue  was  clang- 
ing out  its  sunmions  for  assistance  to  the  country  round. 
A  roar  of  fury  broke  from  the  Luddites;  many  of  them 
fired  at  the  bell  in  hoj)es  of  cutting  the  rope,  and  the 
men  plied  their  hammers  more  furiously  than  before. 
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But  the  doors  were  tremendously  strong  and  were  backed 
with  plates  of  iron. 

The  defenders  were  not  idle;  all  had  their  allotted 
places  at  the  windows,  and  from  these  a  steady  return  was 
kept  up  in  answer  to  the  scattering  fire  without.  Ned 
had  caught  up  the  gun  which  Mr.  Cartwright  had  laid 
down  when  he  ran  to  the  bell-rope,  and  with  it  he  kept 
up  a  steady  fire  at  the  dark  figures  below.  There  was  a 
shout  of  "  Bring  up  Enoch!" 

This  was  a  name  given  to  the  exceedingly  heavy  ham- 
mers at  that  time  used  in  the  Yorkshire  smithies.  They 
were  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Enoch  &  James  Taylor 
of  Marsden,  and  were  popularly  known  among  the  men 
by  the  name  of  their  maker.  A  powerful  smith  now 
advanced  with  one  of  these  heavy  weapons  and  began  to 
pound  at  the  door,  which,  heavy  as  it  was,  shook  under 
his  blows.  Ned,  regardless  of  the  fire  of  the  Luddites, 
leaned  far  out  of  the  window  so  as  to  be  able  to  aim 
down  at  the  group  round  the  door,  and  fired. 

The  gun  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot. 
He  heard  a  hoarse  shout  of  pain  and  rage,  and  the 
hammer  dropped  to  the  ground.  Another  man  caught 
up  the  hammer  and  the  thundering  din  reconmienced. 
Mr.  Cartwright  had  now  joined  Ned,  leaving  his  workman 
to  continue  to  pull  the  bell-rope. 

"  You  had  better  come  down,  Sankey.  The  door  nmst 
give  way  ere  long ;  we  must  make  a  stand  there.  If  they 
once  break  in,  it  will  soon  be  all  up  with  us." 

Calling'-  together  three  or  four  of  the  soldiers  the  manu- 
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facturer  hurried  down  to  the  door.     They  were  none  too         / 
soon.     The  panels  had  already  been  splintered  to  pieces      ,/ 
and  the  iron  plates  driven  from  their  bolts  by  the  tre-    ^ 
inendous  blows  of  the  hammer,  but  the  stout  bar  still 
stood.     Tlirough  the  yawning  h'»les  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  door  the  hammermen  could  be  seen  at  work  with- 
out. 

Five  guns  Hashed  out,  and  yells  and  heavy  falls  told 
that  the  dischartre  had  taken  serious  etiect.  The  hammer- 
ing  ceased,  for  the  men  could  not  face  the  fire.  Leaving 
Ned  and  one  of  the  soldiers  there,  Mr.  Cartwright  hurried 
round  to  the  other  doors,  but  the  assault  had  been  less 
determined  there  and  they  still  resisted;  then  he  went 
upstairs  and  renewed  the  tiring  from  the  upper  windows. 
Tiie  fight  had  now  continued  for  twenty  minutes,  and  the 
fire  of  the  Luddites  was  slackt'uing :  their  supply  of 
jiowder  and  bail  was  running  short.  The  determined 
resistance,  when  they  had  hope<l  to  have  effected  an  easy 
entrance  by  surprise,  had  discouraged  them ;  several  had 
fallen  and  njore  were  wounded,  and  at  any  time  the 
soldiers  might  l>e  upon  them. 

Those  who  had  been  force<J  by  fear  to  join  the  associa- 
tion— and  these  formed  no  small  part  of  the  whole — had 
long  since  begun  to  slink  away  quietly  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  others  now  began  to  follow  them.  The  groans 
and  cries  of  the  wounded  men  added  to  their  discomfiture, 
and  numy  eagerly  seized  the  excuse  of  eai-rying  these 
away  to  withdraw  from  the  fight.  Gradually  the  firing 
ceased,  and  a  shout  of  triumpli  rose  from  the  little  party 
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in  the  mill  at  the  failure  of  the  attack.    The  defenders 
;:rathered  in  the  lower  floor. 

"  I  think  they  are  all  gone  now,"  Ned  said.  "  Shall  we 
go  out,  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  the 
wounded?  There  are  several  of  them  lying  ro  ind  the  door 
and  near  the  windows,  I  can  hear  them  jrroaninof." 

"No,  Ned,"  Mr.  Cartwright  said  firinjv,  "they  must 
wait  a  little  longer.  The  others  may  still  be  hiding  close 
ready  to  make  a  rush  if  we  come  out;  besides,  it  would 
likely  enough  be  said  of  us  that  we  went  out  and  killed 
tlie  wounded;  we  must  wait  a  while,"  Presently  a  voice 
was  heard  shoutincj  without: 

"Are  you  all  right,  Cartwright?" 

"  Yes,"  the  manufacturer  replied.    "Who  are  you?" 

The  questioner  proved  to  be  a  friend  who  lived  thf 
Dther  side  of  Li  versed '^e,  and  who  had  been  aroused  by 
tho  ringing  of  the  alarm-bell.  He  had  not  ventured  to 
approach  until  the  tiring  had  ceased,  and  had  then  come 
(m  to  see  the  issue.  Hearing  that  the  i  )ters  had  all 
departed,  Mr.  Cartwright  ordered'  the  doo  to  be  opened. 
The  wounded  Luddites  were  lifted  and  '  rried  into  the 
mill,  and  Mr.  Cartwright  sent  at  once  tor  the  nearest 
surgeon,  who  was  speedily  upon  the  spo 

Long  before  he  arrived  the  hussars  luia  ridden  up,  and 
had  been  despatched  over  the  counti  /  in  search  of  the 
rioters,  of  whom,  save  the  dead  and  wounded,  no  signs 
were  visible.  As  day  dawned  the  destruction  which  had 
been  wrought  was  clearly  visible.  The  doors  were  in 
splinters,  the  lower  window-frames  were  all  smashed  in, 
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scarce  a  pane  of  glass  remained  in  its  place  throughout 
the  whole  building,  the  stonework  was  dotted  and  splashed 
with  bullet  marks,  the  angles  of  the  windows  were 
chipped  and  broken,  there  were  dark  patches  of  blood  in 
many  places  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  yard  itself,  and  the 
roads  leading  from  the  mill  were  strewn  with  guns,  picks, 
levers,  hannuers,  and  pikes,  which  had  been  thrown  away 
by  the  discomfited  rioters  in  their  retreat. 

"  They  have  had  a  lesson  for  once,"  Mr.  Cartwright  said 
as  he  looked  round,  "  they  won't  attack  my  mill  again  in 
a  hurry.  I  need  not  say,  Sankey,  how  deeply  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  your  timely  warning.  How  did  you 
get  to  know  of  it?" 

Ned  related  the  story  of  his  being  awakened  by  Mary 
Powlett.  He  added,  "  1  don't  think,  after  all,  my  warniiiL; 
was  of  much  use  to  you.  You  could  have  kept  them  out 
anyhow." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  Mr.  Cartwright  said.  "  I  imagine 
that  your  arrival  upset  all  their  plans;  they  were  so  close 
behind  you  that  they  nmst  have  hoard  the  knocking  and 
the  door  open  and  close.  The  aj>pearance  of  lights  ir. 
the  mill  and  the  barking  of  the  doir  would,  at  anvrute, 
have  told  them  that  we  were  on  the  alert,  and  seeing  that 
they  ran  on  and  opened  fire.  I  have  no  doubt  that  their 
plan  was  to  have  stolen  quietly  up  to  the  windows  and 
commenced  an  attack  upon  these  in  several  places,  and  had 
they  done  this  they  woidd  probably  have  forced  an  entrance 
before  we  could  have  got  together  to  resist  them.  No.  my 
lad,  you  and  that  girl  have  saved  the  mill  between  you." 
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"You  will  not  mention,  Mr.  Cartwright,  to  anyone 
how  I  learned  the  news.  The  girl's  life  would  not  be 
safe  were  it  known  that  she  brought  me  word  of  the 
intention  of  the  Luddites." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me  for  that;  and  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  go  off  home  at  once  and  get  some  breakfast.  Amy 
may  have  heard  of  the  attack  and  will  be  in  a  rare  fright 
until  she  gets  news  of  me." 

Mr.  Cartwright's  house  was  about  a  mile  from  the  mill. 
When  they  arrived  there  it  was  still  closed  and  quiet,  and 
it  was  evident  that  no  alarm  had  been  excited.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  knocking  soon  roused  Vne  servants,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Amy  hurried  dowii. 

"What  is  it,  papa?  What  brings  you  back  so  early? 
it  is  only  seven  o'clock  now.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Sankey  ? 
Why,  papa,  how  dirty  and  black  you  both  look!  What 
have  you  been  doing?  And,  oh,  papa!  you  have  got  blood 
on  your  hands!" 

"  It  is  not  my  own,  my  dear,  and  you  need  not  be 
frightened.  The  attack  on  the  mill  has  come  at  last,  and 
we  have  given  the  Luddites  a  handsome  thrashing.  The 
dai<''er  is  all  over  now,  for  I  do  not  think  the  mill  is  ever 
likely  to  be  attacked  again.  But  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  presently;  run  and  get  breakfast  ready  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  we  are  as  hungry  as  hunters,  I  can  tell  you.  We 
will  go  and  have  a  wash,  and  will  be  ready  in  ten 
minutes." 

'  We  can't  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,  papa,  for  the  fires 
are  not  lighted  yet,  but  we  will  be  as  quick  as  we  can; 
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and  do  please  make  haste  and  come  and  tell  me  all  about 
this  dreadful  business." 

In  half  an  hour  the  party  were  seated  at  breakfast. 
Amy  had  already  been  told  the  incidents  of  the  tight, 
and  trembled  as  she  heard  how  nearly  the  rioters  had 
burst  their  way  into  the  mill,  and  was  deeply  grateful  to 
Ned  for  the  timely  warning  which  had  frustrated  the 
plans  of  the  rioters. 

In  vain  did  \  he  soldiers  scour  the  country.  The  Luddites 
on  their  retreut  had  scattered  to  their  villages,  the  main 
body  returning  to  HuddersHeld  and  appearing  at  their 
work  as  usual  in  the  morning. 

Large  rewards  were  oflered  for  information  which  would 
lead  to  the  apprehension  of  any  concerned  in  the  attack, 
but  these,  as  well  as  the  notices  ottering  two  thousand 
pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Horsfall,  met  with  no  responses.  Scores  of  men  nmst 
have  known  who  v.ere  concerned  in  these  ati'airs,  but 
either  fidelity  to  the  cause  or  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
treachery  kept  them  silent. 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  anxious  to  otter  a  handsome  reward 
to  Mar>  Powlett  for  the  service  she  had  rendered  him, 
but  Ned  told  him  that  he  was  sure  she  would  not  accept 
anything.  Mr.  Cartwright,  however,  insisting  on  the 
point,  Ned  saw  Mary  and  sounded  her  upon  the  subject. 
She  was  indignant  at  the  idea. 

"  No,  Master  Ned,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not  take  money, 
not  ever  so.  I  came  down  to  tell  you  because  I  thought 
it  wicked  and  wrong  of  the  men  to  destroy  the  mill,  and 
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because  they  would  no  doubt  have  murdeied  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  and  the  people  there;  but  I  would  not  take  money 
for  doing  it.  Even  if  nobody  ever  got  to  know  of  it,  it 
would  always,  seem  to  me  as  if  I  had  sold  the  hands,  and 
they  have  suffered  enough,  God  knows." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Cartwright  thought  of  offering  you 
money.  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  that  you  wouldn't  take 
it,  but  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  do  something 
for  you  in  some  other  way," 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  Mary  said  with  quiet  dignity; 
"  there  isn't  any  way  that  I  could  take  anything  for  doing 
what  I  did." 

"  Well,  Mary,  we  won't  say  anything  more  about  it.  I 
only  spoke,  you  know,  because  Mr.  Cartwright  insisted, 
and,  of  course,  as  he  did  not  know  ypu  he  could  not  tell 
how  different  you  were  from  other  girls.  There  is  no 
suspicion,  I  hope,  that  you  were  away  from  the  village" 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  Two  of  the  men  sat  here 
talking  vrith  feyther  till  past  eleven  o'clock,  but  they 
thought  that  I  was  in  bed,  as  I  had  said  good-night  and 
had  gone  into  my  room  an  hour  before,  and  I  did  not  see 
anyone  about  in  the  village  as  I  came  back  over  the  moor 
behind." 

"  None  of  the  hands  belonging  to  the  village  are  missing, 
I  hope,  Mary.  I  was  glad  to  find  tliat  none  of  them  were 
amonor  the  killed  and  wounded  round  the  mill." 

"  No,  sir,  except  that  John  Stukeley  has  not  been  about 
since.  The  smithy  was  not  opened  the  next  morning  and 
the  chapel  was  closed  yesterday.  They  say  as  he  has  been 
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tants.  But  as  it  would  make  Ned  still  more  obnoxious 
to  the  Luddites,  Major  Browne  insisted  on  placing  six 
soldiers  permanently  at  the  mill,  and  on  four  accom- 
panying him  as  an  escort  whenever  he  went  backwards 
or  forwards. 

Ned  was  very  averse  to  these  measures,  but  the  magis- 
trates thoroughly  agreed  with  Major  Biowne  as  to  the 
danger  of  assassination  to  which  ISod  was  exposed  from  the 
anger  of  the  croppers  at  his  having  twice  thwarted  their 
attempts,  and  he  the  more  readily  agreed  as  the  presence  of 
this  guard  soothed  the  fears  which  Charlie  and  Lucy  felt 
for  his  safety  whenever  lie  was  absent  from  the  town. 
What  perhaps  most  influenced  him  was  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  Mrs.  Person. 

"  Your  mother  was  speaking  of  you  to  me  to-day,  Ned," 
she  said;  "it  is  the  first  time  she  has  done  so  since  I  made 
her  acquaintance.  She  began  by  saying, '  Please,  Mrs.  Por- 
son,  tell  me  all  about  this  attack  on  George  Cartwright's 
mill ;  Abijah  and  Lucy  have  been  talking  about  it,  but 
Abijah  always  gets  coii'used  in  her  stories,  and  of  course 
Lucy  knows  only  vvliat  she  is  told.  I  should  like  to  know 
all  about  it.'  Of  course  I  told  her  tl  e  whole  story,  and  how 
much  Mr.  Cartwright  sa}  >  he  is  indebted  to  you  for  the 
warning  you  brouglit  him,  and  how  everyone  is  speaking 
in  praise  of  your  -^onductjand  what  a  good  effect  it  has  had. 

"  I  told  her  tliat  of  course  the  Luddites  would  be  very 
much  incensed  against  you,  and  that  it  was  adding 
to  the  risks  that  you  already  ran.  She  lay  on  the  sofa 
quietly  with  her  eyes  shut  all  the  time  I  was  speaking. 
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I  could  see  her  colour  come  and  go,  and  some  tears  fell 
down  her  cheeks;  then  she  said  in  a  tone  which  she  tried 
to  make  hard  and  careless,  but  which  really  trembled, 
'The  military  ought  to  put  a  guard  over  my  son.  Why 
does  he  go  risking  his  life  for  other  people?  What  business 
is  it  of  his  whether  Cartwright's  mill  is  burned  or  not?' 
I  said  that  Mr.  Cartwright  had  been  very  kind  to  you, 
and  that  I  knew  that  you  were  much  attached  to  him.  I 
also  said  that  the  military  were  anxious  that  you  should 
have  an  escort  to  and  from  the  mill,  but  that  you  objected. 
I  said  that  I  was  afraid  that  your  life  had  not  much  value 
in  your  own  eyes,  for  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  happy 
one.  'It  has  value  in  other  people's  eyes,'  she  said  irri- 
tably, 'in  Lucy's  and  in  his  brother's?  What  would  they 
do  if  he  was  to  throw  it  away  ?  Who  would  look  after  the 
mill  and  business  then?  He  has  no  right  to  run  such 
risks,  Mrs.  Porson,  no  right  at  all.  Of  course  he  is  un- 
happy. People  who  let  their  tempers  master  them  and  do 
things,  are  sure  to  be  unhappy,  and  make  other  people 
u^ihappy  too;  but  that  is  no  reason  that  he  should  cause 
more  unhappiness  by  risking  his  own  life  needlessly,  so, 
Mrs.  Porson,  please  talk  to  your  husband  and  tell  him  to 
make  my  son  have  an  escort.  I  know  he  always  listens 
to  Mr.  Porson.'" 

"  Naturally  my  mother  is  anxious,  for  the  sake  of 
Charlie  and  Lucy,  that  I  should  live  to  carry  on  the  mill 
until  Charlie  is  old  enough  to  run  it  himself,"  Ned  said 
bitterly. 

"I  do  not  think  that  it  is  only  that,  Ned,"  Mrs.  Porson 
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said  kindly.  "That  was  only  the  excuse  that  your  mother 
made.  1  could  see  that  she  was  deeply  moved.  I  believe, 
Ned,  that  at  heart  she  still  loves  you  dearly.  She  has  this 
unhappy  fixed  idea  in  her  mind  that  you  killed  her  hus- 
band, and  believing  this  she  cannot  bear  to  see  you;  but 
I  am  sure  she  is  most  unhappy,  most  deeply  to  be  pitied. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  dreadful  than  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  woman  who  believes  that  a  son  of  hers  has 
murdered  her  husband.  I  think  that  if  you  quite  realized 
what  her  feelings  must  be  you  would  feel  a  little  less 
bitter  than  you  do. 

"I  know,  Ned,  how  much  you  have  to  try  you,  but  I  am 
sure  that  I  would  not  exchange  your  position  for  that  of 
your  mother.  Her  pain  must  be  far  greater  than  yours. 
You  know  that  you  are  innocent,  and  hope  that  some  day 
you  may  be  able  to  prove  it.  She  thinks  she  knows  that 
you  are  guilty,  and  is  in  constant  dread  that  something 
may  occur  that  may  prove  your  guilt  to  the  world." 

"Terhaps  you  are  right,  Mrs.  Porson,"  Ned  said  wearily; 
"at  anyrate  I  will  put  up  with  the  nuisance  of  this  escort. 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  for  very  long,  for  I  expect  that 
we  shall  not  hear  very  much  more  of  the  Luddites.  The 
failures  upon  Cartwright's  mill  and  mine  must  have  dis- 
heartened them,  and  the  big  rewards  that  are  otfered  to 
anyone  who  will  come  forward  and  betray  the  rest  must 
make  them  horribly  uncoinfortabie,  for  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  someone  may  not  be  tempted  to  turn  traitor." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Bill  V  Ned  asked  Luke  Mar- 
ner  that  afternoon.    "I  see  he  is  away." 
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"Yes,  sir,  he  be  a-sitting  with  John  Stukeley,  who  they 
say  is  main  bad.  It  seems  as  how  he  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  t'  lail,  though  why  he  should  oi  dunno,  for  Bill  had  nowt 
to  do  wi'  his  lot  Perhaps  he  thinks  now  as  liill  were  right 
and  he  were  wrong;  perhaps  it  only  is  as  Bill  ha'  got  a 
name  in  the  village  of  being  a  sot't-luarted  chap,  alias 
ready  to  sit  up  at  noight  wi'  anyone  as  is  ill.  Anyhow 
he  sent  last  noight  to  ask  him  to  go  and  sit  wi'  him,  and 
Bill  sent  me  word  this  morning  as  how  he  couldn't  leave 
the  man." 

"Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him?" 
"I   dunno   for  certain,   Maister   Ned,  but   I   has   my 
suspicions." 

"So  have  I,  Luke.  I  believe  he  got  a  gunshot  wound 
in  that  ati'air  at  the  mill."     Luke  nodded  signiticantly. 

"Dr.  Green  ought  to  see  him,"  Ned  said.  "A  gunshot 
wound  is  not  a  thing  to  be  triHed  with." 

"The  doctor  ha'  been  up  twice  a  day  on  the  last  three 
days,"  Luke  replied.  "Oi  suppose  they  got  frighted  and 
were  obliged  to  call  him  in." 

"They  had  better  have  done  so  at  first,"  Ned  .said;  "they 
might  have  been  quite  sure  that  he  would  say  nothing 
about  it  to  the  matjistrates  whatever  was  the  matter  with 
Stukeley.  I  thought  that  fellow  would  get  into  mischief 
before  he  had  done." 

"It  war  a  bad  day  for  the  village  when  he  coomed," 
Luke  said;  "what  wi'  his  preachings  and  his  talk,  he  ha' 
turned  the  place  upside  down.  I  doan't  say  as  Vnrley  had 
ever  a  good  name,  or  was  a  place  wheere  a  quiet  chap 
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would  have  chosen  to  live.  For  fighting  and  drink  there 
weren't  a  worse  place  in  all  Yorkshire,  but  there  weren't 
no  downright  mischief  till  he  came.  Oi  wur  afraid  vor  a 
bit  when  he  came  a-hanging  aboot  Polly,  as  the  gal  miglit 
ha'  took  to  him,  for  he  can  talk  smooth  and  has  had  edi- 
cation,  and  Polly  thinks  a  wonderful  lot  of  that.  Oi  were 
main  glad  when  she  sent  him  aboot  his  business." 

"Well,  there  is  one  thing,  Luke;  if  anything  happens  to 
him  it  will  put  an  end  to  this  Luddite  business  at  Varley. 
Such  a  lesson  as  that  in  their  midst  would  do  more  to 
convince  thein  of  the  danger  of  their  goings-on  than  any 
amount  of  argument  and  advice." 

"Itwill  that,"Luke  said.  "Oi  hear  as  theyare  all  moighty 
down  in  the  mouth  over  that  affair  at  Cartwright's.  If 
they  could  not  win  there,  when  thej''  were  thirty  to  one, 
what  chance  can  they  have  o'  stopping  the  mills?  Oi  con- 
sider as  how  that  has  been  the  best  noight's  work  as  ha' 
been  done  in  Yorkshire  for  years  and  years.  There  aint 
a  been  anything  else  talked  of  in  Varley  since.  I  ha' 
heard  a  score  of  guesses  as  to  how  you  found  owt  what 
was  a  going  on  in  toime  to  get  to  the  mill — thank  God 
there  ain't  one  as  suspects  as  our  Polly  brought  you  the 
news.  My  own  boys  doan't  know,  and  ain't  agoing  to; 
not  as  they  would  say  a  word  as  would  harm  Polly  for 
worlds,  but  as  they  gets  a  bit  bigger  and  takes  to  drink, 
there's  no  saying  what  mightn't  slip  out  when  they  are 
in  liquor.  So  you  and  oi  and  Bill  be  the  only  ones  as  ull 
ever  know  the  ins  and  outs  o'  that  there  business." 
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CLEARED  AT   LAST. 


HE  night  was  a  wild  one.  The  weather  had 
changed  suddenly,  and  the  niin  beat  fiercely 
in  the  faces  of  the  hands  as  they  made  their 
way  back  from  the  mill  up  to  Varley.  As 
the  night  came  on  the  storm  increased.  The  wind  as  it 
swept  across  the  moor  swirled  down  into  the  hollow  in 
which  Varley  stood,  as  if  it  would  scoop  the  houses  out 
of  their  foundations,  and  the  drops  of  rain  were  driven 
against  roof  and  wall  with  the  force  of  hailstones. 

Bill  Swinton  was  sitting  up  again  with  John  Stukeley, 
and  as  he  bent  over  the  sick  man's  bed  and  tenderly  lifted 
his  head  while  he  held  a  cup  with  some  cooling  drink  to 
his  lips,  the  contrast  between  his  broad,  powerful  figure, 
and  his  face,  marked  with  the  characteristics  alike  of 
good-temper,  kindness,  and  a  resolute  will,  and  the  thin, 
emaciated  invalid  was  very  striking.  Stukeley's  face 
was  without  a  vestige  of  colour;  his  eves  were  hollow  and 
surrounded  by  dark  circles;  his  cheeks  were  of  an  ashen- 
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gray  pallor,  which  deepened  almost  to  a  lead  colour  round 
his  lips. 

"  Thou  ought'st  not  to  talk  so  much,  John,"  Bill  was  say- 
ing. "Thou  knowst  the  doctor  said  thou  must  not  excite 
thyself." 

"  It  makes  no  difference.  Bill,  no  difference  at  all,  talk 
or  not  talk.  What  does  it  matter?  I  am  dying,  and  he 
knows  it,  and  I  know  it;  so  do  you.  That  bit  of  lead  in 
my  ^ody  has  done  its  work.  Strange,  isn't  it,  that  you 
should  be  here  nursing  me  when  I  have  thought  of  shoot- 
ing  you  a  score  of  times  ?  A  year  ago  it  seemed  absurd 
that  Polly  Powlett  should  like  a  boy  like  you  better  than 
a  man  like  me,  and  yet  I  was  sure  it  was  because  of  you 
she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  me;  but  she  was  right, 
you  will  make  the  best  husband  of  the  two.  I  suppose 
it's  because  of  that  I  sent  for  you.  I  was  very  fond  of 
Polly,  Bill,  and  when  I  felt  that  I  was  going,  and  there 
wasn't  any  use  my  being  jealous  any  longer,  I  seemed  to 
turn  to  you.  I  knew  you  would  come,  for  you  have  been 
always  ready  to  do  a  kindness  to  a  chap  who  was  down. 
You  are  different  to  the  other  lads  here.  I  do  believe 
you  are  fond  of  reading.  Whenever  you  think  I  am 
asleep  you  take  up  your  book." 

"Oi  am  trying  to  improve  myself,"  Bill  said  quietly. 
"  Maister  Sankey  put  me  in  the  roight  way.  He  gives 
me  an  hour,  and  sometimes  two,  every  evening.  He  has 
been  wonderful  kind  to  me,  he  has;  there  ain't  nothing  oi 
wouldn't  do  for  him." 

The  sick  man  moved  uneasily. 
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"No  more  wouldn't  Luke  and  Polly,"  Bill  went  on. 
"  His  father  gived  his  loife,  you  know,  for  little  Jenny 
No,  there  ain  t  nowt  we  wouldn't  do  for  him,"  he  con 
tinued,  glad  to  turn  the  sul)iect  from  that  of  Stukolcy's 
attbctiun  for  Polly.  "He  be  one  of  the  best  of  niaisters. 
Oi  would  give  my  life's  blood  if  so  be  as  oi  could  clear 
him  of  that  business  of  Mulieady's." 

For  a  minute  or  two  not  a  word  was  said.  The  wind 
roared  round  the  building,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the 
gusts  the  high  cloek  in  the  corner  of  the  room  ticked 
steadily  and  solemnly  as  if  distinctly  intinuiting  tluit 
its  movements  were  not  to  be  hurried  by  the  commotion 
without.  Stukeley  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  Bill  begun 
to  hope  that  he  was  going  to  doze  off,  when  he  asked 
suddenly: 

"  Bill,  do  you  know  who  sent  that  letter  that  was  rend 
at  the  trial — I  mean  the  one  from  the  chap  as  said  he 
done  it,  and  was  ready  to  give  himself  up  if  the  boy  was 
found  guilty?" 

Bill  did  not  answer. 

"  You  can  tell  me,  if  you  know,"  Stukeley  saitl  inipa- 
tieiitly.  "You  don't  sup})ose  as  I  am  going  to  tell  now' 
Maybe  I  sha'n  t  see  anyone  to  tell  this  side  of  the  grave, 
for  I  doubt  as  I  shall  see  the  morning.     Who  wrote  it?" 

"  I  wrote  it,"  Bill  said ;  "  but  it  warn't  me  as  was 
comiug  forward,  it  war  Luke's  idee  fust.  He  made  up 
his  moind  as  to  own  up  as  it  was  he  as  did  it,  and  to  be 
hung  for  it  to  save  Maister  Ned,  acause  the  captain  lost 
his  loife  for  little  Jenny." 
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"  But  he  didn't  do  it,"  Stukeloy  said  sharply. 

"  No,  he  didn't  do  it,"  Bill  replied. 

There  was  a  silence  again  for  a  long  time;  then 
Stukeley  opened  his  eyes  suddenly. 

"  Bill,  1  should  like  to  see  Polly  again.  Dost  think  as 
she  will  come  and  say  good-bye?" 

•'  Oi  am  sure  as  she  will,"  Bill  said  steadily.  "Shall  oi  go 
and  fetch  her?" 

"  It's  a  wild  night  to  ask  a  gal  to  come  out  on  such  an 
errand,"  Stukeley  said  doubtfully. 

"  Polly  won't  mind  that,"  Bill  replied  confidently. 
"  She  will  just  wrap  her  shawl  round  her  head  and  come 
over.  Oi  will  run  across  and  fetch  her.  Oi  will  not  be 
gone  three  minutes." 

In  little  more  than  that  time  Bill  returned  with  Mary 
Powlett. 

"  1  am  awfully  sorry  to  hear  j'ou  are  so  bad,  John,"  the 
girl  said  frankly. 

"I  am  dying,  Polly;  I  know  that,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
sent  for  ye.  It  was  a  good  day  for  you  when  you  said 
no  to  what  I  asked  you." 

"  Never  mind  that  now,  John ;  that's  all  past  and 
gone." 

"  Ay,  that's  all  past  and  gone,  past  and  gone.  I  only 
wanted  to  say  as  I  wish  you  well,  Polly,  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy,  and  I  am  pretty  nigh  sure  of  it.  Bill 
here  tells  me  that  you  set  your  heart  on  having  young 
Saiikey  cleared  of  that  busi*  l^ss  as  was  against  him.  Is 
that  so?" 
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"  That  is  so,  Jolin;  he  has  been  very  kind  to  us  all,  to 
IVvther  and  all  of  us.  He  is  a  <jfood  master  to  his  nun, 
mill  has  kept  niiiny  a  mouth  full  this  winter  jus  would 
have  been  short  of  food  without  him;  but  why  do  you 
ask  me?" 

"  Just  a  fancy  of  mine,  ^al,  such  a  fnncy  as  comes  into 
the  head  of  a  num  at  the  last.  When  you  fjet  back  siiid 
Luke  here.  It  is  late  and  mavbe  he  has  <;one  to  bed. 
but  tell  him  I  nnist  speak  to  him.  x\nd  now,  j;ood-l»ye, 
I'ollv,  God  bless  you!  I  don't  know  as  I  hasn't  been 
wrong  about  all  this  business,  but  it  diihi't  seem  so  to  iiie 
afore.  Just  try  and  think  that,  will  you,  when  you  hear 
about  it.  I  thought  as  I  was  a-acting  for  the  good  of  the 
men." 

"  I  will  always  remendjer  that,"  Polly  saitl  gently. 
Then  she  took  the  thin  hand  of  the  man  in  hers, 
glanced  at  Bill  as  if  .she  would  ask  Ins  approval,  and 
reading  acquiescence  in  his  eyes  she  stooped  over  the  bed 
and  kissed  Stukeley's  forehead.  Then  without  a  word 
she  left  the  cottage  and  hurried  away  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

A  few  minutes  later  Luke  Marner  came  in,  and  to  Bill's 
surprise  Stukeley  a.sked  him  to  leave  the  room.  In  five 
minutes  Luke  ca'ne  out  auain. 

"Go  in  to  him.  Bill,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Oi  think  he  be 
a-sinking.  For  God's  sake  keep  him  up.  Give  him  that 
wine  and  broath  stuff  as  often  as  thou  can.st.  Keep  him 
going  till  oi  coom  back  again;  thou  doan't  know  what 
depends  on  it." 
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Hurrying  back  to  his  cottage  Luke  threw  on  a  tliick 
coat,  and  to  the  astonislnnent  of  Polly  announced  that  he 
was  going  down  into  Marsden. 

"  What!  on  such  a  nii^ht  as  this,  feyther?" 

"  Ay,  lass,  and  would  if  it  were  ten  toimes  wurse.  Get 
ye  into  thy  room,  and  go  down  on  thy  knees,  and  pray 
God  to  keep  John  Stukeley  alive  and  clear-headed  till 
oi  coomes  back  ajjain." 

It  was  many  years  since  Luke  Marner's  legs  had  carried 
him  so  fast  as  they  now  did  into  Marsden.  The  driving 
rain  and  hail  which  beat  against  him  seemed  unheeded 
as  he  ran  down  the  hill  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  He 
.stopped  at  the  doctor's  and  went  in.  Two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  arrival  of  this  late  visitor  Dr.  Green's 
housekeeper  was  astonished  at  hearing  the  bell  ring  vio- 
lently. On  answering  the  bell  she  was  ordered  to  arouse 
John,  who  had  already  gone  to  bed,  and  to  tell  him  to 
put  the  horse  into  the  gig  instantly. 

"  Not  on  such  a  night  as  this,  doctor!  sureley  you  are 
not  agoing  out  on  such  a  night  as  this!" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  and  do  as  you  are  told 
instantly,"  the  doctor  said  with  far  greater  spirit  than 
usual,  for  his  housekeeper  was,  as  a  general  thing,  mistress 
of  the  establishment. 

With  an  air  of  greatly  offended  dignity  she  retired  to 
carry  out  his  orders.  Three  minutes  later  the  doctor  ran 
out  of  his  room  as  he  heard  the  man-servant  descending 
the  staira 

"  John,"  he  said, "  I  am  going  on  at  once  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son's;  bring  the  gig  round  there.  1  shan't  want  you  to 
go  further  with  ine.  Ituny  up,  man,  and  don't  lose  a 
moment,  it  is  a  matter  of  lilt;  and  death." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  hiter  Dr.  (Jreon,  witli  Mr. 
Thompson  by  Ids  .side,  drove  oil"  through  the  tempest 
towards  V^arley. 

Tlie  ne.xt  morning,  as  Ned  was  at  breakfast,  the  doctor 
was  announced. 

"  What  a  pestilently  early  hour  you  breakfast  at,  Ned  I 
I  was  not  in  be«l  till  three  o'cloek,  and  I  .searcely  seemed 
to  have  been  asleep  an  hour  when  1  was  obiii^ed  to  get 
up  to  be  in  time  to  catch  vou  before  vou  were  oil." 

"That  is  hard  on  vou  indei-d, doctor,"  Ned  said  smiling; 
"but  why  this  haste;'  Have  you  got  some  patient  for 
whom  you  want  my  help.  You  need  not  have  got  uj>  so 
early  for  that,  you  know.  You  could  have  t)rdered  any- 
thing you  wanted  for  him  in  my  name.  You  nught  have 
been  .sure  I  should  have  honoured  the  bill.  l>ut  what 
made  you  so  late  laiit  night?  You  were  surely  never  out 
in  .such  a  gale!" 

"  I  was,  Ned,  and  .strange  a.s  it  seems  I  never  went  in 
answer  to  a  call  which  trave  me  so  much  satisfaction.  Mv 
dear  lad,  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you.  I  liave  a  piece 
of  news  for  you;  the  greatest,  the  best  news  that  man 
could  have  to  tell  you." 

Ned  drew  a  long  breath  and  the  colour  left  his  cheeks. 
"You  don't  mean,  doctor,  you  can't  mean" — an<l  he  paused. 
"  That  you  are  cleared,  my  boy.     Yes;  that  is  my  news. 
Thank  God,  Ned,  your  innocence  is  proved." 
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NKD's  innocence  proved.  371 

Ned  could  not  speak.  For  a  minute  he  sat  silent  and 
motionless.  Then  lie  hont  forwanl  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  his  lips  moved  as  he  murmured  a 
ileep  thanksj,dving  to  (iod  for  this  mercy,  while  Lucy  and 
Charlie,  with  cries  of  surprise  and  deli;4ht,  leapt  from 
the  table,  and  when  Ned  rose  to  his  feet,  tlu-ew  their  arms 
round  his  neck  with  enthusiastic  delioht;  while  the  doctor 
wrung  his  hand,  and  then,  tiik'mcr  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, wiped  his  eyes,  violently  declaring,  as  he  did  so, 
that  he  was  an  old  fool. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  doctor.  How  has  it  happened? 
What  has  brought  it  about/" 

"  Luke  Marner  came  down  to  me  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night  to  tell  me  that  John  Stukeley  was  dying,  which  1 
knew  very  well,  for  when  I  saw  him  in  the  afternoon  I 
saw  he  was  sinking  fast;  but  he  told  me,  too,  that  the 
man  was  anxious  to  sign  a  declaration  before  a  ma'nstrate 
to  tliG  etlect  that  it  was  he  who  killed  your  stepfather. 
I  had  my  gig  got  out  and  hurried  away  to  Thompson's. 
The  old  fellow  was  rather  crusty  at  being  called  out  on 
such  a  night,  but  to  do  him  justice,  I  must  say  he  went 
readily  enough  when  he  found  what  he  was  required  for, 
thoiiLdi  it  must  liave  given  him  a  twinye  of  conscience, 
for  vou  know  he  has  never  been  one  of  ^•our  partisans. 
However,  off  we  drove,  and  got  there  in  time. 

"  Stukeley  made  a  full  confession.  It  all  happened  just 
as  we  thought.  It  had  been  determined  by  the  Luddites 
to  kill  Mul ready,  and  Stukeley  determined  to  carry  out 
the  business  himself,  convinced,  as  he  says,  that  the  man 
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was  a  tyrant  «n<l  an  oj)iiro.ssor,  and  that  liis  death  was  not 
only  richly  (U'servod,  hut  tlmt  such  a  hlow  was  nocossarv 
to  enconni^e  the  Lud<lites,  Ho  did  not  oare,  howcvt-r,  to 
run  the  risk  of  takin-;  any  of  the  others  into  his  confidence, 
and  theri'fore  carried  it  out  alone.  an<l  to  this  day,  aithou'di 
some  t.i'  the  others  may  have  tlieir  suspicions,  no  one  knows 
tor  certain  that  he  was  t»n'  ])er])etrator  of  the  act. 

"  He  had  armed  liim.sdf  with  a  jjistol  and  went  down 
to  the  mill,  intending  to  shoot  Mulready  as  he  came  out 
at  night,  hut,  stuniMing  upon  the  rope,  thouglit  that  it 
was  a  safer  and  more  crtain  means.  After  fastening  it 
across  Jie  road  hv  .sat  down  and  waited,  intending  to  .sjinnt 
your  stepfather  if  tlif  accident  didn't  turn  out  fatal. 
After  the  crush,  tindiuLr  tli.i;  Muln'ad\'s  iirck  was  hroki-n 
and  that  he  was  dea<l,  In-  nuule  «>tr  home.  He  wished  it 
specially  to  he  ])laced  on  his  deposition  that  he  made  thi> 
confession  not  from  any  re<Met  at  havin<j;  killed  Mulieiidw 
hut  sim])lv  t(j  ol»liu'e  Mai-y  l*owlett,  wh()S(*  heart  was  luiit 
u[ion  your  innocence  heing  proved.  He  signed  the  de- 
position in  the  presence  of  Thompson,  myself,  and  IJill 
Swinton." 

"And  you  think  it  is  true,  <loctor,  you  really  think  it 
is  true?     It  is  not  like  Luke's  attempt  to  save  1110?" 

"  1  am  certain  it  is  true,  Ned.  The  num  was  dying,  and 
there  was  no  mist.ake  al)Out  his  earnestness.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  douht.  1  sent  Swinton  hack  in  the  gig  with 
Thompson  and  s^.ayed  with  the  man  till  half-past  two. 
He  was  unconscious  then.  He  may  linger  a  f»".v  houis, 
but  will  not  live  out  the  day,  and  there  is  little  chunco 
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"WHAT  WILL  MY  MOTHER  SAY?"  373 

of  his  again  recovering  consciou.sness.  Thomp.son  will 
to-day  send  a  copy  of  the  deposition  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, with  a  request  that  it  may  be  made  public  through 
the  newspapers.  It  will  appear  in  all  the  Yorkshire 
papers  next  Saturday,  and  all  the  world  will  know  that 
you  are  innocent."  • 

"What  will  my  mother  say?"  Ned  exclaimed,  turning 
pale  again. 

"  I  don't  know  what  she  will  say,  my  lad,  but  I  know 
what  she  ought  to  say.  I  am  going  round  to  Thompson's 
now  for  a  copy  of  the  deposition,  and  will  bring  it  for 
her  to  see.  Thompson  will  read  it  aloud  at  the  meeting 
of  the  court  to-day,  so  by  this  afternoon  every  one  will 
know  that  yo!i  are  cleared." 

Abijah's  joy  when  she  heard  that  Ned's  innocence  was 
proved  was  no  less  than  tliat  of  his  brother  and  sister. 
She  would  have  laished  upstairs  at  once  to  tell  the  news 
to  her  mistress,  but  Ned  persuaded  her  not  to  do  so  until 
the  doctor's  return. 

"  Then  he  will  have  to  be  quick,"  Abijah  said,  "  for  if 
the  mistress's  bell  rings,  and  I  have  to  go  up  before  he 
comes,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  keep  it  to  myself.  She  will 
see  it  in  my  face  that  something  has  ha[>pened.  If  the 
bell  rings.  Miss  Lucy,  you  nmst  go  up,  and  if  she  asks  for 
me,  say  that  I  am  particular  busy,  and  will  be  up  in  a 
few  minutes." 

The  bell,  however,  did  not  ring  before  the  doctor's 
return.  After  a  short  consultation  between  him  and  Ned, 
Abijah  was  called  in. 
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"WHY,   what's  the  matter  1' 


"  Mr.  Sankey  agrees  with  me,  Abijah,  that  you  had 
better  break  the  news.  Your  mistress  is  more  accustomed 
to  you  than  to  anyone  else,  and  you  understand  her  ways. 
Here  is  the  deposition.  I  shall  wait  below  here  till  you 
come  down.  There  is  no  saying  how  she  will  take  it.  Be 
sure  you  break  the  news  gently." 

Abijah  went  upstaii's  with  a  hesitating  step,  strongly 
in  contrast  with  her  usual  quick  bustling  walk.  She  had 
before  folt  rather  aggrieved  that  the  doctor  should  be  the 
first  to  break  the  news;  but  she  now  felt  the  difhculty  of 
the  task,  and  would  gladly  have  been  spared  the  respon- 
sibility. 

"  1  have  been  expecting  you  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  Abijah,"  Mrs.  Mulready  .said  querulously.  "You 
know  how  I  hate  to  have  the  room  untidy  after  I  have 
dressed.  Why,  what's  the  matter?"  .she  broke  oil' sharply 
as  she  noticed  Abijah s  face!  "  Why,  you  have  been 
crying!" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  been  crying,"  Abijah  said  un- 
steadily, "but  1  don't  know  as  ever  I  shall  cry  again,  for 
I  have  heard  such  good  news  as  will  last  me  the  rest  of 
my  whole  life." 

"What  news,  Abijah?"  Mrs.  Mulready  asked  quickly. 
"  What  are  you  making  a  mystery  about,  and  what  is 
that  paper  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  Well,  ma'am,  (iod  has  been  very  good  to  us  all.  I  knew 
as  he  would  be  sooner  or  later,  though  sometimes  I  Iwgan 
to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  in  my  time,  and  it  did  break 
my  heart  to  see  Maistor  Ned  going  about  so  pale  and  un- 
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of  ail 
"  You 


natural  loike  for  a  lad  like  him,  and  to  know  as  there  was 
people  as  thought  that  he  was  a  murderer.  And  now, 
thank  God.  it  is  all  over." 

"  All  over!  what  do  you  mean,  Abijah?"  Mrs.  Mulready 
exclaimed,  rising  suddenly  from  her  invalid  chair.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  is  all  overT'  and  she  seized 
the  old  nurse's  arm  with  an  eager  grasp. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself  so,  mistress.  You  have  been 
sore  tried,  but  it  is  over  now,  and  to-day  all  the  world 
will  know  as  Maister  Ned  is  proved  to  be  innocent. 
This  here  paper  is  a  copy  of  the  confession  of  the  man  as 
did  it,  and  who  is,  they  say,  dead  by  this  time.  It  was 
taken  all  right  and  proper  afore  a  magistrate." 

"Innocent!"  Mrs.  Mulready  gasped  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  w^hisper.  "  Did  you  tell  me,  Abijah,  that  my 
boy,  my  boy  Ned,  is  innocent?" 

"I  never  doubted  as  he  was  innocent,  ma'am;  but  now, 
thank  God,  all  the  world  will  know  it.  There,  ma'am,  sit 
yourself  dov;n.  Don't  look  like  that.  I  know  as  how 
you  must  feel,  but  for  mercy  sake  don't  look  like  that." 

Mrs  Mulready  did  not  seen)  to  hear  her,  did  not  seem 
to  notice,  as  she  passively  permitted  herself  to  be  seated 
in  the  chair,  while  Abijali  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  rigid,  her  eyes  wide  open,  her 
expression  one  of  horror  rather  than  relief. 

"  Innocent!  Proved  innocent!"  she  murmurec.  "  What 
must  he  think  of  me— me,  his  mother!" 

For  some  time  she  sat  looking  straight  before  her, 
takinfr   no  notice  to  the  etforts  of  Abijah  to  call   her 
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376  "I  MUST  GO,   ABIJAH." 

attention,  and  unheeding  the  glass  of  wine  which  she  in 
vain  pressed  her  to  drink. 

"  1  must  go  away,"  she  said  at  last,  rising  suddenly. 
"  I  must  go  away  at  once.     Hits  he  gone  yet?" 

"Go  away,  ma'am!  Why,  what  should  you  go  aw^ay 
for,  and  where  are  you  going?" 

"It  does  not  matter;  it  makes  no  dirference,"  Mrs. 
Mulread.  said  feverishly,  "so  that  I  get  away.  Put  some 
of  my  things  together,  Aliijah.  What  are  you  staring 
there  for?  Don't  you  hear  what  I  say?  I  nuist  go 
away  directly  he  has  started  for  the  mill." 

And  with  trembling  lingers  she  began  to  open  her 
drawers  and  pull  out  her  clothes. 

"  But  you  can't  go  away  like  that,  mistress.  You  can't, 
indeed,"  Abijah  said  aghast. 

•  "1  must  go,  Abijah.  There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to 
do.  Do  you  think  I  could  see  him  after  treating  him  as 
I  have  done?     I  should  fall  dead  at  his  feet  for  shame." 

"But  where  are  you  going,  ma'am?"  Abijah  said, 
thinking  it  better  not  to  attempt  to  argue  with  her  in 
her  present  state. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do.  Do  you 
know  whether  that  cottage  you  were  telling  me  about, 
where  you  lived  while  you  were  away  from  here,  is  to 
let?  That  will  do  nicely,  for  there  I  should  be  away  from 
every  one.  Get  me  a  box  from  the  lumber-room,  and  tell 
Harriet  to  go  out  and  get  me  a  post-chaise  from  the  '  Red 
Lion'  as  soon  as  my  son  has  gone  to  the  mill." 

"  Very  well,"  Abijah  said.     "  I   will  do  as  you  want 
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"AND  ONLY  I  CAN'T. 

me,  'm,  if  you  will  sit  down  quiet  and  not  excite  your- 
self. You  know  you  have  not  been  out  of  your  room  for 
a  year,  and  if  you  go  a-tiring  yourself  like  this  you  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  the  journey  You  sit  down  in  the 
chair  and  I  will  do  the  packing  for  you.  You  can  tell 
me  what  things  you  will  take  with  you.  I  will  get  the 
box  down." 

So  saying,  Abijah  left  the  room,  and,  running  hastily 
down-stairs,  told  Ned  and  the  doctor  the  manner  in 
which  Mrs.  Mulready  had  received  the  news.  Ned  would 
have  run  up  at  once  to  his  mother,  but  Dr.  Green  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

"  It  would  not  do,  Ned.  In  your  mother's  present  state 
the  shock  of  seeing  you  might  have  the  worst  efi'ect. 
Run  up,  Abijah,  and  get  the  box  down  to  her.  I  will  go 
out  and  come  back  and  knock  at  the  door  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  will  go  up  and  see  her,  and,  if  necessary,  I 
will  give  her  a  strong  soothing  draught.  You  had  better 
tell  her  that  from  what  you  hear  you  believe  Mr.  Sankey 
is  not  going  to  the  mill  to-day.  That  will  niake  her 
delay  her  preparation  for  moving  until  to-morrow,  and 
will  ffive  us  time  to  see  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

"  I  have  brought  the  box,  mistress,"  Abijah  said  as  she 
entered  Mrs.  Mulready 's  room;  "but  I  don't  think  as  you 
will  want  to  pack  to-day,  for  I  hear  as  Mr.  Ned  ain't 
ao-oine:  to  the  mill.  You  see  all  the  town  will  be  coming 
to  see  him  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  tell  him  how 
glad  they  is  that  he  is  cleared." 

"  And  only  I  can't!"  Mrs.  Mulready  wailed.    " To  think 
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of  it,  only  I,  his  mother,  can't  see  hnn!  And  I  must  stop 
in  the  house  for  another  day !  Oh!  it  is  tooliard!  But 
I  deserve  it,  and  everytliing  else." 

"Tliere  is  Dr.  Green's  knock,"  Abijah  said. 
"  I  can't  see  him,  Abijali.     I  can  t  see  liim." 
"  I  tliink  vou  had  better  see  him,  ma'am.     You  always 
do  see  him,  you  know,  and  it  will  look  so  strange  if  you 
don't.     There,  I  will  pop  these  things  into  the  drawers 
a'j;ain  and  hide  the  box." 

Abijah  bustled  about  activjly,  and  before  Mrs.  Mul- 
readv  had  time  to  take  any  decided  step  Dr.  Green 
knocked  at  the  <loor  an<l  came  in. 

"How  are  you  to-day,  Mrs.  Mulready?"  he  asked 
cheerfully.  "This  is  a  joyful  day  in<leed  for  us  all.  Tlu' 
whole  place  is  wild  with  the  news,  and  I  expect  we  shall 
be  having  a  deputation  presently  to  congratulate  Ned." 

"I  am  not  feeling  very  well,"  Mrs,  Mulready  said 
faintly.     "  The  shock  has  been  too  much  for  me." 

"Very  natural,  very  natural,  indeed,"  ])r.  Green  said 
cheerily.  "We  could  hardly  hope  it  would  be  otherwise; 
but  after  this  good  news  I  expect  ^ve  shall  soon  make  a 
woman  of  you  again.  Your  son  will  be  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  place.  People  will  not  know  how  to  make 
enough  of  him.  Porson  and  I,  who  have  been  cheering 
him  all  along,  will  have  to  snub  him  now  or  his  head 
will  be  turned.  Now  let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Deni"! 
dear!  this  will  not  do  at  all;  it's  ffoinj;  like  a  mill-engine 
This  will  never  do.  If  you  do  not  calm  yourself  we  shall 
be  having  you  in  bed  again  for  a  long  bout     I  will  semi 
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VISITS  OF  CONGRATULATION.  379 

you  a  bottle  of  soothing  medicine.  You  must  take  it 
every  two  hours,  and  keep  yourself  perfectly  quiet. 
There,  I  will  not  talk  to  you  now  about  this  good  news, 
for  I  see  that  you  are  not  fit  to  stand  it.  You  must  lie 
down  on  the  sofa  at  once,  and  not  get  off  again  to-day. 
I  will  look  in  this  ev(>iiiiig  and  see  how  you  are." 

Frightened  at  the  threat  that  if  she  were  not  quiet  she 
might  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  weeks,  Mrs.  Mulready 
obeyed  orders,  took  her  medicine  when  it  arrived,  and  lay 
quiet  on  the  sofa.  For  a  long  time  the  sedative  failed  to 
have  any  effect.  Every  five  minutes  throughout  the  day 
there  were  knocks  at  the  door.  Every  one  who  knew 
Ned,  and  many  who  did  not,  called  to  congratulate  him. 
Some,  like  Mr.  Thompson,  made  a  half  apology  for  having 
so  long  doubted  him.  A  few,  like  Mr.  Simmonds,  were 
able  heartily  to  assure  him  that  they  had  never  in  their 
hearts  believed  it.  Ned  was  too  full  of  gratitude  and 
happiness  to  cherish  the  slightest  animosity,  and  he  re- 
ceived warmly  and  thankfully  the  congratulations  which 
were  showered  upon  him. 

"  He  looks  anf)ther  man,"  was  the  universal  comment 
of  his  visitors;  and,  indeed,  it  was  so.  The  cloud  which 
had  so  long  overshadowed  him  had  passed  away,  and  the 
look  of  cold  reserve  had  vanished  with  it,  and  he  was 
prepared  again  to  receive  the  world  as  a  friend.  He  was 
most  moved  when,  early  in  the  day,  Mr.  Person  and  the 
whole  of  the  boys  arrived.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  Mrs. 
Mulready,  Dr.  Green  had  hurried  down  to  the  school- 
house  with  the  nev/s,  and  Mr.  Person,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
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it,  had  announced  it  from  his  desk,  adding  that  after  such 
news  as  that  he  could  not  expect  tlieni  to  continue  tlieir 
lessons,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  day  nmst  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  holiday.  He  yielded  a  ready  assent  when 
the  hoys  entreated  that  they  nnght  go  in  a  body  to  con- 


gratulate Ned. 


Ned  was  speechless  for  some  time  as  his  old  friend 

wrung  his  hand,  and  his  former  school-fellows  clustered 

round  him  with  a  very  BaV»el  of  congratulations  and  good 

wishes.     Only  the  knowledge  that  his  mother  was  ill 

above    prevented    them   from  V)reaking   into  uproarious 

cheering.     In  the  afternooii,  hearing  that  his  mother  was 

still  awake,  Ned,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Por.son,  went  out 

for  a  stroll,  telling  Harriet  that  she  was  to  remain  at 

the  open  door  while    he  was  away,  so  as   to   prevent 

anyone  from  knocking.     It  was  .something  of  a  trial  to 

Ned  to  walk  through  the  street  which   he  had   passed 

along  so  many  times  in  the  last   year  oblivious  of  all 

within  it.     Every  man  and  woman  he  met  insisted  on 

shakinff  hands   with   him.     Tradesmen  left   their  sh(»])s 

and  ran  out  to  greet  him,  and  there  was  no  mistaking 

the  general  enthusiasm  which  was  felt  on  the  occasion, 

and  the  desire  of  every  one  to  atone  as  far  as  possible  for 

the  unmerited  suffering  which  had  been  intlicted  on  him. 

When  he  returned  at  six  o'clock  he  found  Harriet  still 

on  the  watch,  and  she  said  in  low  tones  that  Abijah  ha<l 

just  come  down-stairs  with  the  news  that  her  mistress 

had  fallen  asleep. 

"I  should  not  think  anyone  more  will  come,  Harriet,  but 
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I  will  get  vou  to  stop  here  for  a  little  longer.  Then  we 
must  fasten  up  the  knocker  and  take  off  the  bell.  The 
doctor  says  that  it  is  all-important  that  my  mother  should 
get  a  long  and  undisturbed  sleep." 

Dr.  Green  came  in  again  in  the  evening,  and  had  a 
long  chat  with  Ned.  It  was  nivarly  ndnight  before  Mrs. 
Mulready  awoke.  On  opening  her  eyes  she  saw  Ned 
sitting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sofa.  She  jrave  a 
sudden  start,  and  then  a  look  of  terror  came  into  her  face. 

Ned  rose  to  his  feet  and  held  out  his  arms  with  the 
one  word  "Mother!" 

Mrs.  Mulready  slid  from  the  sofa  and  threw  herself  on 
her  kneels  with  her  hands  clasped. 

"Oh  i  my  boy,  my  boy!"  she  cried,  "can  you  forgive  me?" 
Then,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  she  fainted. 

It  was  a  happy  party,  indeed,  that  assembled  round  the 
breakfast-table  next  morning.  Mrs.  Mulready  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table  making  tea,  looking  pale  and  weak  but 
with  a  look  of  quiet  hap[)iness  and  contentment  on  her 
face,  such  as  her  children  had  never  seen  there  before,  but 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  its  habitual  expression. 

Ned  did  not  carrv  out  his  orioinal  intention  of  entering 
the  army.  Mr.  Simmonds  warndy  offered  to  make  the 
application  for  a  connnission  for  him,  but  Ned  declined. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind,  he  said,  to  stick  to  the  mill; 
there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  there,  and  he  fore- 
saw that  with  a  continued  improvement  of  machinery 
there  was  a  great  future  for  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  England. 
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END  OF  THE  TROUBLES. 


The  Luddite  movement  gradually  died  out  The  hi<^h 
rewards  ottered  for  the  discovery  of  tlie  murderers  of  Mr. 
Horsfall  and  of  the  assailants  of  C'artwri<j;ht's  mill  had 
their  efi'ect.  Three  croppers,  Mellor,  Thorpe,  and  Siuith, 
were  denounced  and  brought  to  trial.  All  three  had  been 
concerned  in  the  niurdir,  together  with  Walker,  who 
turned  Kinj^'s  evidence  for  the  reward  —  Mellor  and 
Thorpe  having  fired  the  fatal  shots.  The  same  men  hud 
been  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  Cartwright's  mill. 

They  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  York  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1813,  with  sixty-four  of  their  comrades,  before 
Baron  Thomas  and  Judge  Le  Blanc,  and  were  found 
guilty,  although  they  were  defended  by  Hemy  (after- 
ward Lord)  Brougham,  ^lellor,  Thorpe,  and  Smith  were 
executed  three  days  afterwards.  Fourteen  of  the  others 
were  hun.g,  as  were  five  Luddites  who  were  tried  before 
another  tribunal. 

After  this  wholesale  act  of  severity  the  Luddite  dis- 
turbances soon  came  to  an  end.  The  non-success  which 
had  attended  their  ettbrts,  and  the  execution  of  all  their 
leaders,  thoroughly  cowe<l  the  rioters,  and  their  ranks 
were  speedily  thinned  by  the  number  of  hands  who  found 
employment  in  the  rapidly-increashig  mills  in  the  district. 
Anyhow  from  that  time  the  Luddite  conspiracy  ceased 
to  be  formidable. 

The  Sankeys  mill  at  Marsden  flourished  greatly  under 
Ned's  management.  Every  year  saw  additions  to  the 
buildings  and  machinery  until  it  became  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  Yorkshire.     He  was  not  assisted,  as  he  had 
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at  one  time  hoped  ho  should  be,  by  his  broiher  in  the 
management;  but  he  was  well  contented  when  Charlie,  on 
leaving  school,  declared  his  wish  to  go  to  Cambrichro.  and 
then  to  enter  the  church,  a  life  for  which  he  was  far  better 
suiteil  by  temperament  than  for  the  active  life  of  a  man 
of  business. 

The  trial  through  which  Ned  Sankey  had  passed  had  a 
lasting  effect  upon  his  character.  Whatever  afterwards 
occurred  to  vex  him  in  business  he  was  never  known  to 
utter  a  hasty  word,  or  to  form  a  hasty  judgment  He  was 
ever  busy  in  devising  schemes  for  the  benetit  of  his  work- 
peo[)le,  and  to  be  in  Sankey 's  mill  was  considered  as  the 
greatest  piece  of  good  fortune  which  could  befall  a  hand. 

Four  years  after  the  confession  of  John  Stukeley  Ned 
married  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Ceoiue  Cartwriu'ht, 
and  settled  down  in  a  handsome  house  which  he  had  built 
for  himself  a  short  distance  out  of  Marsden.  Lucy  was 
soon  afterv.ards  settled  in  a  house  of  her  own,  having 
married  a  young  land-owner  with  ample  estates. 

Mrs.  Alulready,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  persuasions  of  her 
son  and  his  young  wife,  refused  to  take  up  her  residence 
with  them,  but  established  herself  in  a  pretty  little  house 
close  at  hand,  spending,  however,  a  considerable  portion 
of  each  day  with  him  at  his  home.  The  trials  through 
which  she  had  gone  had  done  even  more  for  her  than 
for  Ned.  All  her  querulous  listlessness  had  disappeared. 
She  was  bright,  cheerful,  and  even-tem[)ered.  Ned  used 
to  tell  her  that  she  grew  younger  looking  every  day. 

Her  pride  and  happiness  in  her  son  were  unbounded, 
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and  these  culminated  when,  ten  years  after  his  accession 
to  the  nianagonient  of  thr  mill,  Ned  acceded  to  tlie  re- 
tjiiest  of  a  liu'i^'e  niunber  of  manufacturers  in  the  district, 
to  stand  for  Parliament  jw  the  representative  of  the  iiiill- 
ownin*,'  interest,  and  was  triumphantly  returned  at  tin- 
head  of  the  poll. 

Of  the  otiier  characters  of  this  story  little  need  be  suid. 
Dr.  (Jreen  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porson  remained  Ned's 
closest  friends  to  the  end  of  tlieir  lives.  Mary  Powlett 
did  not  compel  Hill  Swinton  to  wait  until  the  situation 
of  fi)reman  of  the  mill  became  vacant,  Init  married  him 
two  years  after  the  death  of  John  Stukeley.  Bill  becuine 
in  time  not  only  foreman  but  the  confidential  manager  of 
the  mill,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  all  their  lives  on  the 
footinj;  of  dear  friends  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sankey. 

Luke  Manier  remained  foreman  of  his  room  until  too 
old  for  further  work,  when  lie  retired  on  a  cond'oitable 
pension,  and  was  succeede<l  in  his  post  by  his  son  (Ieor;;e. 
Ned  and  Amy  Sankey  had  a  lar<;e  family,  who  used  to 
listen  with  awe  and  adnnration  to  the  tale  of  the  terrible 
trial  which  had  once  befallen  their  father,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  he  had  indeed  been  "tried  in  the  lire." 


THE  END. 
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